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HE mills have a floor space of 315,000 

square feet, over 7 acres, and are equipped 
with all the latest and most improved machinery. 
The Company have given years of study 
to the skillful preparation of cocoa and 
chocolate, and have devised machinery 
and systems peculiar to their methods 
of treatment whereby the purity, 
palatability and highest nutrient char- 
acteristics are retained. 


) Ash your grocer for it and note the trade- 
omesdies mark on every genuine package 


Walter Baker & Co., uta. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
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Packer’s Tar Soap is sold by Druggists, 25 cts. 


A sample, % cake, mailed on receipt of 
10 cts. (stamps). Our leaflet, “ 


The Value of Systematic Shampooing,’’ mailed free. Address 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING Co. (SUITE 87 G), 81 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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if they wont cet YOU Pearline. 


Let them try it for themselves, 
and see if they dont say that 


Where 
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who wouldnt 
want to have wash- 
ing made easier? 
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ERECT FORM 


CORSETS 


$1. 50; ‘Models me Long Hip’ Erect Form 


This ‘‘ Long Hip’’ Erect Form Corset is absolutely essential in producing 
those graceful hip curves and faultless fitting skirts, so zealously sought 
after by followers of Fashion’s newest demands. Last year we introduced, 
with remarkable success, just two models, 


No. 711 at $2.00 and No. 713 at $4.00 


This year there are two additions to the ranks of Long Hip styles— 


Erect Form No. 489 at $1.00 Erect Form No. 992 at $1.50 


If 2 you r dealer cannot supply you, mention his 
na no ane i forward money order or chec k direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers 377-379 Broadway, New York 
Dept. A Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World 
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$1.00 















































In Answer 
to Four Questions 


WICE have my lists of “‘ guesses’’ to your 

puzzles been correct as per your published 
answers, yet neither time have I received a prize. 
How is this? 

Easy enough. Take last month. We had 
some one hundred lists of answers correct 
in every respect. There are thirty prizes. 
Isn’t it plain that seventy must go without 
prizes, yet all correctly guessed the answers? 
The prizes are then awarded entirely upon 
the merit of the little 25-word article which 
must accompany each list. We go over 
these little articles, sometimes spending 
hours in their reading and consideration. 
Finally the one of the one hundred which 
seems to us best expressed and most com- 
prehensive of the subject treated is given 
the first prize. Then the ninety-nine are 
again taken up, again considered, and the 
second best is selected and awarded the 
second prize. And so it goes on until the 
thirty prizes are awarded. Naturally there 
are seventy to which no prizes can be 
awarded because no prizes remain. 


HY are not some of your prize awards some- 
times made to Canadian people? 
Thirty-eight prizes have already this year 
been awarded to Canadians. 


HY do you not publish the prize little articles 
to the puzzles, so that we may see what you 
consider a good article? Why not, too, the names 
of all those who send correct lists, but for whom 
there are not enough prizes to go around? 
Because we have not room. It would be 
unwise to give more than one JOURNAL 
page to the puzzle feature. Each article, 
say, has twenty-five words; thirty little 
articles would make 750 words. These arti- 
cles would occupy a full column of THE 
JOURNAL. Sometimes the names of those 
who send correct lists would make another 
column. Even if we had the room do you 
fancy fora moment that such a string of 
thirty articles, more or less the same, and a 
solid list of names, would make interesting 
reading? It would be the dreariest sort of 
matter — and | venture to say you would be 
among the first to ask for a discontinuance. 


HY do you not supply patterns of your dress 
designs? 

Because the pattern business is a busi- 
ness of itself; we have no _ intelligent 
knowledge of it; and none but a distinct- 
ively pattern publishing house can make a 
success of it. It is a vastly more compli- 
cated business than many suppose. We 
have thoroughly looked into this question 
several times. There is not a magazine (we 
speak advisedly), not published by a pat- 
tern house, that does supply, or ever has 
supplied, dress patterns successfully, al- 
though many have tried it. Besides that, 
the vast majority of our readers say that 
our fashions are sufficiently clear to be 
followed without the help of patterns. 
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A Ping-Pong Poster 
UNDREDS of girls will want THE 
JOURNAL’S cover this month, by Mr. 
George Gibbs, as a poster for their rooms. 
It shows the American girl at the new game 
of ping-pong. So we have printed an ex- 
tra edition of the cover, exactly as you see 
it on THE JOURNAL, with title and date 
lines all retained, but with no advertisements 
on the back. For ten cents we will mail 


one of these copies, rolled in a tube, post- 
paid, to any address. 


be 
July Want Box Winners 


FOR a photograph of the most tasteful 
room in a suburban house. 


FIRST PRIZE ($25) —H. R. Fitch, California. 


SECOND PRIZE ($10) — Mrs.’ A. M. Tyler, 
Ohio. 


THIRD PRIZE ($5) —Richard P. Ward, Cal. 
AS THE date for keeping the August ‘‘ Want 
Box’’ open was two weeks later than is usually 


given it is impossible to announce the awards until 
the next issue. 


Would You Mind Looking? 


WE MEAN at the date on the little yel- 

_Y low paster on which your name is 
printed on your copy of THE JOURNAL? 
If this date says that your subscription 
expires either with November or December 
next it would pay you to send a dollar now 
and let us renew it in plenty of time so that 
there will be no break in the receipt of the 
magazine by you. We do not ask this be- 
cause we want your dollar now! A dollar 
Is Just as good to us in November or De- 
cember. But those are the months when 
two-thirds of the subscription business of 
the year is done, and with all the help we 
have and can get we cannot keep up with 
the rush of subscriptions then — sometimes 
18,000 in a single day. Then delays occur 
and you complain. But you cannot be 
helped then. Now you can if you will only 
take time a little by the forelock. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arcu STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Subscription Price: English Subscription Price : 


One Dollar a Year : Single Copies, 10 Cents. Per issue, 7d.; per year, 6s. 6d., post-/ree. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at once, 
using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. Lf your subscription 
expires with this issue your renewal should reach us before the tenth of November to avoid missing 
the mext issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot enter your name for the next 
(November) issue. Wecannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. Subscribers 
should use Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting. 


(These Branch Offices are for the transaction of a:lvertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street. Boston: Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 


Copyright, 1902 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. Ali rights reserved. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 
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$50.00 


for Three Photographs 


UR offer for Wedding Pictures last spring was so 
successful that we repeat it now for October 
weddings. 

What we want is a good photograph, mounted or un- 
mounted, as large in size as possible, of any home room 
or church decorated for a wedding,— or decorations for 
an outdoor wedding. The photograph may be taken 
either before or after the ceremony. 

We will award a prize of 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS for the prettiest wedding 
photograph ; 

FIFTEEN DOLLARS for the next best photograph, and 

TEN DOLLARS for the third best photograph. 

Send as many photographs as you like, but you must 
give full address on the back of each and inclose return 
postage. Send before October 30 to 


The Editor’s Want Box 


























The Ladies’ Home Journal Trains 








HE publishers try to have each subscriber to THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, living in any section of 

the world, receive the magazine on the same date— 
the twenty-fifth of each month. It is obvious that 
some copies must be sent in advance of others. 
Thousands leave Philadelphia for foreign lands early 
in the month. Hundreds of thousands are sent later 
by express to the newsdealers in all parts of 
America. This leaves the bulk of the subscription 
edition to be sent by mail from the twentieth to 
the twenty-fourth of each month preceding the 
date of issue. These copies, which are put in 
bundles of various sizes, are packed in large 


United States mail sacks. These mail sacks in order 
are not taken to the Philadelphia post-office that THE 
but are sent direct to the Broad Street LADIES 
Station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, HOME 

JOURNAL 


where the Government has placed at 
the convenience of the publishers nine 
regulation mail cars, exclusively for 
the use of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 

These cars are filled to the limit 
of their capacity, leaving merely 
enough room for the conven- 
ience of the postal clerks. Not 
another particle of mail mat- 
ter is permitted within them. 
Itis strictly aJOURNAL train. 

On the twenty-first of 
each month two of these 
cars, in the custody of 
Government Officials, 
leave the Philadelphia 
station and begin 
their journey across 
the continent tothe 
Pacific Coast 
States. Nothing 
is permitted to 
impede their 


may be read 
as early in 
San Francisco 
as in Philadel- 
phia. 
On the day fol- 
lowing, or on the 
twenty-second of the 
month, three other 
cars, Similarly laden 
and under the same 
general supervision, are 
sent speeding in quick 
pursuit of the former and 
destined to other Western 
States less remote than the 
Pacific. 
On the twenty-third of the 
month four cars more are loaded 
to the roofs with possibly a 
quarter of a million JOURNALS, 
and begin their shorter journeys 
to the Southern, Central and New 
England States. re 


thas ace Upon neither of these trains are the 
taken over copies of the magazine which are sent 
the nearest to the Middle States. These go on the 
route and twenty-fourth of the month, after all 
by the others have been sent; and because of the 
swift- nearness of their destination and the greater 
est en- time for the Philadelphia postal authorities 


to handle them, they are cared for in the 
same manner as are other publications. 
These nine cars can be seen at the Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, from the twenty- 
first to the twenty-fourth of every month in the 
year. They are seen each month by hundreds of 
people who marvel. 

If the mail edition of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
intended for the Middle States, and not included in this 
train of nine cars, and the tens of thousands which go 

by mail to distant lands, and the hundreds of thousands 
sent by express to newsdealers were placed in mail sacks 
they would fill a still further train of fifteen cars. 
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A New Department: 
The Council Chamber 


THE full tide of an overwhelming busi- 
ness it is easy enough sometimes to 
forget one class with whom literature deals 
but rarely—the large class of sorrowful 
women. Yet none need so much as they 
the word of hope and cheer, and the strong 
hand of helpful friendship. 

This THE JOURNAL has long wished to 
give, and recently there came to the 
knowledge of the Editor the work of 


MRS. JAMES FARLEY Cox 
The Author of “ Home Thoughts” 


Who, through her experiences and sorrows, 
was peculiarly fitted to a useful application 
of much of what life seems clearly to have 
taught her. She has known joys and suffer- 
ings. She has passed through what God 
asks not many women to experience, but out 
of it all she has come strong,serene and hope- 
ful. Itis she who will give vitality and value 
to THE JOURNAL’S desire to appeal to those 
women who often, in mental, domestic and 
heart trouble, know not where to turn. 

So next month will begin ‘‘ The Council 
Chamber,” and so explicit and beautifully 
explanatory is the opening paper that all 
who read will comprehend. In that “‘Cham- 
ber’ will be, found a strongly sympathetic 
and uplifting heart, and a mind of rare 
force and expression of beauty. 


nA 


Mr. Taylor 
Signs 100 Pictures 


WE HAVE induced Mr. W. L. Taylor to 
personally sign a special edition of 
100 copies of each of the first three pictures 
of his great New England series, namely : 


The Traveling Shoemaker 
The Old-Fashioned School 
A Winter Service at Church 


EACH COPY IN THIS EDITION HAS BEEN 
PERSONALLY PASSED UPON BY MR. 
TAYLOR, AND HE HAS PERSONALLY SIGNED 
EACH COPY WITH HIS AUTOGRAPH AND 
MONTH DATE, 


These copies are in full color of fourteen 
printings, and are the finest of the entire 
printing. They will be sold 


At Two Dollars ($2) Each 


Or the Three for Five Dollars 


This price will bring you, therefore, a copy 
of these great pictures, which have abso- 
lutely passed under the hand of the artist, 
been approved by him, and autographed by 
him. Naturally this edition will be very 
quickly exhausted, especially in view of the 
approaching holiday season for which they 
are so eminently appropriate. 


J&% WITHOUT MR. TAYLOR’S AUTO- 
GRAPH, ANY TWO OF THE PICTURES WILL 
BE SENT FOR $3.00. 


Always carefully packed, and all postage 
paid. Remigedirect to 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


oa 
How I Got My Home 


Ar months of reading several thou- 

sand manuscripts in this competition 
the awards have at length been made as 
follows: 


FIRST PRIZE ($100)— Mrs. W. H. McFar- 
land, Virginia. 

SECOND PRIZE ($75)—1. 1. Bargen, Min- 
nesota. 

THIRD PRIZE ($50)— Mrs. C. M. Elliott, 
lowa. 

FOURTH PRIZE ($25)— Mrs. L. C. Alston, 
New York. 


The delay in awarding these prizes was un- 
avoidable. The manuscripts fairly streamed 
in, and from May 1 until after August 1 
the work went on in the reading of thou- 
sands of stories that came in. At the last 
the decision was so difficult that besides 
the prize manuscripts nearly one hundred 
others were purchased. 


+ 


How Far a Dollar Can Go 


O YOU know how easy it would be for 
you to make the long winter evenings 
pleasanter and shorter for some one to whom 
reading matter is not plentiful, by subscrib- 
ing to THE JOURNAL for that person? For 
a single dollar you would bring to that 
person a magazine for all these autumn 
evenings, as well as for all of next winter, 
all of next spring, andall of next summer. 
A dollar goes very far in this way. 















































COPYRIGHT 1002 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI! 














‘Tre sweetest thing on earth is the face of a little child. 

Its sKin is exquisitely delicate, like the bloom of a ripe 
peach. Imagine washing a peach with colored and per- 
fumed soap! Next to pure water, Ivory Soap is the purest 
and most innocent thing for a child’s sKin. No chemicals! 
No free alKali! Just a soft, snow-white puff of down, which 
vanishes instantly when water is applied. 


IT FLOATS. 


The drawing by Jessie Willcox Smith, reproduced above, was awarded first prize of Six Hundred Dollars in an 
artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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~ISTEN and attend, O my 
sest Beloved, and I will 
tell you a story—a new 
and a wonderful story —a 
story quite different from 
the other stories —a story 
about The Most Wise 
Sovereign Suleiman-bin-Daoud- 
Solomon the Son of David. 

‘There are three hundred and fifty- 
five stories about Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud, but this is not one of them. 
It is not the story of the Lapwing who 






found the Water, or the Hoopoe who cat 
shaded Suleiman-bin-Daoud from rye 
the heat; it is not the story of the oct 
Glass Pavement, or the Emerald with ay 


the Crooked Hole, or the Gold Bars 


of Balkis. It is the story of the 4 
Butterfly that Stamped. 
+ i 
Now attend all over again and < 
listen ! 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud was wise of ¢ 
He understood what the beasts said, C4 


what the birds said, what the fishes 
said, and what the insects said. He 
understood what the rocks said deep 
down in the earth when they bowed 
in toward each other and groaned, 
and he understood what the trees 
said when they rustled in the middle 


FRANIK *Y 





of the morning. He 


understood everything from the bishop 
on the bench to the 


hyssop on the wall: and Balki., his 
Head Queen—the Most Beautiful Queen Balkis—was 
nearly as wise as he was. 7 

Suleiman-bin- Daoud was strong. 
of his right hand he wore a Ring. 
Afrits and Djinns came out of the earth to do whatever he 
told them. When he turned it twice Fairies came down 
from the sky to do whatever he told them; and when he 
turned it three times the ve ry great angel, Azrael of the 
Sword, came dressed as a water. carrier who told him the 
news of the three worlds— Above, Below and Here. 

And yet Suleiman-bin-Daoud was not proud. He very 
seldom showed off, and when he did he was sorry for it. 
Once he tried to feed all the animals in all the world in one 


Cx 


Upon the third finger 
When he turned it once 
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The Butterf ly, That Stamped 


.. BY.  RUDYARD KIPLING 


AZ (%: tiny 
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DRAWN By FRANK VER BECK 


‘THEY SAW THE MOST WISE KING 


SULEIMAN-BIN-DAOUD WITH A 


BUTTERFLY ON EITHER HAND’’ | \ 
day; but when the food was lor 
ready an Animal came out of . 


the deep sea and ate it up in 
three mouthfuls. 
Suleiman-bin- Daoud 


was SY h 

very s’prised and said: ‘* © ay 

Animal, who are you?”’ <est 
And the Animal said: ‘* © 


King, live for ever! I am the 

smallest of thirty thousand 

brothers, and our home is at 

the bottom of the sea. We heard that you 
were going to feed all the animals in all the world, and my 
brothers sent me to ask when dinner would be ready.”’ 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud was more s’prised than ever and 
said: ‘‘O Animal, you have eaten all the dinner that I 
made ready for all the animals in the world.”’ 

And the Animal said: ‘‘O King, live for ever, but do 
you really call haf a dinner? Where I come from we eat 
twice as much as that between meals.’ 

‘Then Suleiman-bin-Daoud fell flat on his face and said : 
‘*() Animal! I gave that dinner to show what a great and 
rich King I was, and not because I really wanted to be 
kind to the animals. Now I am ashamed and it serves 
me right.”’ 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud was 
Beloved. After that he 


man, Best 
forgot that it was silly to 


a really truly wise 
never 
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show off ; and now the real story part of 
my story begins. 

He mz urried ever so many wives. He 
married nine hundred and ninety-nine 
wives besides the Most Beautiful Balkis : 
and they all lived in a great golden 
palace in the middle of a lovely garden 

4 with fountains. He didn’t really want 
nine hundred and ninety-nine wives, but 
in those days everybody married ever 
sO many wives, po po course the King 
had to marry ever so many more just to 


show that he was the King. 
* Some of the wives were nice but some 
ea; were simply horrid, and the horrid ones 
Ts quarreled with the nice ones and made 
ra xy? them horrid, too, and then they would all 
~ quarrel with Suleiman-bin-Daoud, and 


that was horrid for him. But Balkis— 
the Most Beautiful—never quarreled 
with Suleiman-bin-Daoud. She loved 
him too much. She sat in her rooms in 
the Golden Palace or walked in the 
garden and was sorry for him. 

Of course, if he had chosen to turn his 
Ring on his finger and call up the Djinns 
and the Afrits, they would have magicked 
all those nine hundred and ninety-nine 
quarrelsome wives into white mules of 
the desert, or greyhounds, or pomegran- 
ate seeds; but Suleiman-bin-Daoud 
thought that that would be showing off. 
So, when they quarreled too much, he 
only walked by himself alone at the end 
of the beautitul Palace gardens and 
wished that he had never been born. 


One day, when they had quarreled for 
three weeks without stopping —all nine 
hundred and ninety-nine wives— 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud went out as usual 
for peace and quiet; and among the 
orange trees he met Balkis the Most 
Beautiful, very sorrowful because 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud was so worried. 
And she said to him: *t O My Lord and 
Light of My Eyes, turn the Ring upon 
your finger and show these Queens of 
E egypt and Mesopotamia and Persia and 
China that you are the great and terrible 
King.”’ 

But Suleiman-bin-Daoud shook his 
head and said : ‘*O My Lady and Delight 
Y of My Life, remember the Animal that 

came out of the sea and made me 
| ashamed before all the animals in all the 
world, because I showed off. Now if I 
{ showed off before these Queens of Persia 
| f and Egypt and Abyssinia and China, 
merely because they vex me, | might be 
made even more ashamed.’’ 


Pera y \ And Balkis the Most Beautiful said : 


‘*O My Lord and Treasure of My Soul, 
what will you do?” 

And Suleiman-bin-Daoud said: ‘*O 
shall continue to endure my fate at the 
hands of these nine hundred and ninety- 
nine women who vex me with their 
quarreling.” 

So he went on between the lilies and the loquats and the 
roses and the cannas that grew in the garden till he came 
to the great camphor-tree that was called the camphor-tree 
of Suleiman-bin-Daoud. But Balkis hid among the tall 
irises and the red lilies behind the camphor-tree so as to 
be near Suleiman-bin-Daoud, her true love. 

Presently two Butterflies flew under the tree, quarreling. 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud heard one say to the other: ** I 
wonder at your presumption in talking like this to me. 
Don’t you know that if I stamped with my foot all King 
Solomon’s Palace and this garden here would immediately 
vanish in a clap of thunder ?”’ 

Then Suleiman-bin-Daoud forgot his nine hundred and 


ninety-nine bothersome wives and laughed, till the 
camphor-tree shook, “ the Butterfly’s boast. And he held 
out his finger and said: ** Litthe Man, come here.’ 
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The Butterfly was dreadfully frightened but he 
managed to fly up to the hand of Suleiman-bin-Daoud 
and clung there fanning himself. Suleiman-bin-Daoud 
bent his head and whispered very softly : ‘‘ Little Man, 
you 4now that all your stamping wouldn’t bend one 
blade of grass. What made you tell that awful fib to 
your wife —for doubtless she is your wife ?”’ 

The Butterfly looked at Suleiman-bin-Daoud and saw 
the Most Wise King’s eyes twinkle like stars on a frosty 
night, od he picked up his courage with both wings and 
he pt iis head on one side and said: ** O King, live 
for eve. fs my wife : and you know what wives are 
like.’’ 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud smiled in his beard and said: 
‘* Yes, I know, Little Brother.’’ 

‘* One must keep them in order somehow,”’ said the 
Butterfly, ‘‘ and she has been quarreling with me all 
the morning. I said that to quiet her.”’ 

And Suleiman-bin-Daoud said: ‘‘ May it quiet her. 
Go back to your wife, Little Brother, and let me hear 
what you two say.”’ 

Back flew the Butterfly to his wife all of a twitter 
behind a leaf, and she said : ‘‘ He heard you! Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud himself heard you! ”’ 

‘* Heard me!”’ said the Butterfly. ‘‘ 1 meant him to 
hear me.”’ 

** And what did he say?”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said the Butterfly, fanning himself most im- 
portantly, ‘‘ between you and me, my dear—of course 
I don’t blame him because his Palace must have cost a 
great deal and the oranges are just ripening —he asked 
me not to stamp and I promised I wouldn’t.”’ 

‘* Gracious !”’ said his wife, and was mousy-quiet, but 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud laughed till the tears ran down his 
face at the impudence of the bad little Butterfly. 

~ 

Balkis the Most Beautiful stood up behind the tree 
among the red lilies and smiled to herself for she had 
heard all this talk. She thought: ‘‘ If I am wise I may 
yet save my Lord from the ees of these quarrel- 
some Queens,”’ and she held out her finger and whispered 
softly to the Butterfly’s Wife: ‘‘ Little Thing, come 
here.’’ Up flew the Butterfly’s Wife, very frightened, 
and clung to Balkis’s white hand. 

Balkis bent her beautiful head down and whispered : 
‘* Little Thing, do you believe what your husband has 
just said?’’ 

The Butterfly’s Wife looked at Balkis and saw the 
most beautiful Queen’s eyes shining like deep pools 
with starlight on them, and she picked up her courage 
with both wings and said : ‘‘ O Queen, be lovely for ever. 
You know what men folk are like.’’ 

And the Queen Balkis—the Wise Balkis of Sheba — 
put her hand to her lips to hide a smile and said: 
‘* Little Sister, 7 know.”’ 

‘* They get angry,’’ said the Butterfly’s Wife, fanning 
herself quickly, ‘‘ for nothing at all ; but we must humor 
them, O Queen. They never mean half they say. If 
it pleases my husband to believe that I believe he can 
make Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s Palace disappear by stamp- 
ing his foot I’m sure I don’t care. He'll forget all about 
it to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Little Sister,’’ said Balkis, ‘‘ you are quite right. 
Next time he begins to boast take him at his word. 
Ask him to stamp and see what will happen. We know 
what men folk are like, don’t we?”’ 

Away flew the Butterfly’s Wife to her husband, and ia 
five minutes they were quarreling worse than ever. 

‘* Remember!’ said the Butterfly. ‘‘ Remember 
what I can do if I stamp my foot.”’ 

‘** | don’t believe you one little bit,’’ said the Butterfly’s 
Wife. ‘‘ I should very much like to see it done. Sup- 
pose you stamp now.”’ 

‘* | promised King Solomon I wouldn’t,’’ said the 
Butterfly, ‘* and I don’t want to break my promise.”’ 

‘** It wouldn’t matter if you did,”’ said his wife. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t bend a blade of grass with all your stamping. I 
dare you to do it,’’ she said. ‘‘ Stamp! Stamp!” 

& 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud sitting under the camphor-tree 
heard every word of this and he laughed as he had 
never laughed in his life before. He forgot all about 
his wife: he forgot about the Animal that came out of 
the sea ; he forgot about showing off. He just laughed 
with joy, and Balkis on the other side of the tree smiled 
because her own true love was so joyful. 

Presently the Butterfly, very hot and puffy, came 
whirling back under the shadow of the camphor-tree 
and said: ‘‘ She wants me to stamp! She wants to see 
it done, O Suleiman-bin-Daoud! You know I can’t 
do it and now she'll never believe a word I say. She'll 
laugh at me to the end of my days.”’ 

‘* No, Little Brother,’’ said Suleiman-bin-Daoud, 
‘* she will never laugh at you again,’’ and he turned the 
Ring on his finger — just for the little Butterfly’s sake, not 
for the sake of showing off —and—lo and behold —four 
huge Afrits came out of the earth. 

** Slaves,’’ said Suleiman-bin-Daoud. ‘‘ When this 
gentleman on my finger (for that was where the impudent 
Butterfly was sitting) stamps his left front foot you must 
make my Palace and these gardens disappear in a clap of 
thunder. When he stamps again you will bring them 
back carefully. Now, Little Brother,’’ he said to the 
Butterfly, ‘‘ go back to your wife and stamp all you’ve a 
mind to.”’ 

Away flew the Butterfly to his wife, who was crying : 
*“*1 dare you to do it! I dare you todoit! Stamp! 
Stamp now! Stamp!”’ 

Balkis saw the four vast Afrits stoop down to the four 
corners of the gardens with the Palace in the middle, and 
she clapped her hands softly and said: ‘‘’At last 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud will do for the sake of a Butterfly 
what he ought to have done long ago for his own sake. 
The quarrelsome Queens will be frightened.”’ 

Then the Butterfly stamped. The Afrits jerked the 
Palace and the gardens a thousand miles into the sir: 
there was a most awful thunderclap and everything 

rew black dark. The Butterfly’s Wife fluttered about 
in the dark crying: ‘‘ O I'll be good. I’m so sorry I 
spoke. Only bring the gardens back, my dear darling 
husband, and I’ll never contradict again.”’ 

The Butterfly was nearly as frightened as his wife, and 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud laughed so much that it was 


several minutes before he found breath enough to whis- 
per to the Butterfly, ‘‘ Stamp again, Little Brother. Give 
me back my Palace, Most Great Magician.’’ 

‘* Yes, give him back his Palace,’’ said the Butterfly’s 
Wife, still flapping about in the dark. ‘‘ Give him back 
his Palace oad don’t let’s have any more magic.”’ 

‘* Well, my dear,’”’ said the Butterfly as bravely as he 
could, ‘‘ you see what your nagging has led to. Of 
course it doesn’t make any difference to me — 7m used 
to this kind of thing—but as a favor to you and 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud | don’t mind putting things right.’’ 

So he stamped once more, and that instant the Afrits 
let down the Palace and the gardens, without even a 
bump. The sun shone on the dark green orange 
leaves ; the fountains played among the Egyptian pink 
lilies, the birds went on singing, and the Butterfly’s 
Wife lay on her side under the camphor-tree waggling 
her wings and panting: ‘‘O I'll be good! I'll be 
good!”’ 

Suleiman-bin-Daoud could hardly speak for laughing. 
He leaned back all weak and hiccoughy, and shook his 
finger at the Butterfly and said: ‘‘O Great Wizard, 
what is the sense of returning me my Palace if at the 
same time you kill me with mirth ?’”’ 
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Then came a terrible noise, for all the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine Queens ran out of the Palace shrieking 
and shouting and calling for their babies. ‘They hurried 
down the.great marble steps below the fountain, a hun- 
dred abreast, and the Most Wise Balkis went ‘statelily 
forward to meet them and said : ‘‘ What is your trouble, 
O Queens ?”’ 

They stood on the marble steps a hundred abreast 
and spouted: ‘*‘ What is our trouble? We were living 
mend a in our Golden Palace, as is our custom, when 
upon a sudden the Palace disappeared and we were left 
sitting in a thick and noisome darkness, and it thundered, 
and Djinns and Afrits moved about in the darkness. 
That is our trouble, O Head Queen, and we are most 
extremely troubled on account of that trouble, for it was 
a troublesome trouble, unlike anything we have known.”’ 

Then Balkis, the Most Beautiful (Queen— Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud’s Very Best Beloved—Queen that was of 
Sheba and Sabie — of the Rivers of the Gold of the South, 
from the Desert of Zinn to the Towers of Zimbabwye — 
Balkis almost as wise as the Most Wise Suleiman-bin- 
Daoud — said : *‘ It is nothing, O Queens! A Butterfly 
has made complaint against his wife because she quar- 
reled with him and it has pleased our Lord Suleiman- 
bin-Daoud to teach her a lesson in low speaking and 
humbleness, for that is a virtue among the wives of the 
Butterflies.”’ 

Then up and spoke an Egyptian Queen—the 
daughter of Pharaoh—and she said: ‘‘ Our Palace can- 
not be plucked up by the roots like a leek for the sake 
of a mean little insect. No! Suleiman-bin-Daoud must 
be dead and what we heard and saw was the earth thun- 
dering and darkening at the news.”’ 

Then Balkis beckoned that bold Queen without looking 
at her and said to her and to the others : ‘‘ Come and 
see.”’ 

They came down the marble steps, and under his 
camphor-tree, still weak with laughing, they saw the 
Most Wise King Suleiman-bin-Daoud rocking back and 
forth with a Butterfly on either hand, and they heard him 
say : ‘‘ O Wife of my Brother in the Air, remember after 
this to please your husband in all things lest he be pro- 
voked to stamp his foot yet again: for he has said that 
he is used to this magic and he is most evidently a great 
magician—one who steals away the very Palace of 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud himself. Go in peace, little folk.’’ 
And he kissed them on the wings and they flew away. 
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Then all the Queens except Balkis—the Most 
Beautiful and Splendid Balkis, who stood apart smiling 
—fell flat on their faces for they said: ‘*‘ If these things 
are done when a Butterfly is displeased with his wite 
what shall be done to us who have vexed our King with 
loud speaking and open quarreling these many days?” 

Then they put their veils over their heads and they 
put their Sales over their mouths and they tiptoed back 
to the Palace mos/ mousy-quiet. 

Then Balkis—the Most Beautiful and Excellent 
Balkis—went forward through the red lilies into the 
shade of the camphor-tree and laid her hand upon 
Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s shoulder and said : ‘‘ O My Lord 
and Treasure of My Soul, rejoice, for we have taught 
the Queens of Egypt and Ethiopia and Abyssinia and 
Persia and India and China with a great and a memor- 
able teaching.”’ 

And Suleiman-bin-Daoud, still looking after the But- 
terflies where they played in the sunlight, said: ‘‘ O My 
Lady and Jewel of My Soul, when did this happen : for 
1 have been jesting with a Butterfly ever since I came 
into the garden?’’ And he told Balkis what he had 
done. 

Balkis—the Tender and Most Lovely Balkis—said : 
‘*O My Lord and Regent of My Existence, I hid behind 
the camphor-tree and saw it all. It was I who told the 
Butterfly’s Wife to ask the Butterfly to stamp because I 
hoped that for the sake of the jest my Lord would make 
some great magic and the Queens would see it and be 
frightened.’”’ And she told him what the Queens had 
said and seen and thought. 

Then Suleiman-bin-Daoud rose up from his seat under 
the camphor-tree and stretched his arms and _ rejoiced 
and said: ‘‘O My Lady and Sweetener of My Days, 
know that if I had made a magic against the Queens for 
the sake of pride or anger, as | made the feast for all the 
animals, I should certainly have been put to shame. 
But by means of your wisdom I made the magic for the 
sake of a jest and for the sake of a little Butterfly, and 
it has delivered me also from the vexations of my vexa- 
tious wives. Tell me now, O My Lady and Heart of My 
Heart, how did you come to be so wise?”’ ’ 
_ And Balkis the Queen, Beautiful and Tall, looked up 
into Suleiman-bin-Daoud’s eyes and put her head a little 
on one side, just like the Butterfly, and said: ‘* First, 
O my Lord, because I love you, and secondly, O my 
Lord, because I know what women folk are.” ~ 

Then they went up to the Palace and lived happily 
ever afterward. 

But wasn’t it clever of Balkis? 





WHEN WE REMEMBER AND 
UNDERSTAND 
By A. B. Curtis 


E DO not appreciate our blessings , nor do 
we know how to estimate the great experi- 
ences of our lives until we have lived them 
over again in memory. Afterward, as the 
poet said to beautiful Evelyn Hope, we 
‘* wake and remember and understand.’’ 

iS Hosts of little things, too, we would forget 

never to recall, were it not for the fact that some slight 
circumstance occurs to remind us. 

We just begin to love a person or a place, and then 
inexorable fate separates us. At the time we are never 
conscious of the ties we are forging, but afterward they 
hold us with remorseless grasp. We are not aware that 
into the desk and picture and study-chair, into the door- 
knob with the piece chipped out, and the broken board 
in the front walk, we are reading all the hopes and 
pangs of our lives as we pass along. We see these day 
by day and yet take no note of them. We use them, we 
enjoy them, thoughtlessly, without love or sentirient. 

But some day will change all this. Other chairs and 
other walks will be ours. Other surroundings will close 
in upon us. We will fit into other duties and other 
friendships, and all will go on much as before. The 
past will be for a while forgotten. But some day memory 
will receive a jog, and we will recall the old sofa or the 
old grate, the old desk or the old picture, and then what 
a flood of emotions! There are some glad, some sad. 
There are smiles and tears. There are remembered 
kisses and remembered heartbreaks. We did not know 
it then, but into those homely objects we were stamping 
the very impress of our souls. And now, as we see 
them again in memory or fact, the tears come. 
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We never seem to know at the time how intensely, 
with what rapt interest and zest, we are living. But 
afterward the sight of the house we call home, or the 
memory hid in the little souvenir carried away with us, 
recalls powerfully not so much the passionless drudgery 
of those days, but their hopes, ambitions and longings, 
their pleasures and pains. Each little act is recalled not 
for itself, but for its joy or its sorrow. The pleasure or 
the pain, the hope or the remorse, seem to have made it 
in some special and unwonted sense our very own. It 
is our experience, it is our memory hid away carefully in 
the soul’s holy of holies. 

No doubt it is well that we are not aware of the fiery 
furnace of impulse smouldering under our every-day 
habits ; it is well to be all unconscious at the time of the 
zest there is in life, and then, if those labors were well 
done, if those burdens and sorrows were well borne, 
these memories of life’s passions seem to come to us in 
after-life as a reward. We love to cherish them. We 
see in them the hand of God, the emblems of a_ benefi- 
cent Providence. 

If, on the other hand, the duties were ill performed, 
the burdens complainingly borne, and the impulses 
unsuppressed, leading us into passionate and destructive 
outbursts of feeling, we are filled with remorse at the 
memory of that past whose zest had escaped us. Sad- 
ness overshadows us as we look upon the old rocker, 
sitting in which we once planned cruel revenge, or 
wasted precious hours in fruitless dreaming or des- 
pondency. When our life has been unfaithful all the 
memories that cluster around the old scenes seem like 
avenging furies bent on devouring us. 

But the real mission of memory is not to devour, but 
to soothe and soften, and furnish the key, in its own 
good time, to the dark chambers of our lives, and let 
into them a few rays of hope, and, it may be, even of joy. 


‘Life is not the thing that in our dreaming 
We plan that it will be. Yet other years 
Will teach us how to read with dearer meaning 
The lines — God help us — we now blot with tears.’’ 


There is the secret. ‘‘ Other years’’ will teach us. 
Many things escape us now. Many providences we pass 
unheeded. Many blessings go unnoticed. But memory 
has not let them slip. Some day they will be recalled, 
and there will be a halo about them, and we shall see new 
glory and new meaning in the things that baffle us now. 
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We remember our hopes better than our attainments. 
We remember our self-denials better than our sell- 
gratifications. All experience teaches this. So, too, 
the moment when we tremble upon the verge of a 
mighty temptation, to which we do not give way, is 
stamped indelibly upon our recollection as something 
stimulating and strengthening, while the moment ot 
weak and characterless satisfaction is forgotten. | Our 
memories indeed seem to be intended to sweeten the 
bitter and to preserve the best. Only as we carry this 
thought into the inmost recesses of our lives do we per- 
ceive how royally true it is. When doubts beset our 
path, and accidents happen to us which completely 
baffle us at the time of their occurrence, we distrust 
them, or thrust them aside, or complain of them; but 
afterward something occurs to interpret them, to fill 
them with meaning, and oftentimes we are led to see 
that they have been angels of mercy all along our path- 
way. It may have been a trial, a sorrow, or a besetting 
sin that harassed us. At the time we saw in it only evil, 
and forebodings of our life’s defeat and failure. Later 
in life, as we look back on it, it becomes a Providence. 
Unconsciously memory has treasured up the best, and 
out of each trial and sorrow has added something to 
our character ; while standing side by side with our old 
besetting sin we discover the besetting God. A modern 
writer has said that ‘‘ the besetting sin may be the one 
pure and exquisite pleasure of life, involving only the 
exercise of the loftiest faculty.’”” Memory has a special 
skill in divining, long after, the presence of this ‘‘ loftiest 
faculty,’’ and so turning defeat into victory, and despair 
into hope, and remorse into tenderest sympathy. We 
may not comprehend this now, but in years to come we 
shall ‘* wake and remember and understand.”’ 
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‘‘FALLING DEAD AT THE VERY DOORS JUST AS THEY SWING OPEN TO LET OUT THE CROWD SHOUTING FOR ESCAMILLO”’ 


The Child of the Opera House 


PART FOUR 

OME time after Signora passed out of her child- 

hood there were some changes in the company. 

It had been like a great family, but now several 

strange elements were introduced. There had 

been previous seasons when Madame Caravé 

had remained abroad to rest. But she had come 

back again the next year or at least within a 

couple of years. But she had announced her 

intention of remaining abroad a longer period this time. 

She had been in poor health and moody. ‘‘ Always 

Carmen — possibly now and then Marguerite or Santuzza 

—but the American public will not hear me in other rdles. 

Abroad I sing everything. 1 must stay there or I will lose 
my repertoire.”’ 

‘* But the public must have ‘ Carmen.’ 
Carmen ?’’ asked Planky. 

‘‘Who?”’ repeated the prima donna. ‘‘ Signora--if 
she will stop going around behind the scenes singing to 
herself, and sing out as if she were facing 
an audience.”’ 

‘* Signora?’’ echoed Planky, but more 


Who will be our 


By Gustav Kobbe 


Author of * Opera Singers," ** Wagner's Life and Works,” etc. 


dressing-rooms that was unoccupied. Having closed the 
door she stood in front of the long pier-glass and began 
the ‘‘ Seguidilla,’’ letting out her voice so that it reverber- 
ated through the room while she swayed gracefully to and 
fro and made all manner of coquettish gestures, accompany- 
ing these with expressive glances and bewitching smiles. 
Here was a girl but barely past her childhood, a light- 
hearted, elfish creature, yet who, through the unconscious 
exercise of an artistic temperament that vibrated to her very 
finger-tips, reproduced the alluring deviltry of Carmen. 
But it seemed as if the idea that there was a great prima 
donna in Signora had occurred to no one about the Opera 
House save Planky and Caravé. For one of the first 
things the manager did after it was settled that Caravé was 
not coming back was to make an engagement by cable 
with a prima donna who had made a great success with 
Carmen in Paris and London. With the next season not 
only was this prima donna in the company, but there was 


also another important addition. For a long time Jean 
had been limiting his appearances more and more to 
Wagner roles and the heavier heroic ones in the general 
repertoire like Raoul. He announced definitely that he 
would eliminate a number of rdles from his repertoire, 
among them Don Jose in ‘‘ Carmen.”’ 

For this reason another tenor, and a good one, had to 
be engaged to take the rdles which Jean had discarded. 
Therefore there were two strangers in the company when 
it came together the following season—the new prima 
donna and the new tenor. Signora liked neither of them. 
The woman tried to disguise her nervousness over suc- 
ceeding a prima donna of Caravé’s great popularity by an 
assumed air of conviction that her own performances, 
especially of Carmen, would cause that singer to be com- 
pletely forgotten. As for the tenor, there was no assumed 
air of conviction about him. If ever a man was certain 
that he was ‘‘ the greatest yet,’’ it was M. Varu. Jean 
was his special aversion. He lost no 
opportunity to intimate that that singer 
was greatly overestimated in this country. 








as if he were weighing the words than in L 
surprise. He himself had the artistic 
temperament. Long ago he had recog- 
nized it in Signora—in every motion of 
the body, every gesture ; in her absorption 
of everything she saw going on behind the 
scenes ; in the way she looked at a scene 
or listened to a strain of music ; in the art- 
less grace of every pose ; in the beautiful 
modulations of her speaking voice ; and in 
the expression she unconsciously put into 
everything she sang—and while she flitted 
about the Opera House she sang pretty 
much everything she had heard; with a 
feeling all her own, too—not merely imi- 
tating what she had heard others do. 

Planky had listened to her with all his 
ears. He had hopes which he breathed to 
no one that in this girlish, elusive, elfish 
creature was one of the great prima donnas 
of the future. He realized something he 
thought no one else behind the scenes of 
the Opera House did: that what Caravé 
apparently possessed Signora was absorb- 
ing by association ; that she was breathing 
In, as it were, what others acquired only by 
years of study. She lived in music, she 
breathed in it, she exhaled it. It might 
be ** Die Walkure,’’ ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” 
‘’ Carmen,” ‘* Faust,’’ ‘* Lucia’? — what- 
ever it was it made no difference to her. 
It was second nature to her. Her voice 
was childish, but it was pure and abso- 
lutely true. Once established, she could 
g0 on the stage equipped as no other 
singer, for all schools of opera would be 
hers by nature and absorption. 
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As for Signora, who was present and 
heard what Caravé said, she did not 
protest. She had sung the rédle— every 
note of it—over and over again to herself. 
lo sing it for an audience would simply 
mean to put on a Carmen costume and 
stand out on the stage. So when Caravé 
spoke Signora’s eyes flashed with delight. 
All she said was: ‘‘ Planky, if you are 
Escamillo when I make my début will you 
Say to me, ‘ Now zey are going to see ze 
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J ‘* He can bark or snort through a Wagner 

night,’’ he once confided to Signora. ‘* But 

wait till they hear me in real opera. I am 

a real tenor. He is a barytone whose 
voice has been screwed up. Bah!” 
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Undeniably he was a handsome man, 
Born in the South of France, he had a 
smooth olive skin, dark hair, large, 
expressive brown eyes, gleaming teeth, 
and a tall, lithe, responsive figure. Yet 
Signora disliked him. Toward the new 
prima donna her feelings were passive. 
But toward Varu it was positive dislike. 
It was because of his jealousy toward Jean, 
who was one of her dear friends, and, even 
more, because he seemed to have taken a 
tremendous fancy to her. 

‘* Why is it,’’ she had asked Planky, 
‘* that he always is hanging about me and 
telling me how pretty I look when I am 
angry at him oad ie eyes flash?’’ 

‘*Come, come, Signora,’’ Planky would 
say. ‘‘You no longer are a child. You 
know that he is in love with you. It was 
love at first sight, too.’’ 

‘*Then when a man makes a nuisance of 
himself he is in love? So that is love! I 
am glad to find out what love really is.”’ 

‘** Really is?”’ 

‘* Yes, really is. Do you know, when I 
sing ‘ I love you,’ all kinds of strange feel- 
ings move me. But when I say ‘I love 
you’ it is just ‘I love you’ —three words 
with no meaning at all. What is ‘ I love 
you’ without the music to it? Nothing. 
Do you know, Planky, if I were singing 
Carmen on the stage I would have all her 
feelings. I would be so madly in love 
with Escamillo—even if you were not he, 
Planky’’ (this with delightful coquetry)— 
‘* that Don Jose’s jealousy would seem 
perfectly natural. But once off the stage I 
would simply be Signora again. No one 
can make anything but Signora of me 
except when on the stage, and then I 
would become whatever character I hap- 
pened to be in. What is done on the stage 
would be real to me. It is what happens 











two most beautiful noses in ze company’ ?’’ 


off the stage that is unreal.” 





_ Then she dashed out of the room laugh- 
ing. But she ran upstairs toe one of the 
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‘‘HeE HAD HEARD A NOTE OF REAL TERROR IN SIGNORA’S OUTCRY’ 


Planky thought a moment. 


he said, ‘‘ you are a 


‘*Signora,”’ 
true child of the 
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theatre. But,’’ he added jestingly, ‘‘if ever you become 
a prima donna don’t ever sing in * Carmen’ with Varu. 
lor if he sees how desperately in love you are with 
Escamillo he will kill you.”’ 

‘I am not dreaming of becoming a prima donna,”’ 
said Signora. ‘*‘ And yet, Planky,’’ she continued, 
frankly and without a trace of egotism, ‘*‘ do you know, 
it seems as if it would be easy forme. All I would have 
to do would be to step out on the stage and sing. I sing 
most of the time anyhow, and know all the operas 
from beginning to end. But there isn’t a chance of my 
becoming a prima donna. Then you know, Planky, | 
haven't a beautiful nose, and I couldn't think of singing 
Carmen to your Toreador and not have you say as we 
went on, ‘ Now zey are going to see ze two most beauti- 
ful noses in ze company.’ ”’ 

Planky looked at her for the first time, it seemed to 
her, seriously. ‘1 will say it, Signora, if you will say 
‘I love you’ to me and have it more than * just three 
words.’ ’’ 

But, even before he had finished, Signora had half 
flitted, half floated, away. As she reached the wings she 
turned. He was following her with a curious look — 
half amused, half sad. A sudden impulse, a wholly new 
one, came over her. She felt like rushing back, jumping 
up and throwing her arms around his neck ; but for the 
first time in her life she checked an impulse. A roguish 
finger-shake, an elfish glance, and she vanished. 

** I’m only Signora,’’ she had said in self-depreciation. 
Yet her opportunity was to come sooner than she, or 
any one else for that matter, had any idea of. 
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The new prima donna made her début as Carmen. It 
was barely more than a succes d’estime, The applause 
always came from the same few spots in the house, 
something which means ‘* paper’’ and a small personal 
claque. In fact, compared with the tumult which had 
attended Madame Caravé’s Carmen début, and the 
ovation always accorded her, the new prima donna 
made a distinct failure. If, however, she was aware of 
that fact, nothing in her bearing indicated it. 

Her début had been on a Monday, and, as was 
customary, a repetition of the performance had been 
billed for Friday. Every one supposed that, after such 
a fiasco, she would beg off and that some other opera 
would be substituted. But Friday came and no change. 
She had even asked for and been granted an extra 
rehearsal for certain scenes on Thursday. All day 
Friday the manager sat in his office waiting for the note 
which would tell him that she was ‘‘ indisposed.’’ He 
was prepared to hang up in the lobby the customary 
notice that, ‘‘ Owing to the sudden indisposition of 
Madame , the management has been compelled 
to change the opera from ‘ Carmen’ to ———.”’ 

But noon came, and four o’clock and six—and no 
note. It was then too late to have changed the bill in 
any event, so the manager went out for a bite. He 
really began to have a teeling of admiration for the 
prima donna. Where another would have sailed for 
Europe by the next steamer she was going to stay and 
face an unfavorably disposed audience again. 

It was drawing near the time for the performance. 
Planky and Varu and the other principals were already 
in their dressing-rooms. They could be heard trying 
snatches of their rdles. For half an hour members of 
the chorus had been crossing the stage on the way to 
their dressing-rooms, and many of them, already in 
their gay toggery, were chatting inthe wings. The boss 
carpenter was testing the bridge over which Carmen 
rl 9: her entrance, to make sure that it was firmly set 
up and would not begin to wobble — which stone bridges 
should not do. The orchestra was. arriving. In fact, a 
double-bass player, one of whose heavy strings had 
broken, was in his place putting on a new one, and you 
could hear the deep growl of the instrument as he drew 
his bow across it. But the prima donna had not arrived. 

It was time for the doors at the front of the house to 
open. Still no prima donna. Suddenly the manager 
appeared, It was evident he was furious. In his hand 
he held a letter. ‘** Look!’’ The word came from 
between his teeth as he held it upto Planky. Others 
gathered around. They knew without reading what 
was the matter. The prima donna had held on till the 
last moment, then her spirit had given out. It was the 
usual physician's certificate, but really she had lost 
heart. It meant the worst thing that can happen toa 
manager —a ‘‘ dark house,”’ turning an audience away 
and having no periormance. As all realized this there 








was a sudden silence. At that moment a clear, strong 


voice was heard singing : 
‘“ Prés des remparts de Seville.” 


The manager started. It was so like Caravé. It 
sounded as it she were singing over the ‘‘ Seguidilla.”’ 

** Signora !"’ exclaimed Planky. 

‘* Signora!’’ echoed the chorus. 

** Signora?’’ queried the manager under his breath. 
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Just then Signora came on. As usual on ‘‘ Carmen” 
nights she had donned a Carmen costume. It seemed 
as if she were the prima donna—all ready to go on. 
She looked at the people who were eying her so 
expectantly. 

Planky explained. ‘‘ Signora, you know Carmen. 
You can sing it. Will you?” 

‘* Why not? I have sung it since I was a baby.’’ 

The manager said nothing. He was accustomed to 
taking chances, and, after all, was this such a great one ? 
The group dispersed to their places; the orchestra 
began tuning up. Signora stood in the wings. Varu 
came up to her. He was excited. ‘* It is the great 
moment of your life, Signora. You are to sing with me. 
I will help make you famous, for you will have the 
greatest Don Jose to act with you. Say you love me, 
Signora. Bah! when I think of the women who adore 
me—Countesses, Princesses, Queens—and I am to 
allow myself to be put off by you, a child who does not 
know her own mind! You think you are in love with 
Planky.”’ He laughed sardonically. ‘‘ In love with a 
basso when you can have a tenor, and a great tenor at 
that. You shrink from me?’’ His eyes flashed with 
rage. ‘‘ You must love me; you shall love me, and 
to-night, or-——"’ His hand went to his dagger’s hilt. 


Signora heard Planky in another part of the wings try- 
ing a few bars of the Toreador song which the orchestra 
was playing in the overture. She ran up to him, and, 
standing beside him, thrust her little hand in his big 
palm. He seemed to her like a protector. She felt as 
if she needed one. He construed her action as a mark 
of gratitude for his having suggested her to the manager, 
or as evidence of a slight feeling of timidity now that 
she really was to confront an audience, and he beamed 
down upon her reassuringly from his height. 


The orchestra had nearly finished the short overture. 
She heard the buzzer, the electric signal for the curtain. 
It had a new significance for her. As the curtain rose 
she-had, unseen herself, a view of part of the house ; she 
remembered a lot of trivial things about some of the 
people in the boxes which had been told her by the 
American prima donna who was quite a society pet. 

Just how long Signora would have allowed her 
eyes to wander along the box tiers there is no knowing. 
She was recalled by Planky. The call-boy was coming 
to warn her of her cue. She withdrew her hand from 
Planky’s and hurried to the spot from which she was 
to make her entrance over the bridge. She heard the 
factory bell; the tenors, ‘‘ La cloche est sonnée’’ (‘* The 
bell is striking ’’); the basses, ‘‘ Mais nous ne voyous 
pas la Carmencita?”’ (‘‘ But why do we not see 
Carmen?’’). A touch from Planky. She was on the 
bridge, waving her fan and laughing; now halt-way 
across it—and the house applauding. 

Yes—applauding. For this audience, like all audi- 
ences when a change is announced in an important 
member of the cast, though disappointed and deter- 
mined to sulk, recognized, almost the instant Signora 
came over the bridge with a saucy toss of the head and 
waving a red poppy, that here was a successor to 
Caravé. The litheness, the unconscious grace, were 
apparent, and the magnetism which is inseparable from 
real artistic temperament— qualities in her which for 
years had captivated every one behind the scenes —had 
in a few moments communicated themselves to the 

front of the house.’’ Planky stood in the wings and 
marveled, Varu was devouring her with his eyes. Not 
a motion did he lose as, flirting with her fan and with 
glances full of witchery at him, she sang the 
‘* Habanera,”’ taking a high note which she allowed to 
die away without robbing it of its sensuous beauty, then 
tripping away from the crowd to where he sat, pressing 
suddenly and wholly unexpectedly an acacia flower 
tightly upon his lips, letting it drop at his feet, and then 
lightly running away with a rippling laugh into the ciga- 
rette factory. It was all done with inimitable coquetry. 
The audience was in a ferment of enthusiasm. And 
later, after the quarrel scene and her arrest —the angry 
stamp of the foot; the nonchalance with which she 
powdered her face when told she was to go to prison ; 
her bravado air as she sang the ‘‘ tra la la la’’; her 
mocking, military step as she followed Don Jose ; the 
enchanting archness and insinuating witchery of the 
** Seguidilla’’ — when the curtain fell she had scored a 
triumph such as had no one before her except Caravé. 
Yet she was not an imitation of Caravé. There were 
innumerable telling bits of stage ‘* business’? which no 
one had used before. 

very one behind the scenes was in ecstasy with the 
exception of herself. She took it all very quietly. ‘* I 
have been singing it for years. I should know it.” 
Then she broke away from the crowd and went to her 
dressing-room, but not until Planky had raised her hand 
to his lips and kissed it, and she had, with a laugh, 
refused the same favor to Varu. She did not see the 
look of hatred he gave Planky —as if he were Don Jose, 
and Planky the Toreador, in real life. 
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Everything went along all right in the next two acts 
and the enthusiasm of the audience increased with every 
scene. Signora’s magnetism and abandon seemed con- 
tagious. It pervaded the whole performance. Planky 
never had sung the famous ‘‘ ‘Toreador, en garde !’’ so 
well. He appeared keyed up by a desire to give every 
possible brilliance to Signora’s début. 

Varu also outdid himself, and near the end of the 
third act, when Don Jose and Escamillo have the knife 
duel which Carmen breaks off, he made such a savage 
onslaught that it seemed to require all of Planky’s skill 
to parry his thrusts and escape a real injury. 

‘* Signora,’”’ said Planky, after they came back from 
acknowledging many times the outburst of enthusiasm 
which followed the falling of the curtain, ‘* have a care. 
Varu meant to kill me. I am sure of it. He is mad 
with jealousy. I will watch, but have a care yourself !”’ 

Signora laughed. ‘‘‘ Killed on the night of her 
début’ — wouldn’t it sound romantic ?”’ 

** It would be terrible!’ Then, with a depth of feeling 
she had never heard from him save when he sang, 
Planky exclaimed, ‘‘ It would make me wretched for 
life !”’ 

‘* Planky,” she said with a tantalizing smile, ‘‘ I 
believe you are growing fond of me. You must have 
discovered that I, too, have a beautiful nose!’’ Then 
she took her station to be ready for going on. 

Everything seemed contusion on the stage, yet every- 
thing was proceeding by method. Several ‘* grips’’ 
were taking away the steps by which Micaela had 
ascended to the ‘* runway’’ over which she had made 
her entrance. Others were folding up rocks and 
running them off; still others were carrying off trees. 
There was a general upheaval of Nature. Into the 
place where a rocky background had been a few minutes 
before there descended a small drop showing the bull- 
fight arena and an audience of painted faces. Some ten 
feet in front of this descended another drop showing the 
front wall of the arena with large, heavy wooden practi- 
cal doors. The street scene, the Plaza del Toro, with 
the orange-vender’s stand on the right, extended from 
this to the footlights. 

The stage manager clapped his hands. The prompter 
straightened up in his box, the conductor dove into 
the little hole that led down to the orchestra, the elec- 
trician gave his last orders. The street people— 
venders, citizens, gendarmes— went on. ‘* Buzz— buzz 
—buzz.”’ Up went the curtain. Then came the ballet 
with its tambourines and castagnets. The li: -formeda 





semi-circle by interlocking arms over shoulders, and, 
swaying to and fro with the premiére pirouetting in 
front, danced down to the footlights. Then a rush of 
all toward one of the wings and there entered the proces- 
sion to the arena, the doors of which swung open. 

lirst came the Alguacil on horseback, then the 
chulos bearing the colors. Cries from the crowd greeted 
the banderilleros dressed in bespangled green and 
waving crimson cloths. Shouts of ‘‘ The picadors with 
those pointed lances!” ‘‘’The cuadrilla of toreros!’’ A 
tremendous shout and Escamillo entered with Carmen. 
‘* Vive Escamillo! Bravo! Bravo!” Last of all the 
Alcade and his guards. 

The crowd entered the arena. The doors were 
closed. ' The street was deserted save for Carmen, who 
there awaited the issue of the bull fight, and Don Jase, 


- who had slunk in almost at the last. 


Sehind the drop representing the front of the arena 
the bull fight was supposed to be in progress. The 
opera, it will be remembered, reaches its climax as 
Carmen, hearing Escamillo acclaimed victor, rushes 
toward the arena pursued by Don Jose, who, as she 
reaches the entrance, overtakes her and thrusts his 
dagger into her, she falling dead at the very doers just 
as they swing open to let out the crowd shouting for 
Escamillo, who comes forward to find the woman he 
expected to greet him lying dead at his feet. 

Inside the arena, however, there is no charging bull. 
A stage hand in his shirt-sleeves sits on a box holding in 
his hand a string attached to the doors so that he can 
pull them open at the critical moment. This evening, 
however, Planky made him get up and he took his 
place. He was anxious for Signora. He dreaded the 
final scene and wanted to be where he could watch part 
of the stage through the crack between the doors. 
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Micaela, who, having nothing to do after the third act, 
had dressed to go home, crossed through the arena on 
her way to the street. Seeing Planky sitting on the box 
holding the doorstring in his hand she was about to 
playfully knock his hat off his head when a realistic 
outery from Carmen arrested her attention. As she 
listened she could almost feel the emotional tension to 
which the audience had been worked up. Evidently 
the scene was being carried out with wonderful dramatic 
lorce, 

She spoke to Planky, but he did not seem to hear her. 
Ile was winding the torero’s crimson cloth in heavy 
folds around his left arm. He had heard a note of real 
terror in Signora’s outcry. He knew that she had 
become aware of her danger, but he also knew that the 
time for him to act had not yet come. Signora must be 
saved, but, above all, whatever happened, the scene 
must not be spoiled. His artistic instincts forbade tha:. 
So would hers. 

Signora could at any moment escape into the wings, 
run around to the arena and be safe with him. But he 
knew she would not, for that would spoil the scene—- 
and she, too, was an artist. Then, there was Varu. He 
intended to kill her. Of that Planky was sure. But 
there was no danger of his attempting it until the 
moment called for in the opera when she reached the 
door of the arena. They all were artists, all governed 
by the theatrical instinct, and not one of them would go 
out of their parts till the proper climax was reached. 

It was coming. The band broke in. The crowd in 
the arena shouted. Planky heard Signora’s and Varu’s 
footsteps as she rushed for the doors with him in pur- 
suit. ‘* Planky! Planky!” he heard her call beneath 
her breath. He saw the savage look in Varu’s eyes. 
He saw him raise the knife. In a moment it would be 
buried to the hilt in Signora’s back. 

The time to open wide the doors had not yet come. 
But Planky made a slight crevice between them, and, as 
the knife flashed through the air on its fatal errand, he 
thrust out his arm and caught the point on the crimson 
cloak. Varu was between him and the audience, which 
did not see what was done. He felt the force of the 
madman’s blow. Then he heard Signora’s agonized 
shriek —a shriek which so thrilled the audience that, as 
Planky pulled the string and the doors swung back 
allowing the crowd to surge out, the whole house burst 
into a tremendous uproar of applause. Signora had 
been saved —and the scene, too! 
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Down came the curtain. Varuslunk away. He took 
the next steamer for Europe, much to the surprise of the 
opera public, which never knew why.  Planky raised 
Signora from the floor. She looked at him in a dazed, 
frightened way, as if she hardly could realize that she 
was out of danger. Her cry had been real. Beyond 
the curtain the house was in a tumult. Signora seemed 
so weak Planky almost had to drag her through the 
proscenium door. Men were applauding, women wav- 
ing their kerchiefs and wraps, and throwing flowers. A 
crowd, gathered in ‘‘ cranks’ alley,” the space just in 
front of the proscenium arch, shouted every time Planky 
and Signora passed in and out, which was many times. 
But Planky almost had to drag her, for she clung to him 
as if she would drop without his support. 

At last the house lights were ordered down and the 
crowd gradually dispersed. Planky gathered the girl 
in his arms and carried her to her dressing-room, where 
he placed her on a couch. She lay there, her eyes 
closed. He knelt beside her. 

‘* Is there anything else I can do for you, Signora?’’ 
he asked. Slowly she opened her eyes. 

‘* Planky !”’ she said, *‘ dear Planky! would you still 
like me to say ‘ I love you’ and not have it sound just 
like three words?’’ He answered with his eyes. 
Signora put her arms around his neck. ‘I love you, 
I love you, I love you!”’ she said with a depth of feeling 
that thrilled him with happiness. 

There were sounds near the door. They looked up. 
There was the rest of the company waiting to congratu- 
late Signora on her triumph. But they had taken in the 
situation and were beaming all over with joy. Signora 
saw them. Drawing back a little and giving Planky a 
roguish smile, she said: 

‘* Now, Planky, zey are going to see ze two most 
beautiful noses in ze company !”’ 
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(THE END) 
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OUNG as Charles Dana Gibson is —he is but in his thirty-fifth year 
—he has been famous and successful for the past ten years, 
although it is within the latter half of that period that the fullness 

of artistic reputation has come to him. Yet in his case there has been 
no exception to the rule, ‘‘No royal road to success.’’? He has worked 
hard, he has known the agony of disappointment, the humiliation of 
rejection, the bitterness of deferred hope. But manfully he has held on 
his way, sure of himself, surer of his art; profiting by the salutary 
discipline of adversity ; encouraged by the admiration of his friends ; 
helped also by that candid and impersonal criticism which compels the 
artist to the best expression of himself. Thus his career, extraordinary 
as it has been, cannot be pronounced exceptional, save in the rapid 
ripening of his powers. 

His beginning is perhaps best told in his own words : 

‘*The first public exhibition and sale of my work took place in Boston. 
I was then about six years old, and ever since I could remember | had 
been able to cut paper pictures of horses, cows, dogs, elephants and 
tigers from pieces of white note-paper with a pair of scissors, blunt- 
pointed so I would not injure myself. I can remember that. this 
accomplishment of mine was a matter of considerable family pride, and 
I was often called away from my playmates in the back yard to give a 
reluctant exhibit of my skill with the scissors for the benefit of those 
callers who strove to please the family by refusing to believe that the 
paper horses and dogs shown in the drawing-room were my work. I 
remember one day that a large, stout lady caused us much alarm by 
saying that her husband, who was a captain in a prominent Boston 
militia regiment, had a man in his company who could cut figures as 
well as I could. This knowledge that I had a rival in my particular field 
set me thinking that perhaps the captain’s friend made his living by his 
skill in this line, whereas I had only followed it for amusement ; and, 
being seized for the first time with the desire to make money, I talked 
the matter over with my brother, and we decided that if a certain little 
girl-playmate up the street approved we would give this new business 
venture a trial the very next morning. 
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** Having won her enthusiastic promise of support, we 
all three made an appointment to meet on her door- 
step shortly after sunrise. 1 took my scissors and paper 
with me and commenced at once cutting out my very 
best figures under the anxious surveillance of the little 
girl, who carefully watched every turn of the scissors 
until a large stock of horses, dogs, goats, cows and 
other animals had been cut out and placed on the two 
lower steps which served as our show window. 

‘* My partners were wondering why the streets were 
so deserted, and the little girl, whose curls were some- 
what awry, and who still had a may look in her eyes, 
was beginning to feel disappointed, when there was a 
rattle of wheels over the pavement, and a milkman drove 
up to the door. This suggested to us for the first time 
the possibility that we had commenced business rather 
too early in the morning. I shall never forget that milk- 
man. He had a pleasant face, and when he jumped 
from his cart with a shrill whistle and took the pail from 
the side door, he looked so good-naturedly at us that by 
the time he had dipped his ladle into the can and filled 
the pail with fresh milk we had almost gathered enough 
courage to ask him if he did not wish to buy some of our 
paper pictures. We pointed to the steps. 

** He had a keen sense of humor and took in the situ- 
ation at a glance. He inquired the price of a cow and 
a horse, and finally agreed to buy two if I would cut 
them out while he waited. This did not take me long, 
and he paid us the three cents with a cheerfulness that 
made us wish that we had asked more. He asked my 
name and wrote it on the back of the cow and the horse, 
and, wishing us good luck, drove away. 
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‘*The milkman was our only customer that morning. 
The baker’s man had no sense of humor whatever, and 
as for the butcher’s boy, he was impossible. We were 
getting hungry now, and shortly before breakfast-time 
we dissolved partnership after declaring a dividend of 
one cent each, and my brother and I ran home to break- 
fast with the first money we had ever earned. 

‘* Soon after this we moved away from Boston, and 
when I got to be fifteen years old I was learning to be 


a stock broker in a Wall Street office. When Garfield 
was shot some of the messenger boys in the street 
made up a prize of one dollar to be given to the boy 
who could make the best picture of the dying 
President, which I won. After this I gave up the idea 
of becoming a stock broker and studied for two years 
at the Art Students’ League.” 
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These two years, with a brief period of study later at 
Julien’s afe/ier, in Paris, summed up for Gibson what is 
usually called an art education—that is to say, the 
instruction in technique which is deemed essential in the 
schools. But the art school rarely identifies the future 
artist. Usually the artist that is to be fails to identify 
himself. And those who are supposed to be alive to 
the indications of genius or merit generally fail to help 
him out. This is the common experience, and this also 
was Gibson’s. ‘‘ When I got out of the art school,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ I couldn’t draw any better, to all appearances, 
than when I went in — that is, my work wasn’t any more 
salable. But I made up a portfolio of all sorts of things 
I had done in the school and started out to see what I 
could do. I visited every publishing house, photo- 
engraving establishment and lithographer in the city 
of New York. They were all very polite; they even 
became pleasantly familiar with me, but none of them 
wanted my work. I would take a bundle of drawings 
into Harper's —for I did not skip the big places — and 
give them to the boy without my name and address, 
and say I would call in a day or two. Sometimes I 
would go back for them — sometimes I left the draw- 
ings altogether.”’ 

At last came the first success. Young Gibson made 
a drawing of a dog barking at the moon which he 
labeled ‘‘ The Moon and I’’—the reference being to a 
comic song in the ‘‘ Mikado ’’—and it was accepted by 
Mr. Mitchell, the art editor of ‘‘Life.’’ Gibson went 
home, walking on air, with an invitation to submit more 
of his work. That same evening he made not fewer 
than twelve drawings, and next day laid them on the 
table before the astonished editor. The latter looked 
them over with a little smile which Gibson had now 























ELL, I’m out of a job—thrown out of it by a 
child, or perhaps I should say by a child’s 
heedless mother. 

No, it wasn’t an accident, and I wasn’t 
discharged, either—just resigned, you 
know. Nothing against me; record good, 

and all that; but one of us had to get off the right of 

way, and the child wouldn’t. So I had no choice. It’s 
pretty hard on my wife, but she understands and she 
doesn’t complain. She knows the ‘‘ run’”’ was killing 

me—making me a nervous wreck—and it’s worth a 

little hunger to gain freedom from the haunting fear of 

taking human lite—a child’s life. She’s glad I’ve quit, 
even if I am having trouble finding something else to 
do. That's the way with a good and patient woman. 
There’s no story about it; nothing thrilling, nothing 
heroic, nothing out of the ordinary. Bill Higgins had 
my car before I got it, and Bill used to tell me about this 
youngster — said it put half a dozen new gray hairs in his 

head every day. You see, the little fellow lives on a 

branch in the suburbs, where we’re expected to run 

about a mile a minute, and he plays in the street. 

Others do that, too, but they’re older and not so help- 

less as this one, and you don’t find them making mud 

pies between the rails or toddling across the tracks when 
you least expect it. The only complaint ever made 
against Bill came from his stopping the car so quick that 
he piled all the passengers up in the front end, and the 
youngster made him do that. 

** See any more gray hairs ?’’ Bill used to ask when 
he came in at the end of his run. 

‘** Not a one,”’ we’d answer. 

‘* Bad eyesight,”’ he’d say. ‘‘ They’re there, all right. 

I felt ’em turn gray when I passed ‘ Little Mud Pie’ 

to-day. Lord! but I tell you that kid will never be so 

near death again till his time comes !”’ 
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‘* Little Mud Pie’’ was the name Bill gave the young- 
ster, and after a bit we all knew him by that name. 
‘** Little Mud Pie’’ made a big change in Bill, too. 
There never was such a jolly man as Bill was at first, 
but he got irritable and nervous and gloomy —seemed 
like he was haunted by some horrible thought. We men 
worried about him, and one day, when he told of another 
close shave the youngster’d had, we asked him why he 
didn’t speak to the child’s mother. He said he had, 
but she just told him to mind his own business — and his 
business seemed to be to look out for the kid. 

Finally, one Saturday he came in looking worse broke 
up than ever. 

‘** Caught it on the fender,’’ he said in answer to our 
questions. ‘‘ Only bruised a little, but I’m through—I 
can’t stand it.”’ 

He went into the superintendent’s office, and pretty 
soon the old man sent for me and told me Bill had quit 
and that I'd have to take the car on the Lawndale 
branch. The branch was less than a mile long, connect- 
ing two main lines, and only one car was run on it, so 
the conductor and the motorman of that car had it all to 
themselves. But you bet they had to make good time, 
just for that reason. 








begun to understand. He took away his drawings, but 
was encouraged to try again. 

That first picture in ‘‘Life’? opened a market for 
Gibson. Within a year his pen-and-ink sketches were 
in general demand. His first magazine work was the 
illustration of a story by Sarah Orne Jewett, ‘‘ The Luck 
of the Bogans,’’ which was published in ‘‘Scribner’s 
Magazine.’”’ Then came an order from ‘‘ The Century,”’ 
andat last ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine’’ admitted him. Indeed, 
this last-named magazine soon made a contract with 
Gibson by which he was to draw for no other monthly 
publication for a year. Recognition had come to 
the young artist. He had not yet reached his twenty- 
fifth year. 

Success is a composite thing, not easily explained 
and not to be expressed in any given formula. Yet, 
looking back over Charles Dana Gibson’s brief and bril- 
liant career, one might be inclined to say that his 
creation of a certain charming type, now universally 
identified as the ‘‘Gibson Girl,”’ was the chief factor in 
his success, the compelling cause of his early acquired 
and remarkable vogue. The ‘‘Gibson Girl” became 
the rage upon the publication in New York, in the fall 
of 1894, of the first collection of Mr. Gibson’s drawings. 
The book was a large folio, containing eighty-four of 
the artist’s best cartoons, with a characteristic sketch 
of the American girl on the cover. It was received 
with great favor by the public, and the critics acknowl- 
edged the publication to be of marked significance in 
the history of American art. The vogue of the ‘‘Gibson 
Girl’’ has continued to the present hour. 
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Touching the original model of the ‘‘ Gibson Girl,’’ 
there has been nearly as much controversy as over the 
question whether she were a truly representative type. 
As a matter of artistic history it may be here recorded 
that the model from which Gibson drew the conception 
so long identified with his art—a conception often 
varied and modified, of course — was a beautiful young 
Irish woman, Mrs. Minnie Clark, who for a consider- 
able time was regarded as the queen of professional 
models in this country. 
































“Little Mud Pie” 


A MOTORMAN’S STORY OF A CHILD: By ELLIOTT 


Well, I didn’t like it very much, but I had to take the 
run, of course, and the very first trip that youngster 
toddled out in front of the car and I didn’t get over the 
chill it gave me for a good two hours, I think I missed 
him by just about aninch. On the back trip I slackened 
up on that block and made up my mind that I’d do so 
every time. But I couldn’t. You see, there was some 
lumber for a new house out in the road, and at one end 
of the block there were weeds and tall grass right close 
up to the track, and I never could tell where ‘*‘ Little 
Mud Pie’’ would be found. He might bob out of the 
weeds, or he might come running out from behind the 
lumber, or he might be playing in the dirt right next to 
the track. That meant that I had to'go slow for the 
whole block, and on the third trip my conductor came 
up and told me we were not making our time and would 
have all kinds of trouble if we didn’t do better. So I 
had to turn her loose and trust to luck. 
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In less than a week I found I was dreaming about that 
kid. [used to wake up in a cold perspiration and it 
would take me several minutes to convince myself that 
I hadn’t killed him. Talk about being haunted! Say! 
I guess I know what it is! I became morbid and 
morose, and the strain began to tell on me. 

‘* Some day,’’ I kept repeating to myself, ‘‘ I am going 
to kill that little fellow,’’ and that thought was with me 
sleeping and waking. I couldn’t get away from it. I 
tell you, it was terrible —an ever-present horror. Every 
motorman who has to go at high speed is under a strain 
so severe that I believe it shortens his life, but there is 
usually something impersonal about it. There is always 
the danger that he may hit some one ; there are narrow 
escapes every day of his life; but the people are 
unknown to him, and there is some consolation in know- 
ing that they are old enough to look out for themselves 
and are at least partially to blame if anything happens. 
But here the element of personality entered into the 
affair. I knew just who I was going to kill; I saw him 
dozens of times a day; I came to know him; and he 
was an irresponsible toddling youngster who could not 
look out for himself. I tell you there was something 
heartless and cold-blooded about running that car —it 
made me feel like a monster, and the reflection that the 
boy’s mother was primarily to blame didn’t help me any. 

The situation so preyed upon me that one night I went 
to see the mother. Bill had got no satisfaction when he 
spoke to her from the car, but I thought possibly if I 
called upon her I might be able to do better. I’m better 
educated than most of the men and I can talk pretty 
well, but I couldn’t do a thing with her. 

‘** You just watch out for the boy or it'll be the worse 
for you,”’ she exclaimed angrily when I mentioned the 
danger. ‘‘ I guess he’s got a better right in the road 
than you have, anyhow, for we was here before there 
was any Cars.”’ 

‘* But he may be killed,’’ I said. 

‘* Killed !”’ she cried. ‘* Don’t you come makin’ any 
of your threats to me. You dasn’t kill him, and you 
know you dasn’t, for it would cost you a big lot of 
money. I'd sue you, that’s what I'd do, and I'd tell the 
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jury you threatened to kill the boy if we didn’t move 
and get him out of the way. I ain’t got time to be tag- 
gin’ him ’round, and if you own the street it’s for you to 
look out for the people that’s in it."’ 

If it had been the mother who was in danger I think I 
would have ceased to worry about it, although I don’t 
think she was as heartless as her words would indicate. 
She was ignorant and heedless, and bitterly opposed to 
the trolley. Parental responsibilities always sit lightly 
upon the ignorant. But that didn’t help me any. I 
couldn’t say, ‘‘ Devil take the boy!’’ just because the 
mother said, ‘‘ Devil take the road!’’ And I worried 
more than ever. Once in a while when she happened to 
be in front of her house she would shake her fist at me 
and yell to the youngster, ‘‘ Play in the road all you 
want to! He dasn’t touch you !”’ 

Then I went to the superintendent and explained the 
situation to him, but he was a business man and a cor- 
poration official from the ground up. 

‘* You say you’ve already warned the mother?’’ he 
said inquiringly. 

‘* Yes,’’ Lanswered, ‘‘ but she pays no attention to it.’’ 

‘* Tl have a letter written to her,’’ he told me after a 
minute of thought. ‘‘ Perhaps that will make more of 
an impression.”’ 

A day or so later he sent for me and showed me a 
dirty scrawl in which the woman dared the road to hurt 
her boy and repeated much that she had told me. 

“* Well?” I said. 

‘* Make your schedule time,’’ he replied. ‘‘ Watch 
out for the boy as best you can, but make your schedule 
time.”’ 

I suggested that I would like to be transferred, but he 
shook his head. 

‘* You’re doing all right,’’ he said, ‘‘ and after what’s 
happened no one can blame you if the boy is hurt.” 
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I took out my car that day and made the regular trips 
without particular incident until the last one. Then, as 
we came rushing along, I saw the boy sitting on one of 
the rails, playing with a little broken cart, while his 
mother showered maledictions on me from the sidewalk. 
I shut off the current and threw myself on the brake, 
and—snap! it broke. I won’t try to tell you of the 
horror of that moment. I couldn’t do it, and you 
wouldn’t appreciate it if I could. The mother seemed 
to understand that something was wrong when the car 
failed to slack up, and she began to scream. The boy 
was still some distance ahead, but you know how far a 
trolley car will go with no brake set. For an instant I 
was bewildered with horror. Then—I don’t know 
how the idea occurred to me—I yanked off the motor 
handle, got down on the step, and as the car gradually 
lost speed I shoved the handle diagonally under one of 
the wheels. It derailed the car and we came to a full 
stop within ten feet of the boy. 

That night I resigned. No, I wasn’t discharged, I tell 
you—I resigned. I was congratulated and compli- 
mented at the office, but I quit. My nerve was gone— 
gone forever —and I’m looking for something else to do. 

I have a little toddler of my own at home, you know. 
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PART FOUR 

COULD not 
help feeling a 
little hurt that 
Atherton had 
never taken 
me into his 
confidence on 
the subject of 
Edith and 
Max Kendal. 
It seemed to me that 
as a member of the 
family | might have 
been told of a family 
affair of such impor- 
tance. I determined 
to say nothing to 
him about it, but he 
guessed from my 
manner that some- 
thing was wrong, 

‘*What is the 
matter, Kittie ?’’ he 
asked, as he lighted 
his after-luncheon 
cigarette. ‘‘Are 
you stage-struck 
about to-night ?’”’ 

I tried to laugh it 
off, but he was not 
to be deceived. 

‘* Come, out with 
it!’’ said he, coming 
around to my end of 
the table. 

Of course it ended 
in my telling him 
what the trouble 
was. 

‘*But that was 
Edith’s affair, not 
mine,’’ said he. ‘‘I 





I had met him for 
the first time at the 
Assembly, although 
the Binghams had, 
of course, always 
known him, and I 
was looking forward 
with some curiosity 
to seeing his house. 
Hehadrecently built 
a beautiful nee et 
and had it hung with 
rare tapestries, and 
for years he had been 
callectian the rarest 
and most exquisite 
pictures, china and 
furniture that could 
be found on either 
continent. We were 
a little late, and the 
music was just about 
to begin when we 
entered, so we sat 
far back and did 
not have an oppor- 
tunity of speaking 
to our host. 

It was good music. 
Adamowski played, 
and a famous 
soprano gave sev- 
eralwongs. I re- 
membered the 
conversation I had 
heard between 
Atherton and Mr. 
Kendal, and I 
looked with some 
interest at the faces 
of the audience. We 
were seated in such 
a way that I could 





tell you all my own 








study them. There 





troubles, darling, DRAWN BY ALICE BARGER STEPHENS 
and you know my ‘*l SHALL NEVER FORGET 
whole past life as are 
well as I do myself, 
but I thought if 
:dith wanted you to know about that she would tell you 
herself. It was a miserable business altogether. They 
were engaged only a few days. Father and I are very fond 
of Max, but mother is so conservative—and I myself 
would prefer to have Edith marry more in our own set of 
people. It was hard for her at the time, but she was very 
plucky and is all over it now.”’ 
So spoke the man of the family! I loved him all the 
better for his fine sense of honor in regard to telling me 
the affairs of others, but I could not help inwardly derid- 
ing him for his masculine obtuseness ; I longed to set him 
right, but I determined to follow his example and say 
nothing about what really concerned neither of us. : 
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Such a good time as I had that night ! 
get my first Assembly. In the first place my gown was a 
periect success. Atherton informed me before we left 
home that I looked ‘‘ perfectly stunning,’’ and even after 
making due allowance for his partial eyes I knew that I 
did look fairly well. It is always a beautiful ball, for the 
loyer of the Academy lends itself very well to the exquisite 
decorations. Every one was nice to me and I met many 
whom I had never even seen before. The Assembly 
brings out so many of the older men who never think of 
going to any other festivity of that nature from one year’s 
end to another. The fathers and mothers of the ‘‘ buds”’ 
always go, and the gay young married people, but never 
the elder sisters of the all-powerful débutantes. As the 
night wore on many of the last named, among them 
Nan, looked radiant and quite free from the anxiety that 
had oppressed them at first, but when I went to the 


I shall never for- 


MY FIRST ASSEMBLY. 


IT 1S ALWAYS A BEAUTIFUL BALL 
LENDS ITSELF VERY WELL TO THE EXQUISITE DECORATICNS”’ 


dressing-room for my fan which I had left there I found six 
or eight girls sitting disconsolate in attitudes of despair. 

‘* Aren’t you coming?”’ | asked, thinking they had 
probably just arrived. [| happened to know two or three 
of them. 

‘*No, we are not engaged for either supper or the 
german !’’ said they. 

‘* But come !”’ L urged. ‘‘ Come with me and you may 
get partners. You never will if you stay here.’’ 

‘* Nothing would induce us to!’’ they wailed in chorus. 
‘* There is no hope. We should have to go to supper with 
our fathers and uncles, and sit out the german with the 
chaperons.’’ And one of them gave herself up unrestrain- 
edly to tears. 

I saw that I could do nothing, so [ left them. Poor lit- 
tle things! They were not a success in society, but they 
were intelligent girls as girls go, sweet, good and pretty. 
After all, what is the secret of popularity? What consti- 
tutes that intangible, evanescent, indescribable something 
that we call ‘‘ charm’”’? 

Shortly after the Assembly Edith and I went to a lunch- 
eon given at the Acorn Club, which is to the women what 
the Philadelphia and the Rittenhouse Clubs are to the 
men: a rendezvous for the socially inclined and a conve- 
nient place for entertaining, besides possessing all the 
other advantages that one expects from the modern club. 
I doubt, though, if as much gossip emanates from the 
feminine Acorn as from its brothers above and below it 
in Walnut Street. 

After the luncheon many of us, looking very festive with 
our huge bunches of pink roses, went together to a 


musicale given by a bachelor artist, Mr. ‘‘ Teddy ’’ Bemis. 


FOR THE FOYER OF THE ACADEMY 


was no doubt that 
among those whom 
I could see music 
was an acquired 
taste. They listened 
and they clapped, and they said ‘* How lovely!’ but with 
the exception of Edith their appreciation went no deeper. 
No doubt I am unjust to many among the audience who 
were beyond my range of vision. 

I happened to be looking at Edith when a change passed 
over her face. The pupils of her eyes seemed to dilate 
and she grew a shade paler. Then I heard the strains of a 
violin as the bow was passed over it by a masterly hand. 
It happened that there were no programs in the part of the 
room where we had found seats and I did not know who 
was playing. I peeped through the crowd of. heads in 
front of me, but could see nothing. I half rose for an 
instant and then I understood. It was Max Kendal. 
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It was a daring thing to play at the same concert with 
Adamowski, but in my opinion he had not dared too 
much. I liked his playing better ; it was bolder and it had 
more depth ; it was the music of a man who had suffered 
and was the nobler for his suffering. To my own astonish- 
ment my eyes were full of tears when the last sweet strains 
died away. : 

The applause was cordial and no doubt was sincere, but 
it was for the man, not for the music. ‘* Max Kendal,”’ 
the audience said to one another; ‘‘ I did not know he 
had come back.’’ ‘‘ He has been studying abroad.” 
‘* He has a good deal of talent, but of course is not to 
be mentioned in the same breath with Adamowski, who 
plays with the Boston Symphony Orchestra.” ** | am 
rather surprised that Mr. Bemis had them the same day.” 

After the concert was over we all moved about through 
the beautiful rooms and had tea and a chat with our host. 
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Mr. Kendal seemed to find numerous friends, and I 
thought that for some reason he must have been forgiven 
his Diamond Street origin —though it was not because 
of his music. He came up to me and I was glad to have 


the opportunity to.tell him what I thought of it. He 
grasped my hand again in his impulsive fashion. 
‘* Mrs. Bingham, thank you!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 


are almost the only person who really means what you 


say. There are one or two others here who feel as 
you do, but that is all. I see the truth now of Athie’s 
remark. One must come to Philadelphia with a ready- 


” 


made reputation ; one cannot make it here. 

‘* Oh, you must not be in too great haste,’’ said I. 
‘* This is not all Philadelphia by any means. Give a 
big public concert and send some tickets to North Broad 
Street and Spring Garden Street. That is where the 
true music-lovers are to be found— uptown !”’ 

We were interrupted in our conversation by some 
one who approached from behind me. 

‘*Mrs. Bingham, what heresy is this that I hear? 
Uptown the place for music-lovers, when here are 
Bainbridge and Logan and half a dozen more of us who 
are working ourselves to death in the cause ?”’ 

It was Mr. Van Courtlandt who spoke—a big, kindly 
man with a deep voice. ‘‘ We have managed to pro- 
vide you with good opera,’’ he continued. ‘‘ There was 
a time when the stars always had colds and there was 
a regular epidemic of influenza among the whole troupe 
whenever the Philadelphia dates came around, but now 
what more could you ask ?”’ 

‘* What more, indeed ?’’ I rejoined heartily. ‘‘ Three 
months of opera is more than they have in musical 
Boston, and your opera house leaves nothing to be 
desired. Far be it trom me to complain, for I have 
enjoyed it immensely this winter.” 
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Judge Bingham had a box and so had we. The 
Academy of Music on opera nights is well worth see- 
ing. It is an imposing place always, but when every 
box is filled with beautitul women, sparkling with jewels 
and in the elaborate gowns that box parties require, the 
scene is very charming. Between the acts people walk 
in the corridors, or the men visit from box to box, and 
the hum of conversation and the laughter create an 
atmosphere of intimate sociability. The upper galleries 
are filled with those persons who do not care to pay 
the high prices demanded below stairs nor to wear the 
fine garments necessary there, but who do their share 
toward the festivity of the scene and who enjoy the music 
no less than the rest of us—and, just by way of an after- 
thought, the music is of the very best that Grau can 
provide. And then there are the stockholders in their 
seats—a most important and unique feature of the 
Academy of Music! The owner of stock draws no divi- 
dend, but he is the proud possessor of one ot the best 
seats inthe house. There he is entitled to place himself, 
night after night, whatever the form of entertainment, 
and his bearing as he descends the short flight of steps 
leading to this sacred reservation shows the world that 
he is not as other men: he is a stockholder. Between 
the acts he rises, and, opera-glass in hand, studies the 
audience, perhaps searching for his wife and daughters 
who are snugly stowed away in an upper tier. The 
stockholders’ seats are the delight of their owners and 
the despair of the managers. 

The first night that I went I could not help smiling to 
myself when I remembered a promise made by Alice 
Jackson that she would show me the Academy on an 
opera night. How little either of us supposed that I 
should see it then as Mrs. William Atherton Bingham, 
seated in my own box, surrounded by and counted 
among the most conservative and exclusive of the 
** downtown set’’ ! 

One night shortly after our conversation at Mr. Bemis’s 
musicale Mr. Van Courtlandt came to our box during 
one of the entr’actes. 

‘*T am going to try to interest you in our latest 
scheme,’’ said he. ‘‘ You .are so constant in your 
attendance at the opera and the Symphony concerts 
that | know you love music for its own sake. We want 
a permanent orchestra here so that we need not depend 
upon our neighbors for good instrumental music. Per- 
haps I can prevail upon you to be on the committee.”’ 

This was the beginning of my active interest in what 
may be called the ‘‘ musical politics’’ of Philadelphia. 
Such an exciting time as there was! Such an amount of 
argument and bickering! Meetings were held, com- 
mittees appointed, papers written and speeches made 
which seemed to have the effect of setting on edge all 
the participants in the enterprise. Society, without at 
all intending to do so, appeared to range itself against 
the ‘‘ profession,’’ and the ‘*‘ profession,’”’ to use the 
children’s phrase, ‘‘ got mad.’’ To-day the matter is 
settled, in so far as we give concerts and do other things 
in the name of ‘* The Philadelphia Orchestra.’’ But to 
play to houses only half or a third full is not encouraging 
to the ‘‘Orchestra’’ or to its ‘‘ angels.” 
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And so the winter with all its gayeties and social 
duties passed by, and at last Lent came, bringing with 
it a welcome rest. 

Although Philadelphia was founded by Quakers and 
her early history was so largely influenced by their 
gentle and peace-loving methods there are very few of 
the sect there now. Nearly all of the old families have 
Quaker blood in their veins, for, while in old days the 
‘* Friends’’ rarely married ‘‘ out of meeting,’’ within 
the last hundred years this rule has by no means been fol- 
lowed. One rarely sees the plain dress of the ‘‘ Friends ”’ 
now except during ‘‘ yearly meeting week,’’ when old- 
fashioned members come to town from Westchester 
and other suburban places, and then the broad-brimmed 
hat and neat gray bonnet may be seen flitting in and out 
of the old meeting-houses in Twelfth Street, and in 
Arch Street below Fourth. A suggestion of their 
ancient faith still lingers with some families who have a 
pretty custom of saying ‘‘ thee”? and ‘‘thou’’ among 
themselves, but beyond this it dwells with them no 
longer. With very few exceptions the Philadelphians 
are members of the Episcopal Church. 

The Binghams went to St. Peter’s, at Third and Pine 
Streets, the same quaint old church with its high-backed 
pews and its lofty steeple that stood there among the 





trees before the Revolution, when that part of the town 
was considered fashionable. Some families still linger 
in Fourth Street in the houses occupied by their ances- 
tors, but for the most part the dwelling-houses have been 
turned into lawyers’ offices and other places of business 
in Third and Fourth Streets, while in the near neigh- 
borhood of St. Peter’s there is ample opportunity for 
the form of charitable diversion known as ‘* slumming.”’ 
Old Christ Church is in Second Street above Market 
Street. It was here that Washington worshiped when 
he lived in Philadelphia, and from here that the first 
American Bishop was sent across the sea to England to 
be consecrated. With the exception of Gloria Dei or 
the ‘‘ Old Swedes Church,”’ in the southeastern part of 
the city, Christ Church is the oldest of the places of 
worship, and, like that quaint old building, is hallowed 
by many Colonial associations. 
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When Lent came society divided itself into three 
parts: those who went to church every day, belonged 
to sewing-classes and other charitable affairs, and really 
withdrew from the frivolities of the world; those who 
devoted the six weeks to matters for which they had had 
no time during the winter, such as unpaid visits, classes 
in languages, and other ‘‘ mind-improvers’’; and those 
who went to Atlantic City or Lakewood or Florida. 

I plead guilty to belonging to all three classes. I 
went to church quite regularly, very often meeting 
Atherton there, for he was particular about those things. 
I at last found time to go more frequently to see Alice 
Jackson. With the best intentions in the world I had 
neglected her during the winter, for I had been drawn 
almost imperceptibly into such a whirl of gayety that 
there never seemed to be time to go up to Spring Garden 
Street. It does take time to go uptown, especially when 
there is always something to claim one’s attention 
nearer home— which remark shows how quickly I had 
become contaminated by the Philadelphia spirit. If 
Alice felt hurt by my neglect she did not show it, but I 
was conscious of my shortcomings and determined to 
make a point of seeing her more often. 

But just as I was carrying out these good resolu- 
lutions I caught cold, and was so miserable in conse- 
quence that the doctor ordered me to Atlantic City, that 
refuge for Philadelphians in all grades of life, that boon 
for physicians who can dispatch thither all refractory 
cases. We returned in time for Holy Week, and Easter, 
truly the most beautiful day of the year, when all the 
world, of whatever sect or shade of feeling, seems to 
share the Resurrection spirit that is in the air. It came 
late that year and the spring sun shone gloriously. The 
trees in Rittenhouse Square were bursting into leaf, the 
grass was greening, the scent of Easter lilies pervaded 
the atmosphere, the windows of the houses were full of 
flowers, dark winter garments had been laid aside for 
those of a gayer hue, and the churchgoers after service 
mingled with the less religiously inclined in the throng 
which filled Walnut and the other streets and crossed 
the Square. 

After Easter came some gay weddings, and then the 
next excitement was the Coaching Parade. This event 
was the source of much misgiving on the part of Mrs. 

singham. The Coaching Parade was certainly a mixed 

affair, for, given a certain amount of money, a four-in- 
hand is the result, and the possession of a four-in-hand 
means membership in the Coaching Club. 

I was asked to chaperon a gay party on the drag 
belonging to a young bachelor of most irreproachable 
lineage, and as we drove off in the procession and I 
caught sight of Mrs. Bingham among those who watched 
the start from Rittenhouse Square, | knew that she felt 
satisfied with my position on that box-seat of all others, 
and could pr to overlook the fact that we were fol- 
lowed by Welkners, Mushrooms and Newriches on drags 
and coaches that were quite as good as ours, and drawn 
by horses that were equally desirable. 
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We had a merry time that afternoon driving through 
beautiful Fairmount Park and ending with a dinner at 
the Bellevue. That, indeed, finished the season, The 
Binghams moved out to Ridgeleigh that week and we 
followed them very soon to a small place that we had 
rented for the summer. Then began at once a repeti- 
tion of the winter gayety. Such an amount of calling 
and dinner-giving, morning musicales and afternoon 
garden-parties! All along the line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad people vied with one another in entertaining. 
If one’s own house were not large enough it was easy 
to give something at the Merion Cricket Club, and so 
May and June slipped away, and with the hot July days 
came a slight respite. 

I had not had time to think until now, for there had 
been such an unceasing rush, but as I lay in the ham- 
mock under the trees that were at the back of our little 
place, during those long hot days when the sultry 
weather rendered one incapable of any other occupa- 
tion, I thought! 

Had the year been a satisfactory one? It was our 
first year of life together—Atherton’s and mine. Had 
we drawn more closely together, as husband and wife 
should? Were his interests mine, and mine his? Alas, 
truth compelled me to answer no. I tried subterfuges 
at first. He had wished me to go into society. His 
was a family whose members thought much of those 
things and who were pleased with my success—for a 
success I certainly had been. I was called ‘‘ the fasci- 
nating Mrs. Bingham,’’ and was said to be as charming 
as the Mrs. William Bingham of Revolutionary times 
whose namesake I was. There are always ways of 
hearing what is said about one, especially in these days 
ot newspaper notoriety. Naturally, I liked it. Given 
my propensity for fun and frivolity, and who would not 
like it? But did Atherton like it? I had a suspicion 
that he did not. He said nothing and put no obstacle 
in the way of my doing as I wished ; but, now that I had 
time to think about it, it seemed to me that he had 
grown older and graver lately. The more I considered 
the matter the more convinced I became that things 
were wrong, very wrong. They must be taken in hand 
before they became worse. 

An opportunity arrived that very day. Atherton came 
out from town early, and by rare good luck I had 
dressed for the afternoon and was sitting on the piazza 





when he walked up to the house, looking rather used 
up by the hot day. Our piazza was very attractive, and, 
furnished with rattan chairs and tables, it made a charm- 
ing outdoor sitting-room. Other people seemed to 
find it so, for there was usually some one there to par- 
take of the iced tea, the lemonade, or the shrubs of 
various flavors that were always ready. 

Atherton dropped into a wicker armchair and got out 
his cigarette-case with a sigh of relief. 

‘* Is it possible that you are at home and alone?”’ 
said he. 

‘* Is it possible that you have come home early to call 
upon me?’’ I retorted. ‘* I never see you nowadays.’’ 

I had touched the bell and the maid brought out a 
tempting tray with iced coffee and wafers. Nothing has 
so beneficial an effect upon the temper on a hot day as 
iced coffee with plenty of good cream in it, and 
Atherton drank his with an air of enjoyment that did 
my heart good. This, with the addition of a little 
blandishment on my part, which there is no necessity for 
describing in detail, made my lord and master so 
amiable and happy that I ventured upon the subject 
that had occupied my thoughts for the last few days. 

‘* How nice it is to have no one here,’’ said I. 
‘* Aren’t you very tired of all these people ?’”’ 

‘*] am indeed,”’ he replied, ‘* but I did not suppose 
that you felt so.”’ 

‘* Oh, I like them well enough, but we have been so 
gay all winter, and now it is tiresome to have the same 
thing over again. It seems to me ridiculous to spend 
the summer in gloves and veils and gorgeous raiment, 
and drive about the country to formal entertainments, 
when we might be having a good time in short skirts 
and flannel shirts away off in the woods.”’ 

“ 

Atherton fairly beamed upon me. 
really mean it ?’’ he said. 
better than anything.”’ 

‘* So I do, a certain amount of it.’’ (‘‘ But not better 
than I love you!’ I said in my heart.) ‘‘ I went into it 
chiefly to please you,’’ I continued aloud. ‘* You need 
not open your eyes so wide, dear. You know perfectly 
well that you and all your family wanted me to go out, 
and would have been miserable if 1 had not made a suc- 
cess of it. Come, now, Atherton, dear, confess that you 
are glad I am what might be called popular !’’ 

‘* Of course I am glad our friends like you, and I 
should be very sorry it they did not, but I think we have 
gone pretty far. We have reached the point where it is 
a positive privilege to me to have a short conversation 
with you alone. Then, too, I was forced last winter to 
neglect matters of importance in which | am interested in 
order to go out with you. I can’t let you go alone.’’ 

‘* | think I am in a difficult position,” said I. ‘‘ All 
the people whom we saw so much of last winter were 
your friends, many of them your relatives. Your mother 
would have thought it very strange if | had refused their 
invitations, and society is a peculiar institution. It is 
difficult to draw the line—to go so far and no farther. 
Personally, | don’t care much for many of them. They 
are pleasant and agreeable, but rather frothy. That has 
impressed me more since coming out here.’’ 

‘*That is true,’’ he agreed, ‘‘and, Kittie, we are getting 
intimate with a lot of people who don’t amount to any- 
thing. Who are they, and what are they ?”’ 

‘* My dear boy, don’t ask me so Acts + SO a ques- 
tion as that!’ I said, as I stirred my coffee. ‘‘ You 
know better than I do who people are. It reminds me 
of your mother and her ‘Who was she?’ 1 forgot to tell 
you that the other day when I went with her to St. 
James the Less— what a beautiful church it is, by-the- 
way — she explained to me that your burial-lot there had 
been in the family for a very long time and that it was 
almost impossible to get one there nowadays, while any 
one could get into Laurel Hill Cemetery! * It is not the 
same thing at all,’ said she. ‘ Here at St. James the 
Less, as I look around the dear little churchyard I feel 
that | and my ancestors know or did know every one 
who is buried here. It is a real comfort to me to feel 
that some day I shall lie among people whom we have 
always known. It would be dreadful to me to think 
that I must be in Laurel Hill among all that crowd.’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘ and at the Last Day, when you all 
rise here at St. James the Less and look around at each 
other, you won’t have to ask, ‘‘ Who was she?’’’”’ 

Atherton roared. There is no other way to describe 
the burst of glee that overcame him. 

‘* What did mother say ?’’ he asked. 

‘* Oh, she agreed with me! She seemed very much 
pleased that | had grasped the situation so perfectly. 
Dear Mrs. Bingham! You and Nan get your sense of 
humor from your father, Atherton.”’ 

‘*Yes, we do, and I shall tell him that story. 
will appreciate it more than he.”’ 


a 


we 


‘* Dearest, do you 
‘* | thought you loved society 


No one 


He did so that very night when we dined at 
Ridgeleigh, and in his mother’s presence. Judge 
Bingham enjoyed it hugely and crossed the room to 
kiss his wife. She smiled serenely. 

‘*T am very glad you are so much amused, 
beaming upon us all. 

After we had come home that evening Atherton said 
to me: ‘* Kittie, did you really mean what you told me 
this afternoon about being tired of this sort of life ?’’ 

‘* Yes, I did. I feel as if I should like to get away 
from it. Not to Bar Harbor’’—we had promised to 
make my family a visit before the summer was over — 
‘* but out of reach of any sort of society.”’ 

** Will you chuck the whole thing up and go off with 
me to the woods?” he asked inelegantly, but none the 
less expressively. 

** Indeed I will!”’ 

So we did, and that little break was the saving of us. 
I shall always feel that it was a providential inspiration 
that came to me that day, to give Atherton some iced 
coffee first and then to offer of my own free will to give 
up his world. Otherwise we might have drifted so far 
apart that there would have been no getting back. We 
went off to the Maine woods and there we settled our 
affairs upon a new basis. An account of the following 
winter will show what that basis was. 


” 


she said, 


(CONCLUDED IN THE NOVEMBER JOURNAL) 
































FIRST ARTICLE 


ARK TWAIN 
has said 
that the 


two most interest- 


ing characters in 
the nineteenth 
century are Na- 


poleon and Helen 
Keller. It might 
be added that 
both have been 
subjects of many 
fabulous reports. 2 
Those who could PnoToonarn Gy ELIOT SEAVER 
speak authen- MISS KELLER’S WATCH 
tically of Miss When photographed, it was seventeen 
Keller have been minutes past eight. 
unwilling to take 
the world into 4 
their confidence ; 
and except for one 
or two sketches, 
which she wrote 
several years ago, 
Miss Keller has 
never told her 
story until she told 
it for THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL. 
Those who have 
been reading THE 
JOURNAL for the 
past few months 
have once for all 
learned the truth 
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about her. Yet 
not the whole Neon ——_——— J 
truth. Beyond MILDRED KELLER 


what she has writ- 
ten there remain 
many things of 
which she will not 
or cannot speak — naturally one does not tell everything 
about one’s self. So I have been asked to help you to a 
more intimate acquaintance with her by giving you a 


portrait of her as she really is. 
AT TWENTY-ONE she is in the first rank among the 
students at Radcliffe College, which she entered, as 
she has told you, without condition, in the fall of tg00, In 
her preparation for college, or without reference to college, 
she has learned French, German, Greek and Latin, so that 
she has a fair acquaintance with the literature of those lan- 
guages ; she knows enough English Literature for her to 
get a degree, if she wanted to, without much further read- 
ing (though she will not believe that when I tell her so); 
and she has studied Elementary Algebra, Geometry, 
Greek and Roman History, some Modern History, and 
Freshman Rhetoric. She entered college with two extra 
courses to her credit, which will be counted in the seven- 
teen and a half courses required for a degree. Since she 


This is the latest photograph of 
Miss Keller's sister. 


ce 


But the roses-- they were 
loveliest of all. Never have I 
found in the greenhouses of the North 
Such heart-satisfyinzg roses as the 
Climbing roses of my southern home. 
They used to hang in long festoons 


from our porch, ftlling the whole 


air with their fragrance, untainted 


by any earthly smell; and in the 


early morning, washed in the dew, 


they felt so soft, so I could 


pure, 


not help wondering if they did not 
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A SPECIMEN OF TYPEWRITING 
It is a part of the opening chapter of Miss Keller’s story, and 
shows how neatly her manuscript is prepared. 


has been in college she has taken Sophomore English 
Composition, the History of Europe in outline from the 
fourth to the sixteenth centuries, a course in Milton, a 
course in the Bible, one in Government, one in Schiller, 
I essing and Goethe, and one in Horace and Terence. At 
the end of this year she will have eight courses still to pass. 
If she takes four courses a year, the usual number, she 
will graduate with the class of igo4 after the regular 


Formerly Instructor in English 
at Harvard University 


four years. But she may decide to spend an extra year at 
Radcliffe, taking things more slowly, not because she 
cannot do as much work as another, but because Miss 
Sullivan must not overtask her eyes, and no one can do 
the work of reading to Miss Keller, day in and day out, but 
the teacher who is her constant companion, who knows 
her needs, and can guide herself to suit the habits of her 
pupil’s mind. Miss Keller may take as much time as she 
wants for her college course. When she began to prepare 
for college her friends took steps to place ‘‘in a position of 
permanent financial independence this student of unusual 
promise, and her teacher, Miss Sullivan, who, with little 
outside help, has devoted many years to the care and 
instruction of her pupil without salary.”’ 


Se 


ISS KELLER is, however, eager to strike out and do 
something for herself and for others. That accounts 
in part for her willingness to write the story of her life for 
THE JOURNAL, and explains Miss Sullivan’s consent that 
material in her possession and some of Miss Keller’s letters 
should be added to the autobiographical sketches. Miss 
Keller hopes to write other things—just what, time alone 
can show. She has the gifts. Whether she will ever have 
that individual grasp on the world which furnishes subject- 
matter and turns the gift of expression to account, I do not 
dare predict. I have thought that she might write verse. 
She has the inner vision and the sense of phrasing that 
make good lyrics, but so far she has experimented little in 
the technique of verse forms. She has large, though as yet 
vague, plans to help in the teaching of the deaf. In that 
she and her teacher would work side by side as they have 
always been side by side in everything. But of the future 
Miss Keller and Miss Sullivan are reluctant to speak very 
definitely, and I have no right to speculate further. 
Recently they have had all they can think of in preparing 
Miss Keller’s story for 
THE JOURNAL, and in 
carrying on the col- 





doubting that Miss Keller does her work unaided. There 
is no real reason why, if Miss Keller preferred, she 
should not take her examinations, as other students take 
them who have trouble with their eyes, by dictating to a 
proctor, or, in this case, to Miss Sullivan. But from the 
beginning Miss Keller and her teacher have found the 
world not altogether free from the stupid and the unkind 
who fall prey to their own suspicions and like to arouse the 
suspicions of others. Moreover, neither the unavoidable 
disadvantages “hor those due to the precautions of the 
Radcliffe authorities are very great. As to the first, I 
should say that a typewriter is very convenient and makes 
a good-looking paper; and the apparent difficulty in not 
being able to see her work and go back over it to make 
corrections is an advantage ; for, as what is once down must 
remain, Miss Keller has to think exactly what she wants 
to say before she writes, and this makes for clearness and 
compactness. As for the firm precautions of the college 
authorities, the fact that Miss Keller produces with her 
own hands the paper which the examiner is to read and 
judge, and the fact that the Dean of the college presides 
over her examinations, silence the skeptic and make the 
Radcliffe faculty sure that when they pronounce Helen 
Keller Bachelor of Arts they shall be giving a degree to one 
who has, more than most students, done her own work. 


cp 


HEN you consider how much that is pertinent to one 
subject or another we learn accidentally, overhear- 

ing something in the course of talk or chancing to read 
it in a book picked up in an idle hour, you will understand 
that to an unusual degree Miss Keller must labor for what 
she gets. And, though everything legitimate has been 
done to help her, it is she who does the work. Her tutors 
in special subjects, and the teacher who is always with her, 
have in the best sense taught her ; they have never relieved 
her of the burden which the pupil.must bear alone. Miss 
Keller does, and always has done, her own thinking, 





which Miss Keller has 
completed with such 
success. 

At Radcliffe the 
courses are elective, 
so Miss Keller can 
choose subjects that 
she is interested in. 
She stands especially 
high in language 
courses, and in Eng- 
lish is quite without 
rival. Mr. Charles T. 
Copeland, who has 
been for many years 
instructor in English 
at Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe, and lecturer on 
English Literature, 
said to me recently: 
‘*In some of her work 
she has shown that 
she can write better 
than any pupil I ever 
had, man or woman. 
She has an excellent 
ear for the flow of 
sentences.”’ 

Some people have 
wondered that she 
could go to college at 
all, and think of her 
as seriously ‘‘ handi- 
capped.’ In many 
ways she is hampered, 
chiefly in the matter 
of time ; and yet with 
her good training at 
the hands of careful 
teachers, her capacity 
for work, her pluck 
and quickness of 
mind, she is in fair 
competition with her 
contemporaries in the 
classroom. As you 
already know, Miss 
Sullivan spells into 
her hand the impor- 
tant points in the 
lectures. After class 
Miss Keller goes 
home, and, it she 
thinks it necessary, 4 


lege work, half of | 














puts down in Braille 
point for future study 
what she remembers 
of the lectures for the 
day. This is a good 
way for any student to assimilate the best of the talk in the 
classroom, and it must be an advantage to have a person 
of judgment like Miss Sullivan suppress the unimportant 
parts of what the instructor says. 
ys 
N THE three-hour examinations, which come twice a year, 
and which Miss Keller calls ‘* ingenious devices for the 
confusion of those who seek after knowledge,’’ she is at 
some disadvantage. She takes her examinations in a room 
by herself in the presence of the Dean of the college, who 
does not know how to communicate with her, and with 
whom she is quite alone except for the teacher from the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, who sets up the printed 
examination paper in Braille. Miss Sullivan does not enter 
the room during an examination. It was thought best 
that rigid measures be taken to prevent the public from 
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WRITING ““‘THE STORY OF MY LIFE” 


It is in the library at her Cambridge home that Miss Keller does her work. She uses an ordinary 
typewriter with speed and sureness, depending upon no special attachments. 


developed her own ideas. She has been carefully trained 
and firmly disciplined ; never has she been excused from 
tasks through sentimental yielding on the part of her 
teachers to sympathy for her physical limitations. 
Sometimes she has had to struggle hard. When, in her 
preparation for college, Mr. Merton S. Keith, an intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic teacher, began to instruct her in 
mathematics, he found her notion of algebra and geometry 
badly confused. it is hard to get a problem in quadratics 
or a theorem in geometry without seeing the work, build- 
ing it up before the eye, as one draws a design. But Mr. 
Keith directed his pupil through many weary days, until 
her ideas of mathematics became well ordered like the 
other ideas in her well-ordered mind. By means of wires 
laid on a cushion she got a physical view of geometry. 
But most mathematical ideas she intellectual 
concepts quite apart from fi paper—the true 


holds as 
figures on 
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conception ; for geometry exists in the world of ideas ; 
it is not, as many pupils believe, a matter of black lines. 

This suggests that if a blind and deaf person is properly 
taught the conditions under which he is obliged to think 
may often be an advantage. The realm of pure thought 
is with us disturbed by the physical aspect of things. In 
some subjects Miss Keller has been able to think more 
easily than do those who see and hear, because her 
attention is not distracted by the outer world. We are 
the victims of the external ; we become familiar with the 
look of things too long before we try to understand 
them. It is so with speech ; the natural and proper way 
to learn it is to become acquainted with spoken words 
by hearing them many times repeated, and then to use 
them by imitation long before we think of their deeper 
values. The trouble with many of us is that we do not 
stop to think about words, but use them all our lives 
without getting underneath them. Miss Keller knew 
what language meant and took a special delight in it at 
an age when most children use it without thinking. 

The reason that she writes good English 1s that 
the disadvantages of being deaf and blind were over- 
come and the advantages remained. She excels other 
deaf people because she was taught, as all deaf children 
should be taught, by absorbing language through her 
fingers day after day, precisely as the hearing child in 
the cradle absorbs through its ears, from the speech it 
is forced to overhear, word-sounds, repeated thou- 
sands and thousands of times. One reason, on the 
other hand, why Miss Keller wrote better English at 
thirteen than do most college Freshmen of nineteen is 
that the peculiar value of language to her made her 
think about it and love it. And there are other rea- 
sons. Even in English, the easiest of all the subjects 
she has had to study since she first learned to com- 
municate in words, she has been made to work. 
Miss Sullivan requires her to write a composition over 
and over again. ‘This discipline, added to the important 
fact that Miss Sullivan has a fine feeling for style, is one 
of the many great reasons why Miss Keller writes so 
well. For the others we must look into the method that 
from the beginning Miss Sullivan ia ty to teach her 
pupil language and— what is inseparable from it —life. 


How She was First Taught Language 


HE language which Miss Sullivan gave Helen Keller 
was not the unidiomatic dialect that Laura Bridgman 
used all her days, but living, well-constructed English. 
In her method there are, as Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
pointed out long ago, three great points. 

First, she never tried to adapt her speech and belittle 
it to fit the supposed state of her pupil’s mind. She 
spoke complete sentences, using the natural word in its 
proper construction. That led the child to ask the 
meaning of words she did not understand. As each 
word was called forth by some immediate circumstance 
ot life, to describe the tree by the roadside, to name an 
object that Helen had not seen before, her vocabulary 
grew with her experience and became part of it. From 
the beginning Helen Keller has never misused a word 
on paper. Faults of style she still has, but her choice of 
words has always been infallibly precise. So soon as 
she heard a word she fastened on it and took every 
opportunity to use it just as she had heard it used. An 
amusing instance is her habit in her first letters of sign- 
ing herself ‘* your dear little daughter,’’ or ‘* your dear 
little friend.’’ ‘That was what others had called her ; 
that, then, was the proper way to speak of herself. 

The second principle in the method which Miss Sullivan 
followed is that she never taught a word for its own 
sake; she did not divorce words from their use. In 
her first report Miss Sullivan writes : 


‘*T had two balls. one of worsted, large and soft, the other 
a bullet. Helen perceived the difference at once. Taking 
the bullet she made her habitual sign for small — by pinch- 
ing a little bit of the skin of one hand. Then she took the 
other ball and made her sign for large by spreading both 
hands over it. I substituted the adjectives ‘large’ and 
‘small’ for these signs. Then her attention was called to 
the hardness of the one ball and the softness of the other, 
and so she learned ‘ hard’ and ‘soft.’ A few minutes laler 
she felt of her little sister’s head and said to her mother, 
* Mildred’s head is small and hard.’ ” 


Thus the teacher let language keep pace with what 
the pupil noticed ; she did not give her a word and then 
force an illustration of its use. 

The third great principle in Miss Sullivan’s method 
appears in what Miss Keller has written of the delight of 
the first lessons. The teacher opened to the pupil not 
merely the world but the world beautiful. Whenever 
Miss Keller talks or writes of the lessons of the early 
years her metaphors abound with the words ‘‘ delight,” 
‘* treasure ’’ and ‘‘ precious.” 


Miss Sullivan a Great Teacher 


Te story of Miss Keller must include the story of her 
teacher. If one reads Miss Keller’s autobiography 
with understanding one does not need to be told how 
great a service Miss Sullivan has rendered her pupil, and 
indeed the whole cause of education. But Miss Sullivan 
protests that her name appears too many times in what 
Miss Keller has written, even after she has used her blue 
pencil and stricken out whole sentences about herself. 
But she is wrong for once. The lives of teacher and 
pupil are inseparable, and to tell the truth about Helen 
Keller | must say a word more about the good and sweet 
woman who has been one with her for fifteen years. 
The only person who will not be glad to hear what | 
have to say is Miss Sullivan. She does not think it 
necessary for Miss Keller or me or any one else to tell 
the world what she is or what she has done. Inde- 
pendent and willful as her pupil, of vigorous personality, 
she has shut her door squarely against the world and 
says with characteristic frankness, ‘‘ It is nobody’s busi- 
ness who I am ; I want Helen to stand on her own feet.” 

I am very glad to have connived with the editor of 
THE LaApigEs’ HOME JOURNAL to open the closed door 
just a chink. For Miss Sullivan’s self-effacement, how- 
ever beautiful it is, has had one bad result. Deprived 
of valid information, the world has invented facts to suit 
its own whims. ‘‘ Half Rome”’ believes that Miss 
Sullivan is merely a companion to Miss Keller, using 
her eyes and fingers for her pupil’s benefit ; while the 


‘* Other Half Rome”’ held for some time the absurd 
notion that Miss Sullivan was the author of all the sweet 
and clever speeches attributed to Miss Keller. 

Miss Sullivan was formerly a pupil of the Perkins 
Institution, where she was sent on account of trouble 
with her eyes which made her almost totally blind. An 
operation, all but impossible, restored her sight. The 
cure was, however, not quite complete, and constant 
use, not to say abuse, has left her eyes dangerously 
weak. She graduated from the institution after about 
six years’ education. When Captain Keller sent North 
for a teacher Mr. Anagnos recommended Miss Sullivan. 
All the knowledge she had of the method of teaching the 
deat-blind she got from reading, evidently without much 
conscious study, the reports of the great discoverer, 
Doctor Howe. 


The Secret of Miss Sullivan’s Success 


A HALT-EDUCATED girl, with little experience, she went 
to her strange task and made a success of it such as 
had not been in the world before. The reason for this 
success is in the enthusiasm, the courage, the unselfish 
interest she brought to her work. Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, one of the best and wisest friends the deaf have ever 
had, is fond of telling her that she succeeded precisely 
because she was unscientific.. It is fortunately true that 
she did not approach her problem scientifically. That 
cold analysis which I have given of the method —follow- 
ing Doctor Bell, who knows more about the subject than 
any man living ~is the result of later thought; it was 
not in the teacher’s mind when she first went to her 
pupil. Her first efforts in those early days of anxious 
experiment were directed by intuition — that is, by knowl- 
edge and judgment which is not conscious of its own 
processes. She had the motherly instinct, a winning 
and impressive personality that held the child’s atten- 
tion, and the chief thing she did, that one can see and 
discuss clearly, was to talk to her pupil on her fingers 
ceaselessly, patiently, unhampered by system. She sup- 
plied the sympathy, the personal word-communication, 
by which the ordinary child in the cradle learns, and trom 
which Helen had been deprived because, and merely 
because, her family had not the manual alphabet. 

When Helen learned language the task became in 
some ways simpler, in other ways more difficult. But, 
almost at the beginning, before the later problems came, 
a great thing had become a fact, a fact greater than all 
method, greater than any science-— pupil and teacher 
had grown to love each other. That, and that alone, 
can account for Helen’s development, so far as the 
growth of any one human being depends on another. 

Not one person in all the world, even of those who 
could write bigger pamphlets on the subject than Miss 
Sullivan, could have taken her place. Strange that the 
two or three men who at different times have thought 
they could ** direct’? Helen Keller’s education better 
than Miss Sullivan should have failed to understand— 
and they knew so much about the science of teaching 
—that the unanalyzable kinship between these two 
women is the foundation of Helen Keller’s career. 


Personal Relation of Pupil and Teacher 


OR is this making a mystery of a simple and natural 
relation, except as all such relations are mysterious. 
Let me give an example from my own experience of 
what I mean by saying that Miss Sullivan is the only 
person who can be the best interpreter between Miss 
Keller and the world of people and books. | happen to 
know more about two or three of the subjects Miss 
Keller is studying in college than either she or Miss 
Sullivan. I have taught them and know how they should 
be presented to the ordinary student. It happens, too, 
that I can use the manual alphabet with fair tacility, and 
have talked much with Miss Keller about her college 
work and her articles for THe JouRNAL. Yet if I should 
try to take Miss Sullivan's place during the routine of 
one day's studying I should be quite useless. Miss 
Sullivan's skill in presenting material, some of which 
she does not try to retain herself, but allows to pass 
through her to the busy fingers of her pupil ; her instinct 
in striking out the unessential ; her feeling, which is now 
a matter of long experience, for just the turn of thought 
that Miss Keller needs at the moment— all this is quite 
beyond me, and, I believe, beyond anybody else. Miss 
Sullivan has the knack of teaching. Mr. Hitz, of the 
Volta Bureau, cuts the Gordian knot with a very short 
solution, ‘‘ Miss Sullivan is a genius.”’ 

Fortunately many women have something akin to this 
genius, which makes them good mothers and good 
teachers. That is the answer to a gentleman who is 
sincerely interested in the deaf, and who is afraid to 
have Miss Sullivan’s work rated too high and the diffi- 
culties of her task emphasized too much, lest other young 
women be frightened from undertaking the education 
of deaf children. If they can be frightened, then they 
have nothing that resembles the instinct for teaching, 
and had better for their pupils’ sake not go into the work. 
To be good teachers they must know at the start what 
a delicate task it is to win and hold the unhappy deaf 
and blind child who has hardly touched hands with the 
nearest of his kin; they must know, as Miss Sullivan 
knew, that they will have to bear discouragement and 
physical weariness which will task their strength to break- 
ing. If, in spite of that, they are ready to give up every- 
thing except the compensation of winning another from 
darkness to light, they are fit to enter where Miss 
Sullivan has shown the way. 

Miss Sullivan is more than a teacher. She is the 
medium between her pupil and life itself. She has many 
distinctive gifts of mind and many temperamental quali- 
ties which have affected her pupil, always for the best. 
She has humor, buoyancy, exhaustless nervous energy. 
I have seen her during the stress of examinations keep 
Miss Keller up through hours of fatigue, as if she 
communicated energy to her. The two are mutually 
responsive, they stimulate each other. Yet when one is 
in an unhappy mood, the better mood of the other 
usually prevails. have seen Miss Sullivan, who is 
intense and excitable, become a little fretful when the 
work was not going well. Miss Keller’s touch, I thought, 
stilled her. 

It is very rare to find two such unusually strong 
wills in almost unbroken harmony. Both can be quite 





stubborn, yet they immediately come to agreement. 
Miss Keller is of age and does as she pleases, yet the 
authority of the teacher has lasted from the early days, 
for it is the authority of a great affection. 

Miss Sullivan’s maternal tact, her devotion, her quick 
response to Helen Keller’s moods, her self-sacrifice, the 
ready adaptation of her spirit to the needs of her pupil’s 
spirit, the wisdom of her decisions on vital questions, 
when, as often happened, other wise people with many 
arguments were opposed to her —all these things are not 
matters for analysis, yet they are the entire story of 
Miss Sullivan’s lite and more than half of Helen Keller’s. 


Does Not Owe.Everything to Others 


UT what others have done for Miss Keller is not the 
whole story. Nothing could be more false than the 
notion that before Miss Sullivan went to her she had no 
mind, that she is a sort of artificial construction made 
up of what her teachers have given her. Before she 
learned a word she was using her eager, willful brain. 
She tried to express ideas by signs. Mrs. Keller writes 
me that before the dreadful illness that robbed Helen 
of sight and hearing she used to make signs for every- 
thing, and her mother thought this habit the cause of 


,her slowness in learning to speak. After the illness, 


when they were dependent on signs, Helen's natural 
tendency to gesture stood her in good stead. How 
much the child could receive communications is diffi- 
cult to determine now ; but she learned many things 
before she was six, among others to put away the clothes 
after they were ironed, and she gave other proofs of an 
active intelligence. She recognized that others used 
their lips; she ‘‘saw’”’ her tather reading a paper, 
and when he laid it down she sat in his chair and 
held the printed page before her face. When she was 
misunderstood or baffled in her attempt to communi- 
cate she used to fall into rages—an unhappy expression 
of the natural force of character which instruction was 
to turn into trained and organized power. When she 
was given her first lessons in the manual alphabet, and 
saw that through it she was making others understand 
her thoughts, she seized the new instrument eagerly 
and kept her teacher alert, delighted, but often weary 
with her ceaseless ‘questions. She was not content to 
know the name of the fork, but pointed to tines, handle, 
decorations, and must know what movement of the fin- 
gers stood tor these different parts. Small wonder that 
she writes later, speaking of Columbus, ‘‘ We are all 
discoverers.’’ For from the first she was an intrepid 
voyager on strange seas. 

The letters of this early period ot exploration show 
how swiltly she caught new words and new ideas. 





Two of Her Early Letters 


| JULY, 1887, four months after Miss Sullivan had 
begun to teach her, Helen sent a letter to her mother, 
one of the first letters she ever wrote, consisting of a 
few disconnected sentences composed wholly of nouns 
and verbs, of which these fragments are fair samples : 


Helen will write mother letter papa did give helen med 
icine mildred will sit in swing teacher did give helen peach 
doy did stand up.” 


A year from the following September, about eighteen 
months after her teacher went to her, she wrote a letter 
which, in thought, is what one would expect from an 
active child of eight, and which in construction is better 
than the letters of the ordinary child. 


“SoutTu Boston, MAss., 
“Sept. 24th (188%). 

“My dear Mother: (think you will be very glad to know 
all about my visit to West Newton. Teacher and I had a 
lovely time with many kind friends. West Newton is not 
far from Boston, and we went there in the steam-cars very 
quickly. 

‘*Mrs. Freeman and Carrie, and Ethel, and Frank, and 
Helen came to the station to meet us ina huge carriage. 1 
wis delighted to see my dear little friends, and I hugged and 
kissed them. Then we rode for a long time to see ali the 
beautiful things in West Newton, many very handsome 
houses, and large, soft, green lawns around them, and trees, 
and bright flowers and fountains. 

“ The horse’s name was‘ Prince,’ and he was gentle and 
liked to trot very fast. When we went home we saw eight 
rabbits and two fat puppies, and a nice little white pony, 
and two wee kittens, and a pretty, curly dog named ‘Don.’ 
Pony’s name was *‘ Mollie,’ and | had a nice ride on her 
back; I was not afraid. I hope my uncle will get mea 
dear little pony and a little cart very soon. 

“Clifton did not kiss me, because he does not like to kiss 
little girls. He is shy. I am very glad that Frank, and 
Clarence, and Robbie, and Eddie, and Charles, and George 
were not very shy. I played with many little girls, and we 
had fun. I rode on Carrie’s tricycle, and picked flowers and 
ate fruit, and hopped and skipped and danced, and went to 
ride. Many ladies and gentlemen came to see us. Lucy 
and Dora and Charles were born in China. I was born in 
America and Mr. Anagnos was born in Greece. 

‘*Mr. Drew says that little girls in China cannot talk on 
their fingers, but I think when I go to China I will teach 
them. Chinese nurse came to see me; her name is Asin. 
‘Amah’ means ‘a nurse.’ — 

““We cume home in horse-cars, because it was Sunday, 
and steam-cars do not go often on Sunday. Conductors 
and engineers do get very tired, and go home to rest. I 
saw little Willie Swan in the car, and he gave me a juicy 
pear. He was six years old. What did I do when I was 
six yearsold? . . . 

“With much love and a thousand kisses, 
‘From your dear little daughter, 
“HELEN A. KELLER.” 


Another Letter at the Age of Eight 


ERE is another letter of the year 1888, written in her 
clear, square hand, as legible as type. I give it 
verbatim with her punctuation : 


* RoxsBury, Mass. Oct. 17th. 
“Von cher Monsieur Anagnos, 

“Tl am sitting by the window and the beautiful sun is 
shining on me Teacher and I came to the kindergarten 
vesterday. There are twenty-seven little children here and 
they are all blind. I am sorry because they cannot see 
much. Sometime will they have very well eyes? Poor 
Edith is blind and deaf and dumb. Are you very sad for 
Edith and me? Soon I shall gohome to see my mother and 
my father and my dear good and sweet little sister. I hope 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 OF THIS ISSUE) 














The Mothers of the Bible—By H. O. Tanner 


A SERIES OF FOUR GREAT BIBLICAL PAINTINGS. II: HAGAR 


And Abraham rose up early in the morning, aud took bread, and a bottle of 
water, and gave it unto Hagar, . . . and sent her away: and she departed, 
aud wandered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba (GENESIS XX1, 14. 


Sad must have been the night before and the days following the events recorded —sad for 
Abraham, for we are told ‘‘the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight because of his son”’ ; 
and sad for Hagar because of the untold suffering she was called upon to endure. 

I have tried to depict the scene where Abraham is in the act of giving the word that made 
Hagar a wanderer. Hard is it to understand why Abraham should have sent Hagar away 
with so little, yet we cannot doubt the painful character of the parting. He turns his head —he 
cannot bear the sight. To Ishmael, who had only received kindness from his father, this 
change is incomprehensible. After Hagar has accepted her fate Ishmael still hopes for that 
which will not happen, for as the morning sun begins to gild the hills the boy and his mother 
start on their wearisome journey — a journey that their descendants to this day have not finished. 


The third painting in this series will ap 
pear in the November issue of The Journal 

















Ernest Thomp 


HAVE returned from a visit to one of a 
band of Seton Indians—the first band 
to be formed, so farasI know. It is in 
New Jersey, among the boys of a Fresh- 
Air Home. The lady principal wrote to 
me some time ago to tell me that she 
would like to form an Indian tribe of 
woodcrafters. I wrote a letter showing 

my interest. They wrote back, inviting me to go 
out. Iaccepted, and learned from her that the boys 
had a little surprise in store forme. Not to be out- 
done, I prepared something for them. I made a 
teepee on the most approved Indian style; painted, 
and with scalp-locks; then notified the lady to have 
the poles the proper size duly prepared, and went 
out with the teepee, and outfit of bows and arrows. 
sp 

WAS met at the station by the lady in charge 

and driven two miles back into the woods; but 
there were no children when we arrived. We got 
cut of the carriage and the lady suggested that we 
walk down a winding path, that possibly the chil- 
dren might be there. We went along, but still saw 
nothing of the children. ‘* This is strange,” said 
she; ‘* possibly if you gave a war-whoop they might 
answer.’’ So I let out a real good Westerner, 
and instantly there was a reply from every 
bush, rock and tree around us. Not a place of 
hiding but evidently concealed some blood 
thirsty Indian who was yelling away at the pitch 
of his voice. They were on all sides, but I saw 
not one. I was naturally and properly scared 
into fits. The lady reassured me; said that the 
danger had been reduced to aminimum. After 
the yelling had gone on about a minute or possi- 
bly two, it ceased, and an invisible chorus of chil- 
dren sang ‘‘ We are the Lords of the Forest’’ 
from “ The Wild Animal Play.’”’ Then as this 
died away a number of painted Indians appeared 
trotting down the trail—another bad scare for 
me. As they came up they were introduced by 
the lady principal. The first was Deerfoot, the 
Chief. The others were Wahb, Lobo, Bluejay, 
Little Beaver, and so on. The Chief stood out 
and, with appropriate gestures, recited a poem of 
welcome. When this was finished there was more 
war-whooping, and the rest of the band, nearly 
fifty of them, appeared on all sides from the 
places of hiding. After this we had a general 
ramble through the woods, and it was a great 
pleasure to see how much of woodcraft these boys 
are picking up and how eager they were to go on 
with it. It surprised me thoroughly. 

“p 

EANTIME I got ready to pay them back. 

The principal had the teepee poles conveyed to 
a quiet place by a spring in the woods. I carried 
the teepee down and, without telling them just what 
was going to happen, got them all to work pre- 
paring the ground. Then we raised the teepee 
cover and in twenty minutes it was blazing in the 
sun, scalp-locks and all. A fire was lighted in 
the middle, smoke vents adjusted, and some 
twenty boys crowded in. I think they were the 
happiest lot I ever saw, but they were very quiet. 
There was an air of tenseness about them and 
about everything. Their eyes were bright, nerv- 
ously so. The luncheon-bell rang as we finished, 
but one and all declined to go to the luncheon. 
None of us had any appetite for eating. I was as 
bad as they. I felt like a galvanized man among 
such a crowd of devoted little woodcrafters. 

The lady principal told me that this was to be 
the greatest day of their lives, and I felt as though 
it surely were one of mine. Some of them were 
shy at first, one or two seemed to avoid me, but 
before many hours we were all on terms of close 
friendship. I did all I could to please them and 
they certainly were ready to be pleased. A little 
four-year-old dumb boy came to me after about 
an hour and held up his arms to be lifted. When 
I took the child up he gravely patted me on the 
cheek to let me understand that I ‘‘ would pass.’’ 
The teepee really holds six or eight, but double 
that number crowded into it; and although it 
was an exceedingly hot day they kept the fire 
going, and nothing would induce them to leave it 
or let it go out. We were all bathed in perspira- 
tion, but having a beautiful time. 
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STRANGE little child there, a thin, black- 

eyed, bright-eyed girl of the Polish type, 
showed at first her intention to let me severely 
alone. But after we had walked through the 
woods an hour, a little girl holding each of my 
hands, she apparently changed her mind. She 
rushed up, violently pushed away the bigger girl 
who had my left hand, took hold herself and 
stayed right there. When we got into the teepee 
one of the boys naturally got on each side of me, 
as Ihad turned the thing over to them, and they 
were now my hosts and I the guest of honor; but 
little Sarah sprang on the Indian who had taken 
her place and he had to move out or have his face 
scratched; so she sat there and did her best to 








make me ignore the others. She isa bright child, 
but capricious. Last winter they had a little 
play, ** Jack Frost and the Snow Fairy.”’ She was 
decidedly the best of the lot to take the chief réle. 
She learned her gart well and quickly; but the day 
before the final rehearsal she decided that she 
would have nothing more to do with it. Neither 
threats nor coaxing could move her. She said she 
was done with it, and she was. They had to post- 
pone the play, and look about for another fairy. 
ch 
HE Chief of the Indians is a tall boy—a 
natural leader. He was elected, of course, but 
there was no possibility of any one’s else taking 
the position from him. They wished to make me 
Chief also, but this I declined. I said I would be 
the Medicine Man to come at times from far away. 
They must stick to their Chief and always obey 
him. I then enlarged on the rules of the camp 
exactly on lines of what has already been printed, 
and the Chief listened with the air of one who is 
not going to forget or let others forget. 
The bows and arrows were the next cause of 
excitement. Among the warriors Wahb promises 


Getting Lost in the Wilderness 

“ |B pet you ever get lost in the woods ?’’ I once 

asked a company of twenty campers. Some 
answered, ‘‘ Yes ; once or twice’’; others said, 
** Many a time.’’ Only two said, ‘* No, never.’ 
Then I said, turning to the two, ‘* I know that all 
the others here have had plenty of experience, 
and that you two are the tenderfeet, and never 
lived in the woods.’’ 

It is quite certain to come soon or late; if you 
go camping you will get lost in the woods. You 
can avoid it for long by always taking your bear- 
ings and noting the landscape before leaving the 
camp, and this you should always do; but still you 
will get lost some time, and it is well to be ready 
for it by carrying matches, knife and compass. 

When you do miss your way, the first thing to 
remember is, like the Indian, ‘‘ Vou are not lost; it 
is the /eefee that is lost.’’ It isn’t serious. It 
cannot be unless you do something foolish. 

The first and most natural thing to do is to get 
on a hill, up a tree, or other high lookout, and 
seek for some landmark near camp. You may be 


sure of this: you are not nearly so far from camp 
as you think you are. 

















DON’T WORRY, BUT KEEP THE TWO SMOKES A-GOING 


really to be a naturalist. He isa clever boy, and, 
though much smaller than the Chief and Jess of a 
leader, he caught on to the archery sooner and 
did better shooting than Deerfoot. Naturally 
this was galling to the Chief of the tribe, who 
announced his intention of shooting till he could 
“lick everything in sight.” 
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WE ALL went into the teepee —that is, as many 

as could get in. Those who couldn’t sat 
around outside, with one end of the cloth raised. 
I told them stories about Indians and animals until 
coming-away time. Right up to the finish the 
little girl clung to my left hand. She extracted a 
promise that I would come again as often as I 
could. At the end they each gathered bunches of 
ferns. Fifty bunches of ferns had I~as much as 
I could carry in my arms. I did not know what 
to do with them, but, of course, I had to bring 
them away. I carried them to New York; then 
got off the ferry with my arms full, distinctly 
embarrassed with my riches. I wondered what I 
should do with them, but when I landed in the 
street I found myself surrounded by a mob of 
slum children. Two or three of them asked for 
flowers. I gave one of the bunches to each and 
before five minutes I had given my fifty bouquets 
away, from fifty poor children in Jersey to fifty 
poor children in New York, which, after all, 
was the best way of placing them. Several of 
the children said “ Thank you.” The Little 
Injuns, every one, evidently enjoyed the day to the 
fullest, but 1am sure that whatever they got out 
of it I got far more. 


If you see no landmark, look for the smoke of 
the fire. Shout from time to time, and wait; for 
though you have been away for hours it is quite 
possible you are within earshot of your friends. 
If you happen to have a gun (contrary to rules) 
fire it off twice in quick succession on your high 
lookout; then wait and listen. Do this several 
times and wait plenty long enough — perhaps an 
hour. If this brings no help, send up a distress 
signal — that is, make two smoke fires by smother- 
ing two bright fires with green leaves and rotten 
wood, and keep them at least fifty feet apart or the 
wind will confuse them. Two shots or two smokes 
are usually understood to mean ** Iam in trouble.” 
Those in camp on seeing this should send up one 
smoke, which means ‘* Camp is here.”’ 

“Pp 

IF YOU have a dog or a horse with you, you may 

depend upon it he can bring you out all right; 
but usually you will have to rely on yourself. 
The simplest plan, when there is fresh snow and 
no wind, is to follow your own track back. No 
matter how far around or how crooked it may be, 
it will certainly bring you out safely. 

If you are sure of the general direction to the 
camp and determined to keep moving, leave a note 
pinned on a tree if you have paper; if not, write 
with charcoal on a piece of wood, and also make 
a good smoke, so that you can come back to this 
spot if you choose. But make certain that the 
fire cannot run, by clearing the ground around it 
and by banking it around with sods. And mark 
your course by breaking or cutting a twig every 


_ fifty feet. You can keep straight by the sun, the 
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son Seton’s Boys 


moon or the stars, but when they are unseen you 
must be guided by the compass. I do not believe 
much in guidance by what are called Nature’s 
compass signs. It is usual to say, for example, 
that the north side of the tree has the most moss, 
or the south side the most limbs, etc. While 
these are true in general, there are so many excep- 
tions that when alarmed, and in doubt as to which 
is north, one is not in a frame of mind to decide 
with certainty on such fine points. 


hb 


td A STRONG west wind, for example, was 

blowing when you left camp, and has blown 
ever since, you can be pretty sure it is still a west 
wind; but the only safe and certain natural com- 
pass guides are the sun, moon and stars. 

The Pole or North Star, and the Great Bear 
(also called the Dipper and the Pointers), should 
be known to every boy as they are to every Indian. 
The Pointers always point out the Polestar. Of 
course, they go around it once in twenty-four 
hours, so this makes a kind of clock. 

The stars, then, will enable you to keep straight 
if you travel. But thick woods, fog or clouds are 
apt to come up, and without something to guide 
you are sure to go around in a circle. 

Old woodsmen commonly follow down the 
streams. These are certain to bring you out 
somewhere; but the very worst traveling is along 
the edges of the streams, and they take you a long 
way around. All things considered, it is usually 
best to stay right where you are, especially if ina 
wild country where there is no chance of finding a 
farmhouse. Make yourself comfortable for the 
night by gathering plenty of good wood while 
it is daylight, and building a wind screen on 
three sides, with the fire in front, and something 
to keep you off the ground. Do not worry, but 
keep up a good fire; and when day comes renew 
your two smokes and wait. 

es 
| HAVE been lost a number of times, but 
always got out without serious trouble because 
I kept cool. The worst losing I ever got was 
after I had been so long in the West that I qualified 
to act as a professional] guide, and was engaged by 
a lot of Eastern farmers looking for land locations. 

This was in the October of 1883 on the Upper 
Assiniboin. The main body of the farmers had 
remained behind. I had gone ahead with two of 
them. I took them over hundreds of miles of 
wild country. As we went northward the country 
improved. We were traveling with oxen, and it 
was our custom to let them graze for two hours at 
noon. One warm day, while the oxen were feed- 
ing, we went in our shirt-sleeves to a distant butte 
that promised a lookout. We forgot about the late- 
ness till the sun got low. Even then I could have 
got back to camp, but clouds came up and dark- 
ness fell quickly. Knowing the general direction 
I kept on, and after half an hour’s tramp we came 
to a canon I had never seen before. I got out my 
compass and a match and found that I had been 
circling, as one is sure to do in the dark. I 
corrected the course and led off again. After 
another brief turn I struck another match and 
learned from the compass that I was again cir- 
cling. This was discouraging, but with corrected 
course we again tramped. I was leading and sud- 
denly the dark ground ten feet ahead of me 
turned gray. I could not make it out, so went 
cautiously nearer. I Jay down, reached forth, 
and then slowly made sure that we were on the 
edge of a steep precipice. I backed off and frankly 
told the men I did not know where we were. I 
got out my match-box and compass and found I 
had but one match left. 

‘* Any of you got any matches ?’’ Tasked. ‘‘No; 
left ’em all in our coats,’’ was their answer. 

**Well,’’ said I,‘* Ihave one. ShallI use it to 
get a new course from the compass, or shall we 
make a fire and stay here till morning ?’’ 

All voted to camp for the night. There was 
now acold rain. We groped into a hollow where 
we got some dead wood, and by using our knives 
got some dry chips from the inside of a log. 
When all was ready we gathered close around and 
I got out the one match. Iwas about to strike it 
when the younger of the men said: 

‘* Say, Seton, you are not a smoker; Jack is. 
Hadn’t you better give him that match ?”’ 

There was sense in this. I have never in my 
life smoked. Jack wasan old stager and an adept 
with matches. I handed it to him. ‘* Xrrp— 
fizz’’—and in a minute we had a fire. 

With the help of the firelight we now found 
plenty of dead wood; we made three blazing fires 
side by side, and after an hour we removed the 
centre one, then raked away all the hot ashes and 
all lay down together on the warm ground. 
When the morning came the rain ceased. We 
stretched our stiffened limbs and made for camp. 
Yes, there it was in plain view two miles away 
across a fearful cafion. Three steps more on that 
gloomy night and we should have been over the 
edge of that same cafion and dashed to the bottom. 
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DRAWN By B. J. ROSENMEYER 


young plants last spring. 


their coverlid of glass. 


‘*T spread a piece of old burlap over my violets last night,’’ 


said one of the boys with an air of importance. 
said ‘ Frost.’’’ 


Two of the younger girls stifled a giggle, and Danny’s cheeks 
** You needn’t laugh ’cause I like violets,’’ he said a 
trifle crossly; “ my father says there’s more money in violets 
than in potatoes— when you’re near a big market the way we 
He says I can have all the garden room I’!] take care of. 


reddened. 


are. 
I mean to take care of a lot. 
big enough, and I thought maybe ——”’ 


Violet glanced kindly at the round, freckled face of the boy. 
“ T heard of a girl once who earned enough money to put herself 
through college,’ she said, ‘‘ and all of it came out of the violet 
Yes, indeed, Danny, if one chooses to work hard there is 


bed. 
plenty of money to be earned raising violets.’ 

‘*Did you ever earn any?”’ 
whose name was Clover. 


‘* Ves,’’ said Violet modestly, ‘‘ I did once, the only time I 


ever tried. 


It was the week of the Easter flower sale in our 
church, and every bunch was sold.” 

‘* But you didn’t get the money,’’ objected 
Clover; ‘‘it went to the Fresh-Air Mission. 
People buy flowers then whether they want them 
or not —‘ just to help the cause,’ mother says.’’ 


~ 
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LITTLE spark of resentment 
Hazel’s brown eyes. 
violets because they 
and fresh.’’ 


flashed from 
“ People bought the 
were beautiful and fragrant 
she said quickly. ‘* We could have 
sold them in town if we had chosen because violets 
were very expensive last 
worth a whole cent apiece.’’ 

Truly??? asked Danny with joyous incredu- 
lity. “* Maybe I could go to college with violets. 
I like to work hard. How did that girl do it?”’ 

**She began with twelve plants,’’ said Violet. 
“ Of course there weren’t many flowers to sell that 
year. But she took beautiful care of them and 
in May she had a hundred fine young plants to set 
out. The next spring she sold flowers enough to 
pay for the sashes, and after the blooming season 
there were a thousand plants. 


spring. ‘They were 


The third year she 
hired three small girls to help pick the flowers. 
So it went on till she had a regular violet farm, 
with acres of frames and houses. 
story, Clover. 


Yes, it’s a true 
But I think she was the kind of a 
girl who would have succeeded anyway.’’ 

** Well, Is’ pose if a girl could do a thing like 
that a boy can,’”’ observed Danny modestly. “I 
think I'll make up my mind right now. But I 
might take a notion to change my business after- 
ward,’’ he added cautiously. ‘*I might grow to 
be a man that things and invented 
things, such as airships, an’ flying bicycles, an’ 
lots of queer ’Jectric things.’’ 


discovered 


**Well, suppose you help me invent a new 
violet frame,”’ laughed Violet. ‘* That burlap of 
yours won’t do for January frosts —at least not 
in this climate. In the South a wooden frame 
raised above the surface of the bed on four short 
legs and covered with burlap would do to keep the 
light frosts off the plants. But to build a regular 
cold-weather frame we must first drive four posts 
at the four corners of the violet bed. Of course, 
one must measure the distance carefully, allow- 
ing for the slant of the sashes.’ 

ch 
‘*1T WOULD be easier to make if the sashes 
didn’t slant, wouldn’t it?” 
anxiously. 

‘*But the must slant, Posey,’’ said 
Violet firmly, ‘*so the water will run off, for’one 
thing, and to let in as much sunshine as possible, 
for another. The front edge of the frame must be 
about ten inches high, and the back edge eighteen. 
Nail boards on to the posts firmly, bringing the 
edges as tightly together as possible to keep out 
the cold. When there is zero weather to be 
looked out for it is well either to sink the bed, 
frame and all, so that the glass may be nearly on 
a level with the 
walls double by 
the posts. Fill 
and outer walls 


asked a learner 


sashes ’ 


ground; or you may make the 
nailing boards on both sides of 
in the space between the innet 
with sand, sawdust, manure, or 
even dry leaves stuffed in solidly. Now 


your 
frame looks like a box with a sloping top. 


Next 
nail a cleat a little below the inner edge on either 
side; for a frame of two sashes there must bea 
similar strip through the middle. These strips 
are for the sashes to slide on: the sashes should 
move easily up and down. You must be sure 
to give your violets plenty of air, especially when 


ND here are the violet lovers who started beds of 
And here is the young 
mistress of the frames eager to teach her visitors 
the art of wintering the hardy bloomers under 


“ The papers 


I want to go to college when I’m 


demanded a pink-cheeked girl 


There were thousands of blossoms in the frames, 
and we all worked hard to gather them into bunches of ten, 
twenty-five and fifty, each with its pretty circle of green leaves. 





the sun is shining. Do not put your sashes on 
too early; during October and the greater part of 
November they should only be closed at night. I 
hang a thermometer inside my frames and keep 
the temperature as near fifty degrees as possible.”’ 
‘*How soon will I have flowers?” asked 
Danny with the air of a shrewd business man. 
‘* Lots of ’em, I mean. I found some this morn- 
ing down among the leaves; they smelled real 
sweet, but they aren’t very big and they don’t 
look a bit like the ones you had Jast March.”’ 


cy 
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IOLET “The big, long-stemmed 
flowers will come later,’ she said reassuringly. 

‘* The plants begin to bloom in October, but the 
flowers are small and light-colored. They will 
grow darker as the weather grows colder. In 
December — if it isn’t too cold to open the sashes 
— you may have a nice bunch for Christmas. But 
remember, you mustn’t open the sashes unless the 
temperature out-of-doors is 
point. 


smiled, 


above the freezing 
ILast winter I didn’t open mine for three 
whole weeks in December, and there were only 
two days in January when we could get at the 
flowers.’’ 

‘*Did you get lots of them then ?”’ 
Posey anxiously. 

** No,’ said Violet, ‘‘ there weren’t very many 
then, and the plants looked sadly wilted with the 
dark and the hard frosts. But I wasn’t frightened 
about them as I was the first year.’’ 

** You cried one day that first winter, I remem- 
ber,’’? put in Robin, who had just run across the 
lawn to tell the violet lovers that the Garden 
Mother was planting bulbs in the borders. 

‘*T couldn’t help it; I was sure they were all 
spoiled, and I thought it was my fault because I 
had not put the straw mats on soon enough.’’ 

‘* Straw mats ?’’ repeated Danny inquiringly. 

‘* Tf there is very cold weather, or a freezing 
wind, we cover the frames with protectors made 
of straw,” explained Violet. old 


inquired 


* Pieces of 
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said. 


month. 


“A May 
Tennessee : 


Second 


matting, or carpet, or the tar paper used tor 
building will do nicely.”’ 

‘* Seems to me it’s going to be too much trouble 
to pay,’’ complained Clover, wrinkling her fore- 
head. ‘‘ I shall do everything wrong, I am sure.’’ 

‘*Tt’s ever so much easier than it sounds,’’ said 
Violet rather gravely. ‘ But one has to take 
pains with everything; don’t you think so, 
Clover dear? And I am sure you’ll think it 
‘ pays’ in February and March when the beautiful 
long-stemmed, fragrant violets come pushing up 
by hundreds and thousands. If any of you did 
not quite understand my explanation of the cold- 
frame you might go to the florist or market- 
gardener and see how he protects his lettuce and 
pansies — for that is done the same way.’’ 


4 
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AJOW it was the Garden Mother’s turn, 
a 


The 
children were soon clustering about her like 
bees to watch the process of putting the bulbs to bed 
for their long winter sleep. ‘‘ Every one of these 
pretty round bulbs is a real ‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ ”’ 
said the Garden Mother. ‘* Here are tulips, red, 
yellow, pink and white. We set them in this 
trench which Robin has dug for me; it is about 
six inches deep, you see. As we want a mass of 
brilliant bloom next spring we will put the bulbs 
four inches apart in rows. Cover them snugly, 
and press down the earth—so! Now after the 
ground has frozen I shall ask the gardener to 
cover the bed with an inch or two of coarse barn- 
yard manure.” 

** Do you want me to tell you what might hap- 
pen if we put the warm cover on too soon?”’ 
asked Robin pleasantly. ‘‘ I think it’s real funny. 
Lots of those furry, blind little moles live about 
the edges of the shrubbery, and one year we put 
the manure on before the ground froze; the moles 
made underground passages right to our tulip and 
hyacinth beds and there they nibbled and spoiled 
nearly every one of our pretty flowers. I suppose 
the crisp bulbs tasted good in the winter.” 





GOOD-TIME GARDEN 


“ That’s only one reason, Robin,’’ said Hazel. 
the ground to stay frozen. 
little roots won’t break off ?’’ 

The Garden Mother smiled. 


First Prizes — Eleanor 
Party.” 











“We want 
Don’t we, Garden Mother; so the 


“ That’s quite true, too,’’ she 


‘Tt is best to mulch—as it is called—all our bulbs, 
roses, perennials and strawberries, especially when an open 
winter is expected; the alternate freezing and thawing which 
follow cold nights and sunshiny days will sometimes force the 
roots almost out of the ground unless they are well protected.’’ 
There was just time left before sunset to gather about a cheerful 
blaze in the Sunshine Room to hear the prize letters read. There 
were fifteen of them — all very interesting; the children listened 
eagerly while the Garden Mother read them aleud. 
was the Honor Roll to be inspected. 
windows where the canaries sing, and it grows longer every 
There were thirty new names to add to it this time. 


Then there 
This hangs between the 
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HE names of the winners of prizes in the May contest are as 
follows: 


A. Barrows (twelve), Oberlin, Ohio: 


Corbin Woodward (thirteen), Chattanooga, 


‘*A Picnic on Lookout Mountain.” 


Prize—Evelyn Gilman (ten), Bethel, Minnesota: “A 
Surprise Picnic for Mother.” 


Third Prizes— Alexandra Braeuer (twelve), Montreal, Canada: 
“The Garden Mother’s Visit to Montreal.’’ 


Mildred Buford (ten), 
Nashville, Tennessee: ‘‘A Picnic Dinner at the 
Hermitage.” Arthur H. Dente rae Oregon 
City, Oregon: ‘ A Bird Party.’’ Mildred Simpson 
(twelve), Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands: ‘‘ A Trip up 
thePali.”’ RuthC.Chandler(twelve),San Francisco, 
California: ‘‘A Camping Party in the Yosemite 
Valley.’ Fronie Mackey (eleven), Adairville, 
Kentucky: ‘‘A Melon Party.’’ Dorothy Lewis 
(thirteen), Colorado Springs, Colorado: ‘‘A Picnic 
in Cheyenne Cafion.’’ Wilna Haywood (thirteen), 
Spirit Lake, Iowa: “ A Shell Hunt on Santa Rosa 
Island.”” Dorothy Clifford (thirteen), Amenia 
Union, New York: ‘‘A Swiss Family Robinson 
Picnic.’ Elizabeth Lovering (thirteen), New 
Haven, Connecticut: ‘A Luncheon at Judges’ 
Cave.’ Wilna R. O'Neil (eleven), Shingle House, 
Pennsylvania: ‘‘A Soap Bubble Party.” Olive 
Lovett (thirteen), Miles City, Montana: ‘A Picnic 
at Carbon Hill.” 
ab 


First-Prize Letter 

My Dear Garden Mother: | once went to what I 
think was an ideal picnic. All my friends and my 
two big sisters’ friends started out for the river one 
cool morning in May. There were two big wagons 
full, one for the ‘‘ grown-ups,’’ as we called them, 
and one for the children, n the way we played all 
sorts of games, such as seeing who could see the 
most birds or flowers of different kinds; but the 
game we all liked best was this: We divided the 
carriage into halves and each half tried to see how 
many animals they could see on their side; chickens 
and dogs counted one apiece, lambs and horses 
two, ducks and pigs three, guinea hens and turkeys 
five, rats six, peacocks eight, a cat in the window 
twenty, and a bear forty. 

At the end of our drive we compared the dif- 
ferent sides, and we found one side had counted the 
monkeys, elephants, zebras, bears, etc., on the circus 
advertisements which we had passed. Then came 
a discussion which ended in having the side which 
at first succeeded very much beaten. 

After reaching our destination we children took 
off our shoes and stockings and separated into dif- 
ferent parties, some to play in the sand, gather 
shells and skip stones, others to search the woods 
for flowers for the dinner-table, while the rest of 
the boys and girls sailed boats of every size and 
kind. The first fleet of ships we sent out were 
plain boards with a mast and paper sail on which 
the name of the boat was written. Just then mother 
and my brother drove up in the buggy and said they 
had come for dinner. 

Such a dinner as it was! We toasted our bread on 
long-forked sticks before a large fire around which 
we all sat. Some of us plastered mud around the 
potatoes which were to be baked in the fire; while 
the older ones scrambled eggs, made coffee, and un- 
packed the many baskets. Then came dinner, with 
chocolate éclairs and maple ice cream for dessert. 
After dinner mother offered a prize for the person 
who should find the most interesting thing to tell 
about on thedrive home. The afternoon was spent 
in working for the prize, and we were all tired when 
we got into the carriage at five o’clock. 

As soon as we were seated mother asked who had 
seen something ; every one had, and all were eager 
to begin. Some little girls told how, when they 
were standing in an open space, they noticed a 
small brown bird flying about them as though she 
were anxious about something. They soon dis- 
covered they were standing very near her nest, 
wonderfully hidden in the grass. The nest con- 
tained four little field sparrows. Another had found 
a phoebe’s nest plastered against the side of a cave, 
which she discovered by seeing the phaebe bird fly 
off of it. Several boys had found a squirrel’s hole 
with some young ones init. Then my brother told 
how he saw a gray, white and black bird dart into 
the grass, apparently kill something, then fly away. 
He looked in the grass and found a dead blue jay 
with a broken neck. The jay was as large as the 
bird which had killed it. My brother decided that 
the murderer must be a shrike, and walking on a 
little farther he saw a thorn bush on which was 
stuck a field mouse and a small lizard. Just then 
he saw the shrike fly from a tree near by, and then 
he knew the mouse and lizard had been killed and 
stuck there by the shrike to be preserved. Every 
one thought my brother deserved the prize. 

We were all sorry when the carriage stopped be- 
fore our house, the picnic had been so interesting. 

From your friend, ELEANOR A. BARROWS. 


be 


EXT month the Garden Mother will tell an- 
other story about Jane Victoria and what hap- 
pened one Thanksgiving Day at Sea Breeze Farm. 
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“A Man by the Grace of Woman” 


MAN wrote to a newspaper not 
long ago and asked, ‘*‘ What is a 
‘sissy’?’’ The editor carefully felt 
his way around the question for a 
whiie, made a random speculation or 
two, and then very adroitly passed 
it on to his readers for an answer. 
Only one man responded to the 
editor's challenge, and his definition was that a ‘‘ sissy ”’ 
is ‘‘a man by the grace of woman.’’ With this one 
answer the subject was dropped. 


ob 


A' FIRST glance the question ‘‘ What is a‘ sissy’ ?”’ 
seems trivial. But when you take it into the inner- 
most recesses of your thoughts and turn it over a bit, it 
assumes some very interesting aspects. Not only does it 
do that but it arouses some peculiar questionings as well. 
For instance, the term ‘‘ sissy” is without any clear 
definition. It is only found in one of the dictionaries, 
and if Henry James had not considerately put it into one 
of his stories it would not be in literature. All this is 
strange because most of us know the word: we know 
instinctively the kind of man it stands for, and, actually, 
there are thousands of men in the world whom the word 
fits with unerring accuracy. The word has a feminine 
sound; yet it belongs to the masculine gender. We 
instinctively know a ‘‘ sissy’ when we see him, and if 
we happen to miss him at sight the doubt is immediately 
set at rest when he begins to talk. 


4. 


T= ‘* sissy’s’’ voice is so unmistakable. It is always 

pitched so low, so soft, and seems so hali-developed. 
It cuddles, so to speak, although men have been known 
to call it whining. It is hardly strong enough to be 
manly: it is too weak to be feminine. A ‘‘ sissy’’ can 
never hail you from across the street. His voice might 
carry to the curb, but there it halts and falters. So if he 
sees a friend on the opposite walk he must always patter 
across the street. And therein, too, by the patter or trip 
of the feet, you can always recognize the ‘‘ sissy.’’ He 
never walks : he patters. He never puts his foot squarely 
on the street : he always wears his shoes out at the top or 
on the side. He pats the sidewalk, so to speak. His 
steps are short and many, and he always turns his feet 
in. When he has reached you across the street, perhaps 
very lightly tripped after you for a hundred yards or 
more, you hear a little voice say, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Willie?’’ And then, catching his breath a moment, 
he adds ‘‘ Dear me.’’ This latter explosive, which, with 
** darn,’’ is the strongest which he uses, always accom- 
panies any supreme effort on the part of a ‘‘ sissy.’ 
‘* Dear me”’ is his sign that he is flustered ; ‘‘ horrid’ 
and ‘‘ darn” are his strongest terms in moments of great 
wrath. Then you shake hands with him, and again you 
know the ‘‘ sissy.’’ He lays something soft and motion- 
less in your hand, and you know from its general position 
on his body that it must be his hand. You shake his 
hand: he never shakes yours. Then he invariably asks 
‘* How is Miss Maud?" —another unmistakable sign. 
It is never ‘‘ Miss Smith’’ or ‘‘ Maud,’’ no matter how 
well he may know the lady. It is always ‘* Miss Maud”’ 
or ‘‘ Mrs. Willie.’’ Then there is a soft smile and the 
hands rest across each other over the last button of his 
waistcoat, and then you know he is ready for any 
feminine gossip. ‘‘ Dear, dear,’’ he will say. ‘‘ Wasn't 
that just horrid?”’ is his expression if you tell him 
something that rouses his indignation. ‘‘ I declare’’ 
meets some astonishing bit of chat. ‘‘ Well, I must be 
going,’’ is his farewell. And you have had a meeting 
and a chat with a ‘‘sissy.’’ It is never a mental strain, 
in one way. But yet, in another, it is. 
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F WHAT use is a ‘‘ sissy’’? some one will ask in 
doubt, perhaps disgust. Now, the “‘ sissy’’ really 
accomplishes a purpose in this world. Society is gener- 
ally the harbor for which he makes. He never feels so 
much at home as when he is at an afternoon tea. He 
likes the ladies, and with them he is quite an institution. 
He is generally a very good waiter. In the passing of 
cups of tea he is an expert. Few can surpass him in 
this. He can brew tea, for that matter. His steps are 
so soft and dainty that he is almost noiseless—an excel- 
lent trait in any waiter. In his hands a plate or saucer 
rests as snugly as does a child on a pillow of down. 
He rarely sits down in the presence of ladies, for he 
likes the attitude of standing with his hands crossed. 
Sometimes he will lean. If he sits down he always sits 
on the edge of a chair. He never occupies it all at one 
time. His feet are always flat on the floor. He never 
crosses his legs—never. In the first place, he thinks it 
a very ungainly attitude ; then it is apt to press out the 
crease in his trousers. He never uses all of a napkin: 
one end of it suffices. So he is really a very economical 
guest for a hostess, and a useful one, too. He runs 
errands very well, and to walk out with he is very 
handy, since so many other men have a habit of going 
to business during the day. And these men at business 





By Edward Bok 


never fear him as he walks out with the ladies of their 
families. He saves their daughters and wives a great 
deal of fetching and carrying. He is a sort of human 
poodle, and in some respects more satisfactory than the 
genuine canine kind. I think women like to hear a 
‘* sissy ’’ scold because he does it so well. His simper, 
when he is pleased, is very interesting, but his peevish- 
ness has more of the real ring about it. He can become 
so ‘‘real provoked ”’ that he simply quivers with peevish- 
ness. He will lay out a course of punishment of the 
direst order for an offender. He believes in ‘* scolding 
him real hard,’’ and sometimes he goes to the very 
extreme and threatens not to ‘‘ notice him.’’ 
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HEN the ‘*‘ sissy’’ goes into some profession he gen- 

erally chooses one of three ways: the musical 
way; the way of Art, and the way strewn with the 
flowers of Pegasus. But the musical way is his favorite. 
Why Music should beckon so many “‘ sissies’? to her 
shrine is a riddle yet to be solved. But the fact is never- 
theless an indisputable one that there are more 
sissies’’ in the musical profession than in any other. 
Sometimes Art will attract, or the gentle influence of 
star, moon or bud may lead the ‘‘ sissy’’ to soar on the 
wings of Pegasus. But to every one ‘‘sissy’’ in Art, 
and to every two in Poetry, Music can produce a goodly 
five. Music seems to woo the ‘‘ sissy’’?; and the 
‘* sissy’ naturally wooes Music. There is no place 
where the ‘‘ sissy ’’ is quite so fully and supremely happy 
as at an afternoon musicale—where he can softly play 
the piano—with plenty of ladies around. Waagner 
(itis always Waagner or Vaagner, with the full sound 
of the ‘‘ a’s’’) is his master; sometimes Liszt; and upon 
their music he can dilate softly and tremulously by the 
hour. He fairly purrs music. When he plays the soft 
notes his face is transfixed into sublimity as he dreamily 
gazes upward and wonders why the ceiling with its 
‘*horrid’”’ plaster does not open and disclose some 
heavenly vision. With the stronger notes his hands 
bound into the air, and will often remain suspended 
motionless in mid-air, while his flowing locks drop 
gently over his white brow. With some beautiful 
heavenly note he closes and rises slowly from the piano 
and faces his transfixed auditors, passing his hands 
through a handkerchief. ‘‘ Oh, thank you, so much,”’ 
he says as the ladies tell him ‘‘ How lovely it is,”’ and 
then comes that beatific simper that speaks so unerringly 
of the happy soul of the ‘‘ sissy.’ When one regards 
the lack of masculinity of the average musician or vocal- 
ist, it becomes easier to believe in the oft-repeated 
assertion that when God gives a man a beautiful tenor 
voice He takes everything else from him. 
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@ ares in a while, too, the ‘‘ sissy’’ goes into real 
business. Of course, he never chooses the ‘‘horrid’’ 
places where he has to work hard or soil his hands. 
He always chooses the «esthetic atmosphere of some 
‘*shop.’’ Nota store, for he hates the word ‘‘ store,’’ 
but a ‘‘ shop.’’ Generally it is a ‘‘ little shop.’’ And 
in nine cases out of ten he goes into one of those mani 
fold modern products of antiquity —some shop devoted 
to «esthetic house-furnishings and decoration, with a 
sprinkling of ‘* antiques.’’ There the ‘‘ sissy’’ seems 
preéminently at home. He loves to feel of hanging 
‘* stuffs’? and hold them off at arm’s length, cock his 
head on one side like a robin and ask if ‘‘ the lady”’ 
does not think they are ‘‘ exquisite.’’ The softer colors 
appeal most to his zsthetic soul, for, mind you, the 
‘*sissy’’’ generally has a tolerable amount of good taste. 
It is an zsthetic taste. His knowledge goes only to the 
piece of ‘‘ stuffs ’’ he has in his hand and of its ‘‘ exquisite 
coloring.’’ He has no idea of its serviceable quality. A 
chair to him is so ‘‘ stunning.’’ Sometimes, if it is par- 
ticularly good, it is a ‘‘ dear.’’ Whether the ‘‘ dear”? is 
serviceable or not enters not into the question. A wall- 
paper is always so ‘‘ distinguished,’’ with a long and 
loving caress of the first ‘‘s.’’ But if you encounter a 
real ‘‘ sissy’’ in one of these ‘‘ shops’”’ he will not let 
you put papers of any kind, even the ‘‘ distinguished ”’ 
kind, on your walls: it must be ‘‘ stuffs.’’ The 
‘* stuffs’? are more ‘‘ the thing,’’ you know, and you 
can get such ‘‘ lovely soft effects’’ with them, just the 
same ‘‘ as Mrs. Willie Biddle has in her morning-room, 
which is really adream.’’ And then he throws a sample 
of the ‘‘ stuffs’ over a show ‘*‘ horse,”’ trips lightly back 
a few yards, and asks you if you do not think it is 
‘* sweet and dainty.”” And in doing all this the ‘‘ sissy ”’ 
is supremely happy, and he is thoroughly at home. 
What other men know absolutely nothing about is 
exactly what ‘‘ Mrs. Willie’s’’ friend knows all about. 
Somehow the atmosphere of one of these ‘‘ stuff’’ and 
‘** decorative shops’? fits him like a glove, and he fits 
the glove. His soft white hands never ‘‘ catch” the 
most silken cloth of the most Japanese order. ‘‘ I just 
love it here,’’ he says. ‘‘ The work is so genteel, so 
uplifting,’’ and then he pulls out his cuffs so that you can 
see the amethyst buttons, and puts a single finger on that 
part of his face where other men grow a mustache. 
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OW, when the man said that a “‘ sissy” was ‘‘ a man 
by the grace of woman’”’ he practically inferred 
that the ‘‘sissy’’’ was tolerated only by women, and that 
without them he could not be. In fact, farther on in 
his letter he boldly states that ‘‘ women seem to like a 
‘sissy’.”’ The one saving part in this statement is the 
word ‘‘ seem.’’ There is no doubt that a man has, as 
men say, ‘‘ no use’’ fora ‘‘ sissy.’’ Either they despise 
him or they laugh at him. He has no place either in the 
company or estimate of men. To them he is ‘* soft.’ 
But to say that women like him is, in a way, to slander 
women. Ask any woman the kind of man she respects 
and admires, and she will sketch a man for you with 
every quality that is distinctly lacking in the ‘‘ sissy.’’ 
The man of her respect is the strong, masculine man. 
Yet the fact cannot be denied that the ‘‘sissy’’ invariably 
seeks the company of ladies —it is never ‘‘ women ”’ with 
the ‘* sissy ’’: always ‘‘ ladies.’’ But surely that is not 
because like seeks like. It is true, again, that the 
‘* sissy’? feels most at home at an afternoon affair. An 
afternoon tea is simply his ideal dissipation. A morning 
musicale is his other form of keenest enjoyment. But 
business men surely could not be at these functions, so 
whence would come even a suggestion of masculinity 
but from the ranks of the ‘‘ sissy ’’ ? 
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HERE is no doubt, too, that the average musical per- 

former is not of a very pronounced type of strong 
masculinity, and the fact is true—as is always pointed 
out by the critics of women—that women invariably lose 
their heads over these musical people, make of them, 
run after them, yes, pet and fondle them with compli- 
ments and those feminine arts and graces that only 
women know. It is true that it has made men ‘‘ sick’’ 
sometimes —to use their favorite expression —to behold 
some long-haired, beardless poet (?) surrounded by a 
bevy of women listening with breathless interest to a 
recitatior of some Le Gallienish moonlight or starlight 
rhapsody. But may it not be that the men made 
‘*sick’’ by this picture were a little jealous of the 
‘* sissy’s’? monopolization of feminine attention? Men 
are so queer, you know—sometimes. Then, again, 
what kind of women are these worshipers at the 
‘* sissy”? shrine? For there are women and women. 
Just as the ‘ sissy ’’ is one type of masculinity, just so is 
the silly woman one type of femininity. We have all 
seen a hundred or more women throwing themselves 
into hysterical fits over some ‘* apostle’’ of one thing or 
other. The most of us have seen two hundred or more 
women snatching their flowers from their corsage and 
hurling them ina frenzy of delight at some musical or 
vocal performer. But we have also seen a like number 
of men become almost unbridled idiots at a_ political 
meeting when the speaker enunciated some view which 
accorded with their ‘* side of the fence.’’ But are we to 
judge all women and all men by these ? 

The ‘‘ sissy’? must be, you know. We cannot make 
them all ‘‘walk the plank,’’ much as we might be 
tempted to pay a generous price of admission to see 
such a performance. And if he must be, isn’t it chari- 
table of women to tolerate him, perhaps encourage him 
abit? If they withheld the friendly hand what would 
become of the diligent inquirer after ‘‘ Miss Maud’? ? 
As a man he is incomplete enough. Take from him his 
only possible harbor, the meetings of ladies, and we 
would practically blot out his already incomplete world 
of action. For, after all has been said, that is what a 
‘* sissy’? is: an incomplete man in an incomplete world. 
He has none of the masculine traits of a man, and not 
one of the good qualities of a woman. He is, to use 
a comparative expression that will, I know, sound 
‘* real horrid’’ to his ears, neither a tablecloth nor a 
napkin. But such must there be to throw into bolder 
relief those of us, men and women, that are some- 
thing definite. And, for this reason alone, it seems 
to me that men might be just a little more tolerant 
of ‘* Mrs. Willie’s”’ friend. He helps to throw the rest 
of us into so much stronger relief. 
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AS FOR being ‘‘ a man by the grace of woman,’’ per- 

haps he is. 1 should rather substitute the word 
charity’’ for ‘‘ grace,’’ and I would challenge the 
word ‘‘ man.”’ But, then, we must remember what the 
old Quaker said : 
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“Everybody is queer but thee and me, 
And sometimes thee is a little queer.”’ 

We have arrived at least at a fairly satisfactory answer 
to the burning question, ‘‘ What is a‘ sissy’?” even if 
we have not yet found out exactly why the ‘‘ sissy’’ is 
here. But then, neither have we found eut exactly why 
the appendix was given us. Still, I am sure the time 
will come when we will know the reason for the exist- 
ence of both the appendix and the ‘‘sissy.’’ Meantime, 
let us in this problem—and in so many other little daily 
problems that come to us—remember and apply the 
old homely lines : 


‘*T sometimes think that it were best 
To leave the Lord alone.’’ 


























P. MN, abies Lit erary Talks 


OST thoughtful 
people are 
agreed that 


one of the most un- 
fortunate signs of the 
times is the haste 
which has taken 
possession of society 
in the Western 
world, and is driving 
men and women 
along all the paths 
of activity with an 
impetuosity which 
seems at times to 
have something of 
malice in it. 

Ithas been pointed 
out recently by a 
very thoughtful ob- 
server that this 
generation is not 
doing more work 
than other generations have done, but that it shows 
greater fatigue and far greater haste. This is due to 
many causes, but it is to be cured, not by withdrawing 
from active life, but by carrying one’s own atmosphere 
into that life. M. Charles Wagner, in his ‘‘The Simple 
Life,’ commented upon last month, has said that sim- 
plicity of life does not lie in the arrangement of one’s 
surroundings, but in one’s spirit and attitude of mind. 
It consists in having the right aim and pursuing it with 
simple-minded devotion. _ If one has the right aim, and 
pursues it, other things will adjust themselves to it, and 
life will have both harmony and peace. The spirit of 
restfulness must come to men and women of this gener- 
ation from their own spirits, and not from any 
readjustment of ways of living. That readjust- 
ment may be made in the future ; this generation 
will not see it accomplished. 

So universal is the haste, so permeated is the air 
of the age with the spirit of haste, that the men and 
women are few who can resist it by their own 
unaided strength. Most of us need all the calming 
influences we can bring to bear upon ourselves; and 
chief among these is the influence of those books 
which take us out of our own time, or which, being 
written in our time, take us from the surface of 
things to the heart of things; for at the heart there 
is always quiet, as in the very centre of a great 
revolving storm there is always a place of peace. 
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A NOVELIST OF THE QUIET LIFE 


MONG the quietest books in our language are 
Jane Austen’s novels. Those readers who 
must be stimulated in every sentence and who have 
lost the natural taste for natural things are likely to 
find them dull, as the man who lives in the atmos- 
phere of the stock market year after year, and goes 
to the club or hotel to look at the ticker after 
dinner, finds the country insufferable: the restful- 
ness only intensifies his restlessness, and the quiet 
preys upon his nerves which are accustomed to a 
tumult of noise. 

One must have good intellectual morals as well 

as good intellectual taste to enjoy Jane Austen; but 
all people of normal life and habit must find in Jane 
Austen a genuine and renewed pleasure, if not at 
the very beginning, certainly after they have 
acquired a little familiarity with her stories. 
‘* Pride and Prejudice,’’ ‘‘ Sense and Sensibility,’’ 
‘* Emma,’’ ‘* Northanger Abbey ’”’ and ‘‘ Mansfield 
Park’’ have the charm which belongs to a quiet 
English village. They are full of close studies of 
character; they have a very unostentatious but 
delightful humor, and they are written in admirable 
English. ‘To take up one of Jane Austen’s novels 
in the rush of present-day life is like opening a 
door into another and quieter century in which 
people have time, not only to be themselves but 
to reveal themselves, and in which we also have 
time to study them quietly and deliberately. 

The quiet litthe woman who lived in quiet towns had 
a very keen eye for the weaknesses and failings as well 
as the virtues of her fellow-creatures. She had a charm- 
ing gift of wit; and, without any self-consciousness or 
agitation, she has left transcriptions of the people of 
her time which are perfectly sincere and_ perfectly 
delightful. 

It is very likely due to the fact that Jane Austen was 
one of the quietest of writers that she has gained so many 
new readers in recent years, and that hundreds of pil- 
grims seek her grave in the cathedral at Winchester not 
only because she has interested them, but also because 
they have for her a personal affection. 


HOW MAN SPEAKS IN GREAT MOMENTS 


F THE many paths to the quiet life into which we must 
all go from time to time to understand ourselves 
and the world about us many of the most alluring and 
accessible are found in poetry. In this busy age and 
country a good many people have come to think that 
poetry belongs to an earlier stage of history and has been 
outgrown by this practical and much-experienced gener- 
ation, and that prose is the language of the grown-up 
world. Prose happens to be the language of the 
moment, it is true, but poetry is the language of great 
moments. 

When men are intensely occupied, as they are this 
year and have been for many years past, with great 
practical work of every kind, and most men are so 
driven by their work that they have time and strength to 
think of nothing else, they speak prose; but when they 
begin to think about their work once more, as they must 
and will presently; to ask what they are getting out of it 
tor their souls, how much happiness it is giving them, 





what it is really worth to them as men and not simply as 
working men, they will use the language of poetry once 
more. For whenever men begin to feel about things, 
to put them together into a whole, and to find their 
spiritual uses, they enter the region of poetry. 

A man’s home is a substantial affair: the house must 
be kept in repair; the taxes must be paid; school bills 
must be met; there must be food and clothes and 
medicine. All these are very real things and must be 
provided by working, not by dreaming; and this is the 
prose of the home. But these things are the shell of the 
home, not its heart; they are the body of the home, not 
its spirit. It is not the house, it is the atmosphere which 
fills it; not four or five human things to feed and clothe, 
but a group of children to love and to be loved by; nota 
wife to maintain in comfort, but another self to honor and 
cherish and love, to guard with all industry and rever- 
ence with all faith. These are the heart and the soul of 
the home, and this is its poetry. 

Prose is the language of work, of affairs, of organiza- 
tion, of practical efficiency —of the things by which we 
live. Poetry is the language of faith, of feeling, of senti- 
ment, of honor, of love—of the things in which we live. 
Work wearies, depletes and exhausts us; ideas, senti- 
ment, love nourish, cheer and refresh us. In the 
simplest terms this is the value of poetry and the secret 
of its helpfulness in leading the quiet life. 


A POET OF THE QUIET LIFE 


HERE are many poets of the quiet life, but for lovers 
of English poetry there is one poet whose books are 

an open path out of the tumult and confusion of our rush- 
ing world into the repose, the calmness, the enthralling 
and invigorating life of Nature. With a little interval of 
time for education and for travel this friend of Nature 
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MR. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS IN HIS STUDY 


and of man spent his whole life in a country full of a 
noble restfulness. In Dove Cottage, at Grasmere, in 
the beautiful English lake country, one feels the noble 
simplicity of Wordsworth’s life. The fever of competi 
tion, the strivings to live as other men live, instead of 
living in his own way in harmony with his own aims, 
were so remote from Wordsworth that their blight never 
touched him. Quietly, reverently, in an intimacy with 
Nature which was never without awe, loving simple 
things, living in normal relations, doing the common 
work and honoring the common duties, the poet kept 
himself unspotted from the world, and opened a path 
which has been the salvation of many weary, perplexed 
and overburdened men and women. 

The selection from Wordsworth’s poems made by 
Matthew Arnold for the Golden Treasury series is a little 
volume easily put in a handbag, and is as full of content- 
ment, serenity and the peace which comes from contact 
with great ideas, and rests on as great principles as any 
book in our literature. It ought to be the companion 
of all people who are tempted to put living in the place 
of life, and work in the place of living. 


A STORY OF THE HEART 


R. F. HOPKINSON SMITH has written two long stories 
which have been suggested to him by the practical 

side of his activity: ‘*‘ Tom Grogan”’ and ‘‘ Caleb 
West,’’ vigorous, warm-hearted studies of men and 
women who deal at close range with the realities of life. 
He has now drawn upon his experience as an artist, and 
in ‘‘ The Fortunes of Oliver Horn ”’ has taken his readers 
into the studio life of New York forty years ago. The 
gayety, vivacity, good-fellowship of that Bohemian life 
of hard work and wholesome if unconventional fun are 


delightfully brought out by a writer who not only loves 
his art but loves his fellow-men as well. Beginning his 
novel on the eve of the war, ina Middle South community, 
Mr. Smith has an opportunity to introduce some of 
those Southern types which he is very happy in delineat- 
ing. Oliver Horn’s father and mother are true gentlefolk, 
sketched with delicacy and yet with distinctness — people 
with whom it is a pleasure to associate, so charmingly 
do they combine exacting social standards with the 
kindliest hearts, and dignity of bearing with the democ- 
racy of constant helpfulness and delicate thoughtfulness 
for others. Oliver’s career gives ample opportunity for 
bringing back a group of men who have brought great 
honor to American art in recent years ; and the conta- 
gious good spirits, the contempt for shams, the free 
expression of young hope and idealism are brought into 
the story without effort. The novel is full of sentiment 
without sentimentality; it has the courage of genuine 
feeling; it is a story of the heart. 


A STORY OF SOUTHERN LIFE 


R. SMITH brings his hero North; Mrs. Mary Tappan 
Wright, in ‘‘ The Aliens,’’ takes two of her chief 
characters South, places them in a conservative old col- 
lege town, and, by a series of incidents more or less 
dramatic, brings out very clearly the differences between 
the Northern and Southern point of view; the quality 
of the Southern landscape and its reaction on the mind ; 
the definite and inbred social tradition of the Southern 
people; their curious indifference to certain ethical 
appeals which has its roots in the abnormal relation of 
the races during the days of slavery, and which persists, 
now that slavery has been abolished a third of a cen- 
tury, in a callousness of feeling which seems wholly 
out of harmony with the generous instincts of the 
Southern nature. 
Mrs. Wright’s story is admirably written, and, 
although not strongly marked either by originality 
or power, is deeply interesting. It is evidently a 
very careful study, sympathetic with the best in 
Southern social life and sensitive to the charm of 
the Southern expressiveness of feeling both in 
manner and speech ; but it is also clear-sighted in 
its vision of lack of moral harmony in Southern 
education. It is not less frank and sincere in deal- 
ing with types of Northern culture and character. 
It is one of those comparative social studies which 
belong to what may be called the literature of 
interpretation between different sections and which 
ought to be read in all sections. 


MR. HOWELLS AS A WRITER 


R. HOWELLS is not only one of our most dis- 
tinguished writers but he is also one of our 
most representative men of letters — one who lives 
in, for and by literature. He has trained himself 
for his work by long and intimate familiarity with 
the most characteristic modern literature, and has 
become an accomplished craftsman; he under- 
stands thoroughly how to construct a story and 
put it into limpid English. As a student of con- 
temporary American life he has had the great 
advantage of first-hand study of European life. 
This study has given him a good social perspec- 
tive ; he is a past master of the knowledge of what 
may be called comparative manners. 
lor many years Mr. Howells has devoted him- 
self to a portrayal of the social life of the country 
in a long series of carefully written novels, full of 
delicate characterization, light humor, close obser- 
vation. His earlier essays in writing showed 
sensitiveness of feeling, responsive imagination, 
and a delicate sense of the artistic qualities of 
style. As he has gone on he has become more 
serious and the deeper experiences of life have 
touched him keenly; but his touch is still light 
and deft, and he remains a painter of manners on 
comparatively small canvases. Two or three times 
he has handled a larger subject strongly and suc- 
cessfully, and in ‘‘Silas Lapham ”’ and ‘‘ A Modern 
Instance’’ he has contributed to our literature 
novels of an insight and power which will give them 
great value to later generations. 


MR. HOWELLS’S LATEST NOVEL 


AS A RULE, however, Mr. Howells has contented him- 

self with sketches in a lighter vein ; sometimes, as in 
‘* The Lady of the Aroostook,’’ drawing with an affec- 
tionate hand an American type of unsophisticated purity 
and loveliness, and sometimes, as in ‘‘ The Kentons ’’— 
his latest story—giving us a study, full of significant 
details, of an average American family ; full of natural 
refinement, of unselfish devotion, but thoroughly unso- 
phisticated; a group of unworldly people, of intense 
domesticity of habit, excessively self-conscious and 
endowed with the nervous American temperament. 
‘* The Kentons”’ is a very quiet story ; it is devoid of 
striking incidents, and there are pages which drag, not 
because the novelist fails to do his work well, but because 
his people are not always interesting. It is a story 
based, however, on very close study ; and the cleanness 
of the average American family, its lack of knowledge 
of the world, the deference of the husband to the wife 
and the subordination of the parents to the children, 
the ease with which the American girl becomes slangy 
without becoming vulgar, the tendency to excessive 
introspection, and the sharp nervous reactions within 
the family are very deftly suggested. In the young 
brother, who falls in love with Queen Wilhelmina, Mr. 
Howells has humorously and good-naturedly made his 
point about the romantic semi-historical novel. 


N trv in W. Mikes 
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The Moral Training 





ORAWN BY CA. STREW LAY 


T IS no longer necessary to dis- 

cuss whether moral education is 
or is not the aim of school, 
church orhome. We know that 
the influence of each of these 
can never be morally indiffer- 
ent, but must mean much for 
good or evil. Moreover, we are aware that 
all true education should converge upon the 
training of character. Culture that merely 
sharpens the tools of the mind without 
determining how those tools shall be used 
may be worse than useless. To give skill in 
penmanship without directing character may 
mean to develop either a dangerous forger or 
a useful bank clerk. To give knowledge of 
human nature and ability to deal with men, 
without determining the use of that know|- 
edge, may be to equip efficiently either a 
criminal or a moral leader. 





How Character is Moulded 


T IS true all intellectual education has 
some reaction upon the character. For 
whether we are studying the stars that gem 
the white girdle of night, or the development 
of organic life, or the history of the human 
mind, we are brought into contact with uni- 
versal laws, and this must always tend to 
develop that reverence for law which is so 
fundamental in moral character. Yet it is 
possible to distinguish clearly between the 
culture that primarily gives skill and power 
and that which determines how and for what 
ends such power will be used. This latter is 
not only the most important form of educa- 
tion, but it is that upon which all others must 
depend as means to an end. Power is indif- 
ferent: it may be either good or evil, 
according to the use to which it is put; and 
thus the direction of its use—the moulding 
of character—is so essential as to be the 
very justification of the existence of a public 
system of education. 


Place of Moral Conduct in Our Lives 


HE work of such culture is seriously ham- 
pered by the frequent faiiure to 
appreciate the type of character needed. 
Indeed, certain current superstitions prevail 
which must be overcome before we can hope 
to develop true moral education. First of 
these is the notion that moral conduct. can be 
separated from the larger whole of conduct, 
only a small part of action being regarded as 
having an ethical import. Even careful 
thinkers like Herbert Spencer have made this 
error, holding a large part of conduct to be 
morally indifferent — as if character belonged 
only to Sunday, and could be laid aside like a 
Sunday coat during the rest of the week; an 
action, in fact, in which many have developed 
remarkable facility. 

This current error is connected with that 
confused conception of law which widely 
prevails. In English we use the word law in 
two very different senses, meaning (1) edict 
or rule given by some legislator or legisla- 
ture, and (2) observed order in which facts 
follow each other. Moral laws belong to the 
second type, but are often conceived as if they 
were of the first. Moral laws are natural — 
that is, they are in the nature of life, not 
superadded by some divine or other authority. 
We are to tell the truth not because some 
one orders it, but because all sane thinking 
and all living together depends upon the 
truth, while the end of habitual lying is 
intellectual and moral death. 





No Part of Conduct Morally Indifferent 


OREOVER, all the natural laws are 
moral the moment we consider them in 
connection with human life. Take, for 
instance, the most fundamental of natural 
laws—that is, of observed orders in which 
facts occur, what we call the law of gravita- 
tion: it is a moral obligation on the builders 
of every schoolhouse or church that it shall be 
erected in harmony with the law of gravita- 
tion, and thus not fall and crush those within 
it. It is as much a moral duty to be true to 
this natural condition as to speak truth in any 
other form. Or take the laws of physical 
health — natural conditions which are much 
the same for man and for other animals. The 
moment we consider the body as the temple 
and instrument of the soul it becomes as much 
our duty to obey these laws as any we regard 
as peculiarly moral laws; and avoidable ill- 
ness is as disgraceful as any other form of 
lying, of not being true to the basal condi- 
tions of life. Thus there is no part of conduct 
that is morally indifferent, but it is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of human action that every 
part of it is either moral or immoral in its 
meaning. Moral education has thus to do not 
with a part of life but with the whole. 


FIRST PAPER—THE 
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Avoidance of Evil Not Moral Strength 
HERE is a second superstition even more 
injurious than the first and as widely 
prevalent. This is the notion that moral life 
is negative in character, that it consists in 
avoiding evil. How often when we have 
nothing complimentary to say of one we say, 
‘* Well, at least he’s a good man,’’ and it is 
indeed to ‘‘ Damn with faint praise,’’ for we 
mean that while we can discover no positive 
worth in his life the man has done nothing 
conspicuously evil. It is true the avoidance 
of evil is one condition of the best life, but it 
is only one condition, and that being fulfilled, 
the whole question of the moral worth of the 
life is open. One may not do wrong and yet 
be utterly worthless to himself, his neighbor 
and to God. To call such a man “ good’? is 
to abuse anoble word. Indeed, the avoidance 
of evil may even come from cowardice rather 
than character, as in the case of those ‘‘ cow- 
ardly virtuous’’ of whom Dante speaks with 
such splendid scorn in the Inferno, out of the 
heart of the very middle age where negative 
ideals of life most widely prevailed. 


The Dead Weight on Our Society 


N THE Bible something is said of the 
church that was neither hot nor cold and 
what God would do with it. Avoidance of 
evil from cowardice may have an economic 
value in society, but it has no moral value in 
the soul; and I believe the people who have 
only this virtue of cowardice, who cheat just 
as much as those who do business in their 
street, who lie just as much as those who are 
in their social circle, who conform to the 
accident of convention merely because it 
happens to be there, and at Rome do as the 
Romans do in the bad sense, are really the 
dead weight upon our society which we have 
to lift in every effort toward moral and social 
reform. This is true even though such people 
regard themselves as the very salt of the 
earth. It will usually be found that they take 
their vice in the most dangerous way —at 
second hand in gossip about people who do 
wrong. It is not such negative virtue that 
will answer the need of our American citizen- 
ship or build men and women capable of 
exercising a positive lifting power upon the 
world about them. 





To Develop Strong Moral Character 

HE positive type of character must be 

developed in three aspects: the man must 
see the best, he must love the best, he must 
willthe best. Unfortunately a great part even 
of effective moral education has been devoted 
to the first of these three aspects alone. Moral 
education is often discussed as if it meant 
merely teaching ethics to children— giving 
them an intellectual perception of right and 
wrong. Such perception is indispensable, 
and the deeper philosophers are right in 
holding that the intellect precedes the aftec- 
tions. To love or hate anything we must first 
have some conception of it, must see it. Thus 
one basal element in moral culture is the 
intellectual recognition of the right in opposi- 
tion to the wrong. But to stop here is to fail 
utterly of our aim. Between seeing the right 
and doing it lie two other activities—love 
and will. One must fall in love with the best 
and one must will it—that is, give one’s self 
to it. Thus moral education must attain all 
three ends. 


The Moral Life Never Stops Growing 


OREOVER, the moral life is a process of 
growth which is never finished. Every 
step up the mountain of endeavor changes the 
perspective in all directions, and the ideal is 
simply the vision from the point where we 
stand. Thus ideals are always relative, 
changing with our growth. What seems to 
us highest is quickly supplanted by what is 
still higher if we journey toward it. Peak 
rises behind peak, and what seemed to us the 
meeting place of earth and sky is seen to be 
only an optical illusion resulting from our 
point of view. Thus moral education should 
aim not only to build a positive character 
founded on certain great and eternal princi- 
ples of life, but to form a spirit which shall be 
ever changing toward the higher, which is 
dynamic and not statical, realizing life in 
endless growth. 

Considered broadly, there are two main 
phases in this growth of moral personality, 
one intellectual, the other emotional, and 
both are fulfilled in the individual and in the 
race alike. If we go back to primitive life 
we find men acting largely from the direct 
pressure of desire. This is still more true of 
the animal world below man, though even 
there is considerable denial of immediate 
gratification for the sake of future needs 


MORAL EDUCATION 








through the subtle working of instincts. 
From that primitive plane throughout the 


process of moral evolution is a gradual sub- | 


stitution of a rational end for the immediate 
pull or push of desire. We are still far from 
the end of the process, but it has gone far 
enough for us to understand its meaning. 
Though the ends we seek are often, perhaps 
usually, not the highest, still we can see that 
complete development of character in this 
aspect of it would mean seeing and seeking 
an aim so lofty and universal that all our 
days would be united in one beautiful whole 
of sane living. 

This same process is repeated in the indi- 
vidual. The baby is hungry and cries for 
food; the child wants something and goes 
immediately in pursuit of it. The man is 
morally developed only when he affirms or 
denies the particular desires that play upon 
him according as they do or do not agree with 
the central aim of his life. Thus the aim of 
moral education must be to foster this natural 
process of growth and carry it as near to its 
conclusion as possible. 


The Extension of Sympathy 


HE second phase of moral evolution is the 
gradual extension of sympathy, or really 

of the personality of the individual over a 
wider and wider area of life. Even in the 
animal world we can see the dawn of this in 
brute motherhood. Even there the feeling of 
the one life is not bounded by its own organ- 


ism. The mother feels the pain or pleasure | 


of her offspring as in some degree her own. 
From this basis we can trace the gradual 
extension of sympathy successively over the 
family, the tribe, the race or nation, until we 
can see that the end of the process means such 
identification of one with all as will lead 
the individual to feel the joy and sorrow of all 
other human beings, alive to-day or to be in 
the future, as somewhat like his own. Of 
course, we are far from that end. A few 
thousand miles of space greatly weakens our 
sense of human brotherhood. We can open 
the paper in the morning and almost hope 
there has been a severe battle in some far-off 
corner of the earth because it makes such 
interesting reading. Nevertheless, we can 
recognize the great line of development and 
the end toward which it points. 


Why Children are So Often Cruel 


HE individual must pass through much | 


this same process of growth. The feel- 
ings of a little child are largely bounded 
by its own organism. Only slowly does the 
child come to appreciate in others the same 
feelings it recognizes in itself. This helps to 
explain much that seems strange in young 
children, as, for instance, the torturing of a 
comrade, or cruelty to animals. We are 
usually in error when we interpret this as 
meaning the malicious cruelty it would indi- 
cate in an adult. Generally it means simply 
that the child’s personality has not yet reached 
out over the other life to hold it in conscious 
sympathy. The action is non-moral rather 
than immoral, and the evil is to be corrected 
by wakening a positive appreciation of the 
suffering and joy of other lives. We are 


learning to apply this principle widely in | 


education. An actual increase in the num- 
ber of song-birds in various parts of our 
country can be noticed as a clear result of the 
teaching of sympathetic appreciation of Nature 
to our school-children in recent years. 

Thus step by step the process of moral edu- 
cation must seek to enlarge the sympathy of 
the individual until there is no life to-day, 
nor to be to-morrow, that is not held in the 
embrace of his appreciation. Thus in this 
aspect of growth the end is the largest possible 
identity between the feeling of one individual 
and the life of all. 


The True Aim in Moral Culture 


HE aim in moral culture is then vastly | 


higher, broader and more difficult than 
is often imagined. It is not to train a frag- 


ment of conduct, nor merely to avoid certain | 
forms of moral failure, but to build a posi- | 
tive, sane character, in harmony with the | 


fundamental principles of life, and develop- 
ing along the great lines present in all moral 
evolution. The means we must utilize in 


seeking this aim extend far beyond what is | 


ordinarily regarded as ethical training. What 
these means are, and how we can use them, is 
the subject we are to consider together. 


& 
Next month Professor Griggs will discuss 
‘How Environment Affects a Child ’’ 


Treating of outdoor influences and of the subtle influ- 
ences which come from the home and the school. 














Music is a mode of expression. The 
piano is the most universal method of 
expressing the best music. The very 
name “‘ Piano-forte’’ means that the in- 
strument is a method of expressing in 
music the widest range of emotion and 
feeling. A 


CHICKERING 
PIANO 


is the most perfect, the most complete, 
most sensitive and responsive means of 
musical expression ever placed before 
the music lovers of any country. Our 
QUARTER-GRAND is the smallest Grand 
embodying modern principles ever made. 
An illustrated catalogue will be sent on application. 
CHICKERING & SONS 

792 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
I:STABLISHED 1823. 














Knox’s 
Gelatine 


The unanimous 
choice of a pure-food 
generation. Money 
saved on cheaper gel- 
atines is generally at 
the expense of purity. 
Be like the others and 
use Knox's only, if 
you value health and 
know ‘‘what’s good.”’ 


I Will Send My | 
Free Book 


“Dainty Desserts for 








Dainty People,” for your 
grocer’s name. Or in- 
stead, send a 2c. stamp. 
lor 5c. in stamps, the 
book and full pint sam- 
ple. For 15c., the book 
and full two-quart pack- 
age (two for 25c.). Pink 
color for fancy desserts 
in every large package. 
A package of K»nox’s 
Gelatine will make two 
quarts (a half gallon) 
of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX ; 
12 Railroad Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
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PNos 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
aud durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 
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BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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The Handy Man About the House 


F ONE wishes to be- 
come ‘‘ The Handy 
Man About the 


House ’”’ the first thing for 
him to do is to put in good 
order whatever tools he 
may possess. In most 
households there is a box 
or drawer into which are 
dumped hammers, nails, 
tacks, screws, gimlets and 
all sorts of things; and 
when any small repairing 
is required there is a pok- 
ing among all this stuff to 
find just what is needed. 
Nine times out of ten it is 
not there, and something 
substituted. Now, if 
you have no toolbox, and 
do not wish for one, try 
using a board like that 
shown inthe next column. 
One fifteen inches wide 
and twice as long will do 
first rate. Bore a hole in 
the top, so that the board 
may be hung up in a con- 
venient place, and then 
drive into it enough big-headed nails to sup- 
port your tools. When they are in position 
draw upon the board an outline of each one. 
Why? So that if any tool is missing you will 
not have to guess what it is, but may demand 
with assurance, ‘‘Who’s taken my hatchet ?’’ 
or ‘‘ Where’s my screw-driver?’’ This sim- 
ple plan will save a great deal of time and 
trouble. Try it. 

There are paper-racks of all kinds, but few 
are so simple as the one shown here. It is 
made of two pieces of board through which 
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MATCHSAFE 
OF BARK 





A SIMPLE RACK FOR PAPERS 


a dozen holes have been bored. Smooth the 
boards with sandpaper, stain or varnish them, 
according to the kind of wood used, burn the 
word “* Papers’’ upon the front with a poker, 
tie with rope, a strip of leather or a ribbon, 
and you will have something that will last 
for years. 

Even with a few simple tools many pretty 
and useful things may be made for Christmas. 
That little matchsafe at the top of the page is 

just a bit of bark 

covered with 
At the bot- 
tom the bark was 
cut off so as to 
leave a clean 
spot; then, in a 
new piece of 
bark, a place for 
matches was 
scooped out, and 
the new part was 
glued to the 
smoothed place. 

The little stand 

on the left is an- 
other specimen of 
work easily made 
of material that 
may be picked up in the woods. — It was orig- 
inally a hollow oak knot, and nothing was 
required except a smoothing of the interior 
by use of sandpaper—first a coarse quality 
and then a fine one —gluing on a piece of thin 
board for the bottom, and then applying two 
or three coats of varnish. 
The matchsafe below called for more labor, 
but is simple enough, nevertheless. It 
was made of 
laurel wood, 
no tools be 
ing needed 
except a 
small saw, a 
small chisel 
and a pocket- 
knife. The 
oblong bit 
of board to 
which the 
other three 
parts were 
glued looked better for being stained a dark 
color. The laurel wood was varnished. 

Remember one thing whenever you are 
doing any work that calls for glue: don’t use 
too much upon the wood. A thin coating will 
be enough; and, once you have applied it, let 
the pieces alone until the glue is dry. Most 
people are too impatient to give the glue a 
fair chance to show what it can do. 
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JUST A HOLLOW KNOT 





ANOTHER MATCHSAFE 


If you are already skillful in using tools you 
will find below a remarkably attractive pat- 
tern for a bookcase. Most corner bookcases 
are commonplace: just four triangular boards 
fastened together. Thisoneisnot. Seehow 
much prettier it is for having those side pieces 
and for having the shelves curved and the 
curtain running on a bent rod? The shelves 


are supported by a post which extends down 








A TOOL- BOARD WORTH HAVING 


to the floor, thus removing most of the strain 
from the screws which secure the case to the 
wall. A large brass clotheshook, turned 
upside down and placed directly under the 
lowest shelf, makes rather a novel finishing 
touch. Of course, you will wish to color the 
wood in some way after it has been nicely 
smoothed; but what to do in this respect is a 
matter of individual taste. 

Should your thoughts still turn to book- 
cases, look at the revolving bookrest illus- 
trated at the bottom of this page. It is a 
capital thing to make for a student who has 
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THE BEST SORT OF CORNER BOOKCASE 


occasion to use big books for constant refer- 
ence. And it is so simple in construction. 
You take a box of any size you choose and 
saw it in two diagonally. Next you nail on 
some strips for the bottom edges of the books 
to rest upon. A fairly heavy block is needed 
for the base, and into it vou must fasten a 
piece of broom handle. Use glue to hold it 
firmly in place. Under the top edge of the 
frame a block must be secured; this block 
to have a hole just large enough for the upper 
end of the broom handle to slip into. And 
that is all there is to it; only you may put as 
much fine work into it as you please. Don’t 
be afraid to use 
sandpaper freely. 
It costs buta trifle, 
and any piece of 
furniture that you 
may ever make 
will seem much 
better if there is 
not the slightest 
roughness felt 
when the finger 





AND SOME OF THE THINGS HE MAY MAKE FOR CHRISTMAS 


tips are moved over it. If it should suit 
your fancy to stain the bookrest black be 
sure not to fall into the error of having a 
glossy coating. A dull black, like the keys 
of a piano, would look well; whereas the 
least gloss would 
give the article a 
cheap appear- 
ance. 

If any little 
boy who has 
been reading 
this page says 
to himself, ‘I 
can’t make these 
things,’’ let him 
try to make a 
spool-holder. 
Such an article 
will prove a wel- 
come gift. First he must get a small square 
of board and fasten into its centre either a 
piece of stiff wire or a round stick; in either 
case it must stand upright. Two circular 
platforms are next needed. The bottoms of 
a butter-box and a strawberry-box possibly 
may be available. In the centre of each 
board bore a small hole, and glue a spool 
there—the larger board to have the larger 
spool. Wire nails should be driven through 
the bottoms of the boards, pointed ends up, 
for use as spindles for the several spools of 
thread. To the upper end of the empty 
spool on the top platform an emery cushion 
may be glued. Now push the long wire or 
stick attached to the base up through the 
lower platform and spool, and then through 
the second platform and spool, and cut it off 
at such a point that it will not go quite up 
to the emery cushion. When there is any 





FOR HOLDING SPOOLS 





PRETTY AND SERVICEABLE FOR SHIRT-WAISTS 


mending to be done it is a fine thing to be 
able to get just the kind of thread needed 
merely by twirling the boards. 

Sometimes the Handy Man may not be 
able to do all the work, but, at least, he 
may doa fairshare. Take the shirt-waist box 
shown above as an example. It began life 
as a holder for breakfast food, and was bought 
of a grocer for ten cents. No great skill 
was called for to put hinges on the cover and 
casters on the bottom, but it was a woman 
who saw that a pretty pattern of silkoline 
was chosen to cover the box, that a padding 
of cotton batting was a wise purchase for the 
cover, and that a package of brass-headed 
tacks along the edge of the cover, to fasten 
the silkoline in place, would produce an 
article that any girl would prize asa gift; and 
it was under 
her direction 
that the box 
was finished. 
The materials 
cost only a 
dollar. Brass 
handles might 
be fastened to 
the sides, and 
a tray made, 
without add- 
ing much to 
the original 
outlay. 

Here 
final 


is a 
sugges- 
tion. Every 
man or boy 
who carries it 
out will be 
sure to make 
some house- 
keeper glad. 


It is an idea RACK FOR KITCHEN UTENSILS 
much like 
the first one on this page. The picture 


tells the story: a board neatly finished, with 
screweyes at the top, and nails driven in here 
and there on which to hang spoons, skimmers 
and other kitchen utensils that are used over 
and over again; little leather bands being sub- 
stituted for nails 

in the case of such 
articles as knives 
and forks. No 

y  specialknowledge 
of tools is called 
for, and the board 
will prove its use- 
fulness every day 
and many times 


EASILY MADE a day. 
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Latest Model. Style 231. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


Colonial Renaissance. 


Our new style 231 shown above is re- 
garded by experts as the most dainty and 
in every way the most charming and de- 
lightful upright that we ever made. This 
Piano was designed by a famous artist, 
and combines most effectively the colonial 
simplicity of the 17th century with the 
more ornate and exquisite decoration of 
the 20th century. From a musical stand- 
point this model cannot be excelled. No 
amount of money could buy any better 
materials or workmanship, richer or more 
musical tone, or greater durability. 

A catalogue picturing our Colonial 
Renaissance, Classique, Louis XV. and 
other beautiful designs, each a gem in 
its kind, mailed free on request. 


| HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them, we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at 
our risk. If the Piano fails to please, it returns 
at our expense for railway freights both ‘ways. 
May we send you our catalogue (free), quote 
lowest prices, and explain our unique easy pay 
plans? We can thus practically bring Boston's 
largest piano establishment to your door, though 
it be in the smallest and most remote village in 
the country. Write us to-day. 


-IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Beautiful —Musical—Durable 











Three Characteristics of the 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO 


Send for Illustrated Booklet to 
the Manufacturers, 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 
399-405 West Madison Street CHICAGO 


The ANGELUS 


was introduced in 1897, being the first Piano Player 
ever placed before the public. 














Ave you fond of music ? 

Piano music ? 

Can you play the piano? 

As well as the best pianists ? 

Would you like to ? 

Do you know you can? 

Without knowing one note of music ? 
Without study ? 


ti Would you like proof ? 
ons Can you spare a few minutes 


Wil you call on one of our agents * 
And play your favorite music ? 
Or any music ? 
With the aid of an 
ANGELUS ? 

Do you know it has 
been endorsed 
by Sembrich, de 
Reszke, Hofmann, 
Toselli, Mascagni 
and others ? 

Will you send your 
name for a hand- 
some free booklet # 
AGENCIES IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


The Wilcox & 
White Co. 


Factory and Main Offices: MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


CALIFORNIA 


Via Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railways. Daily and personally conducted excursions to California 
and Oregon. Special attention to organizing family parties. 
Scenery unrivaled. Shortest time en route. Low-rate tickets. 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicage 


May 
We 
Ask 
























Merry Social Evenings 


A Wishbone Hallowe’en 
By Ruth Virginia Sackett 


OR celebrating the thirty-first day 
of October a Wishbone Supper 
Party has many possibilities for 
the hostess who does not care for 
the old-time rites and ceremonies 
of Hallowe'en, yet wishes to have 
something in keeping with the 
festival. 

From the ceiling of the dining- 
room suspend pumpkin jack-o’- 
lanterns, and under the chandelier, over the 
doorways, pinned to the curtains, hanging 
from branches of autumn leaves have floral 
wishbones made of cardboard and trimmed 
with delicate vines and purple pansies. Use 
pansies for the floral decorations and let the 
color scheme be green and purple with a touch 
of yellow. Drapesmilax about the edges and 
have the vines caught up here and there by 
gilded wishbones tied on with purple ribbons. 
At each end of the table place a candelabra 
holding purple candles under green shades, 
and at diagonal corners place the darkest red 
cabbages you can obtain—those with a pur- 
plish tinge—in nests of green, the insides 
hollowed out and filled with nuts. 


* 


For the centrepiece scoop out the inside of 
a pumpkin, leaving only a thin wall; cover 
the outside with vines and hang over the sides 
a fringe of gilded wishbones attached to green 
or yellow ribbons. Place a plate just large 
enough to cover the pumpkin on top of it. 
Pile the plate with purple grapes, and border 
with pansies. Later remove the plate, and 
let the girls pull the yellow and the men the 
purple ribbons. At the other end of the rib- 
bons have English walnuts which have been 
carefully opened and the meat removed. In 
one a ring should have been put, to symbolize 
a wedding; in another, athimble for celibacy ; 
and in a third, a coin, for success, wealth and 
happiness. In the others, good or bad for- 
tune jingles. When the nuts are filled they 
should be glued together. 

Scatter about the table boxes filled with 
olives, salted nuts and bonbons. Let the 
boxes be made of green-tinted cardboard 
embellished with purple pansies. On every 
box perch a wishbone doll. 

The menu, which should be as suggestive 
of Hallowe’en as possible, might consist of 
fruit salad, nut sandwiches, small nut cakes 
frosted in yellow, with wishbones made of 
lavender icing, doughnuts, and coffee. 

At each cover place a yellow-tinted card 
with a wishbone painted in lavender and the 
name and date in green. On the other side 
make a pen-and-ink sketch to illustrate some 
hobby of the person who is to sit there. 

A rather charming idea for an occasion like 
this is to put beside each plate a mug of sweet 
cider, bunches of matches tied with yellow 
ribbon, two little candlesticks with wee can- 
dies, a pencil and a slip of paper; and at the 
beginning of the meal, while the hostess 
slowly counts twenty-five, let each guest write 
a wish on the slip of paper, light the candle, 
burn the paper in the light, let the ashes fall 
into the cider and drink the contents of the 
mug. Announce that all who succeed in 
doing this before the counting is finished will 
certainly have their wishes come to pass. 

Later let each guest light both candles, 
name each one after a sweetheart, and the 
candle which burns longest will decide the 
name of the one who will prove most faithful. 


ao 


After the young people have returned tothe 
parlor and the lights have been turned low, 
let a witch garbed entirely in black with 
wavy, flying black hair and sugarloaf hat 
appear, and with strange muttering place on 
a table a mammoth witch’s wonder-ball made 
of yellow wool to simulate a pumpkin, and 
inform those present that while the ball is 
being unwound the slightest whisper will 
break the spell and without any doubt some- 
thing dreadful will happen to the guilty one. 
The hostess should commence to unwind, and 
while doing so start a weird, uncanny ghost 
story and continue telling it until she comes 
to a Japanese toy consisting of either a snake, 
lizard, skeleton or spider, which she must cut 
off. Init she will find a written prophecy for 
the coming year attached. This she must not 
read, but, instead, throw the ball to one of 
her guests, who must proceed with the blood- 
curdling story until he or she finds a toy and 
again throws the ball to some one else. In 
this manner the story proceeds until the ball 
is entirely unwound; then the lights should 
be turned on and the predictions read aloud. 

It will be a surprise much enjoyed if, just 
before the guests depart, the witch wheels in 
a car loaded with boxes filled with bonbons, 
and distributes them among the guests. 





An Evening with True Lovers 
By Antonia J. Stemple 


‘*& LL the world loves a lover’’ is a suitable 

quotation to put on an invitation for 
‘“An Evening with True Lovers.’’ At an 
entertainment of this sort, which a clever 
girl planned for announcing an engagement, 
the rooms were decorated with hearts, Cupids 
and love knots in order to suggest love. The 
guests were first shown tableaus of the love 
scenes or proposals of famous lovers (taken 
from books), given in costume by friends of 
the hostess. After each tableau they were 
asked to guess the names of the lovers and to 
give the names of the books from whch the 
scenes had been taken. The balcony scene 
from ‘‘Romeo and _ Juliet,’’ the mirth- 
provoking love-making between Barkis and 
Peggotty from ‘‘ David Copperfield,’’ the love 
scenes from ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’’ and 
**As You Like It’’ were also given. 

After the tableaus, cards having pencils 
attached were passed around headed ‘‘ Mis 
mated Lovers.’’ As shown by the following 
list, the true lovers were badly mixed up. 
Blank cards were provided on which the 
guests could ‘‘ mate’’ the lovers properly. 

The lovers were mismated after this fash- 
ion: Hero, Paul; Stephen Brice, Alice Pet- 
tengill; Charles Brandon, Rosalind; Virginia, 
Othello; Leander, Virginia Carvel; Mary 
Tudor, Orlando; Desdemona, Quincy Sawyer. 

After mating, the list ran: Paul, Virginia; 


Stephen Brice, Virginia Carvel; Quincy 
Sawyer, Alice Pettengill; Hero, Leander; 
Charles Brandon, Mary Tudor; Orlando, 


Rosalind; Desdemona, Othello. 
be 
An Indoor Baseball Game 
By Mrs. R. A. 


Af number of people can take part in a 
game of indoor baseball. Two leaders 
are chosen, and they select the players for 
each side. The game is played with small 
leaden disks which are thrown upon a board 
some two feet by three in size. Three sides 
of the board are inclosed by strips to prevent 
the disks from sliding off. The board is also 
ruled off into sections and marked as in the 
accompanying diagram. The naming of the 
sections may be modified or left as they are. 


HiomME RUN | THree-BASE Hit 


BASE ON BALLS FouL AND OuT 


| STOLEN BASE ONE-BASE HIT 


| Two-Base Hit | STRUCK OUT 
| 
| 
| 


OuT ON BASE Fiy CAUGHT 


The players stand five or six feet from the 
open side of the board and toss the disks. 
Where they light is indicated on the score 
card by one chosen for that duty. Umpires 
are also provided to report where the disks 
fall. Asinaregular game each side continues 
to play until three ‘‘ outs’’ are made. 

At the close of the game, the correct number 
of innings having been played, the player on 
the winning side showing the best record 
wins the prize, which may be a small bat. 
A booby prize may also be given. 

Indoor baseball is a most interesting game 
and one which furnishes amusement for both 
old and young. Ina game played recently 
one side had three men on bases when the 
next player tossed the disk on the ‘‘ Home 
Run’’ section, thus making four scores. 


oh 
The Game of Literary Claims 
By Laura Hildebrand 


O ENTERTAIN afew guests whose tastes 
are literary the following game will be 
found interesting. Prepare as many quota- 
tions from popular authors as there will be 
guests — select whole verses if you prefer — 
and upon as many cards write the names of 
the authors of the quotations, one upon each 
card. Pass the cards face downward and 
then proceed to read the quotations aloud. If 
the one you read is from Dickens the person 
who holds the Dickens card claims the quota- 
tion by calling out ‘‘ Dickens.’’ If, however, 
the player fails to recognize the quotation or 
claims it wrongly, all the others at the table 
score a point. A correct claim gives the 
claimant a point. A time limit — preferably 
a short one —is given for each claim. 


Novel Spelling Match 
By B. J. Thompson 


GAME which may be termed educational 
is called ‘‘A Spelling Match.’’ Line up 
the players in a semi-circle, and let the per- 
son at the head give the first letter of a word, 
say ‘‘ D,’’ thinking of ‘‘ dance,’’ and the next 
one, probably thinking of ‘‘ dunce,’’ says 
**U.”’ The third, with ‘‘ dull’’ or ‘‘ dulce’ 
in mind, says ‘*‘ L,’’ and the fourth, not being 
so very quick, finishes the complete word with 
another ‘‘ L.’’ He is then sent down to the 
foot to stay until the next one finishing a word 
comes below him. 

The object isto keep from adding the letter 
which finishes a word. It really takes some 
ingenuity to do this. Suppose the word 
‘*France’’ is thought of, and it is spelled to 
the ‘‘ C’’; some one calls out ‘‘ foot ’’ and the 
speller of “‘ franc’’ mustgo. ‘‘Q’’ is a diffi- 
cult letter with which to start a word; ‘'U”’ 
of course must follow; and then ‘“‘ A”’ is given 
for ‘‘ Quaker.’’ The next one may say ‘‘C’”’ 
for ‘‘ quack,’’ and there is no getting out of it 
for the next one, as nothing but ‘‘ K’’ can be 
added. Supposing, though, that the fourth, 
too, thinks of ‘‘ Quaker,’’ and says “‘ K,’’ the 
next one says “‘ E,’’ and is at once sent tothe 
foot, as he has completed the word ‘‘ quake.”’ 


4 
Puzzle Map of Our City 


” 


By Mrs. George Warner 


PLEASANT evening was spent recently 
by a party of young people over ‘‘A 
Map of Our City.’’ The map consisted of a 
sheet of white paper, the size of a four-fold 
newspaper, which was fastened to the wall 
with thumb-tacks, and placed so that it could 
be seen by every one inthe room. The paper 
had been marked off into irregular spaces, 
zach one of which had been numbered and 
covered with an illustration or illustrations 
cut from old magazines or circulars, and 
pasted in place. The illustrations had been 
selected with a view to representing pictori- 
ally, under a disguise, the names of the streets 
in our city. To represent the name of the 
city — Ypsilanti—a picture of a Greek Gen- 
eral had been pasted at the top of the map. 
No order had been used in the illustrations 
and every effort had been made to make the 
puzzle pictures of our streets as difficult to 
identify as possible. 

It was surprising how much fun was caused 
by the guessing, and more than surprising to 
see how many of the young people failed to 
identify the pictures of Jefferson, Adams, 
Hamilton, Sheridan, Sherman, etc., which 
had been used to illustrate the streets named 
after these famous men. 

Each guest had been provided with a lead- 
pencil and a numbered card upon which to 
write his or her guesses. When an attempt 
had been made to identify all the pictures 
upon the map the cards were taken up and 
compared and corrected by the hostess, who 
alone knew the names of the streets which 
had been selected for illustration. 


eda 
A New Game of Letters 
By M. Kayton 


OR a novel progressive party procure two 
or three boxes of the pasteboard letters 

which are used for the game of ‘‘Anagrams.’’ 
Arrange your tables as for any progressive 
game, except that you may seat as many 
at each as you wish. Mark each table by 
pasting upon it a slip of paper upon which 
has been written either ‘‘ Famous People,’’ 
‘* Animals,’’ ‘‘ Birds,’’ ‘‘ Fishes,’’ ‘‘ Battles,’”” 
‘*Generals.’’ Let the ‘‘ Famous People’ 
table be the leading one. 

In the centre of each table place a pile of 
the pasteboard letters with the faces down- 
ward, and when the players are seated let a 
bell be rung, and the game proceed by the 
youngest person at each table picking upa 
letter and turning it face upward, calling upon 
the other players at the table to call out the 
name of anything beginning with the same 
letter and corresponding in character to the 
subject pasted upon the table. The first per- 
son to call out correctly wins the letter, and 
proceeds to turn up another. For instance, 
if at the ‘‘ Animal’ table ‘‘ K”’ is taken up, 
the first person to call out ‘‘ kangarco’’ or any 
other animal beginning with a ‘‘ K’’ would 
win the letter. Play continues in this way 
until the bell from the ‘‘ Famous People’’ 
table rings, announcing progression. 

The game may be made more interesting 
and more difficult at the ‘‘ Famous People ’”’ 


table by letting the player turn uptwo letters | 
instead of one, and by having the Christian | 


as well as the surname called out. 
The highest scores go up at each progres- 
sion. No name can be used twice. 
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BILLIARDS 


AT HOME IN ANY ROOM 


Turicwe? P ortable Table 
j 4 Sizes, 5, 6 and 6% feet 
5 to 0 Weight, 26 to 60 Ibs. 
For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, Tenpins, etc. 
21 Games 
Recently improved. Place on dining or library 
table, or on our folding stand; set away in 
closet or behind door. Rich mahogany frame, 
with bed of patent laminated wood, steel 
braced; the only bed that will remain perfectly 
level under all conditions; green broadcloth 
cover, best rubber and steel cushions, regular 
pockets with pocket covers, 16 finest balls, 4 
cues; 40 implements gratis. Sent on trial, 


Write for booklet and colored plates, free; 
also for name of your local dealer. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and N.Y. 


Also Manufacturers Burrowes Rustless Insect 
Screens — Made to order. 


uiwweP Folding 


4x8 and 5 x9 feet Tennis Table 
$12, $14, $16 


ar 





For Parlor Tennis, etc. 
Ideal for Tournaments 
Absolutely level and smooth; steel braced; 
the only table that cannot warp or twist out 
of shape; easily set up for playing; hand- 
somely finished. Send for illustrated circulars. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and N.Y. 








“LIKE BUYING 
Our 1902 Fall 
oe. 
CATALOGUE %& 
Photographic Illustrations & 
of artistic, new and exclu- yy 
GOLD and SILVER 
Jewelry and 
and plated ware, made in 
our factory and found only 
facturers’ prices are quoted, 
Money refunded if not sat 
fect workmanship and ex 
quisite finish character- 
postal to Dept. 10, 
above address, for 


FROM SAMPLES ” eT 
contains over 3000 perfect 
: Moana 5 
sive designs in 
Sterling Silver 
in this catalogue. Manu- 
isfied with purchases. Per 
ize our goods. Send 
FREE COPY. 


35 U 


<& 
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The Grand Conservatory of Music 








teaches the proper cultivation of the Voice, together with 
thorough courses in Piano, Violin and Organ playing, Har- 
mony and Composition, by instructors of accredited reputa- 
tion. The tuition fees are nominal. Only conservatory in 
United States especially empowered by legislature to confer 
degrees. Prospectus on request. DR. E. EBERHARD, Pres 








ber 
Founded 1874 New York City 356 West 57th St. 
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The Journal’s Puzzle School 


Each picture represents a well-known American tree. 
know about the man who was called ‘‘ Old Hickory.” 


No. 1 is hickory. 





A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the Best Article About “ Old Hickory.”’ A Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best 


Article. 


A Check for $5.00 for Each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Correct Lists and Best Articles, and 


$1.00 each for the Next Twenty-Five(25). Thirty (80) Rewards in All, Amounting to $75.00, 





Special Warning 





Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. 
than date given. 


That alone. 


Do not write article on separate slip. 
If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 


Do not send answers sooner 
Hundreds are so thrown out every month. 
















































No. 10 


Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name of the tree 
that you think each picture represents write 
it on the line after the same number as the 
picture on the slip on this page, and use only 
this slip cut out of the magazine. No others 
will be considered. Then, below the slip, on 
the white margin of the page, write your 
25-word (or less) article. Do not write your 
article on a separate slip. — 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
Cut from ‘‘The Journal's Puzzle School.” 
The same article of 25 words can be used on 
each different slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than October 6, and 
not later than the morning of October 11. 

The correct solution of this month's puzzles 
will be published in the December JOURNAL. 
Owing to lack of space the little articles can- 
not be published. We cannot undertake to 
answer any questions about the puzzles. 























NEXT MONTH: 12 MORE PUZZLES 











No. 11 











Use No Other Slip Than This 
Put one guess on each line and say no more. 
Then cut this slip out and mail it to 
THE PUZZLE EDIlOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, 
P.O. Box 1401. 
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Give full name and address here. 























Solution of the August Puzzles 


Outdoor Sports 


1 Tennis 2 Football 3 Polo 

4 Basket-ball 5 Roque 6 Tether-ball 
7 Baseball 8 Cycling 9g Lacrosse 
10 Cricket 11 Croquet 12 Rowing 


PRIZE WINNERS 


Rebecca B. Mills, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. W.S. Grafton, West Virginia. 

Third Prize — Mrs. Euclid Philips, Pennsylvania. 

Fourth Prize — Mrs. C. B. Boyle, Montana. 

Fifth Prize — Ella G. Parker, Illinois. 


Other Prizes— Mary T. Hampton, Missouri; Mrs. 
G. D. Stevens, Connecticut; Mrs. W. L. Snyder, 
Florida; Gertrude V. Lundborg, Colorado; Mrs. F. C. 
‘Wheeler, Michigan; Jennie McRoberts, New Bruns- 
wick: John A. Longacre, Pennsylvania; Elizabeth 
Springer, Maryland; John V. Kimball, Massachusetts; 
Frances 1. Mahan, Indiana; Helen M.R.White, Delaware; 
Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, Canada; Grace Spencer, South 
Carolina; Mrs. J. N. Mulford, New York; Mrs. Clara 
L. Allen’ lowa; Bertha S. Johnson, New Jersey; W. 
F. Carter, Jr., New York; Jennie E. McCull, Ohio; 
Mrs. E. C. Littlejohn, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. W. H. 
Conover, Pennsylvania; Lillian F. Andrews, New 
Hampshire; Sidney B. Hutton, Maryland; Eleanor 
Fullin, North Carolina; J. E. Bond, Colorado; Mrs. W. 
T. Evans, lowa 


First Prize 
Second Prize 


Guess the rest, and tell, in not more than 25 words, what you 
For your skill in solving the puzzles and writing the article we will give 
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By special arrangement all 
readers of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal will be supplied with 
a FREE trial bottle of Dr. 
Graves’ Tooth Powder upon 
written request for same, 
sent during the present 
month to 


DR. GRAVES’ TOOTH POWDER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 











BOTTLES 
FOR TOURISTS 


An ideal preparation for beautify- 
ing and preserving the teeth, sweet- 


ening the breath and purifying the 
mouth, 


ANTISEPTIC 


Hardens soft and bleeding gums, 
whitens and cleans the teeth. 


A Standard Dentifrice—endorsed 
by dentists as an aid in preserving 
the teeth, and by doctors as a pro- 
moter of good health. 


Sold by druggists at 25c. 
DR. GRAVES’ TOOTH POWDER CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
TRIAL BOTTLE FREE 


~2_c) 


After using the free trial 
bottle you will be pleased 
to know that you can ob- 
tain this dentifrice at your 
druggist’s or dealer’s. Noti- 
fication of failure to find it 
there may be sent, to our 
mutual advantage, to 


DR. GRAVES’ TOOTH POWDER CO. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


TWELFTH LESSON: GREEN VEGETABLES 


HE green or so-called succulent 
vegetables include many parts of 
plants, as shoots, leaves, stalks, 
stems and roots, and are valuable 
articles of food, not only on 
account of the nutriment which 
they contain, but also fer their 
succulent nature, the mineral 
salts they yield,,and the flavor 
and variety they give to the daily 
diet. Thetrue succulent vegetables, asa rule, 
contain but little starch and less proteid. If 
they form, as they should, the ‘ bulk’’ of the 
diet they aid in keeping up the natural peri- 
staltic movement of the intestines. For this 
reason they should be served at least once on 
each one of the three hundred and sixty-five 
days of the vear. 

Many of these green vegetables contain 
materials physiologically suited to our needs; 
better by far take iron as contained in vege- 
table foods than from a bottle. People who 
cut from their diet the succulent vegetables 
are continually taking drugs to bring about 
the necessary natural conditions which might 
always be produced by the judicious and 
regular use of green vegetables. 

When Vegetables Have Food Value 

HE object in cooking vegetables is to soften 

the fibre and to render it more easy of 
digestion. It requires an educated, scientific 
cook to serve vegetables in a tasty and pala- 
table way, and for this reason we have given 
up their frequent use. Common salt, chloride 
of sodium, will in no way replace the mineral 
matter soaked out or boiled from vegetables. 
Vegetables can only be useful as articles of 
diet when carefully cooked and quickly and 
daintily served. 

The common turnip may be cooked care- 
fully and served so daintily that it is 
appetizing, palatable and sightly; and still, 
how often do we see the turnip boiled until it 
loses its color, the water drained off, and the 
bitter, unpalatable mass of fibre mashed and 
seasoned with butter, salt and pepper to give 
it flavor, and sent to the table. Under these 
conditions green vegelables have no food 
value; they are watery and worse than use- 
less. Turnips contain but little proteid in 
the albuminoid form —that is, the proteid does 
not count as muscle-building food, and the 
carbohydrates do not consist of starch, but a 
substance called pectose and a little inulin, 
both of which are not capable of being con- 
verted into sugar during the process of 
digestion, hence they can be used by dia- 
betics. 


How to Cook Cabbage and Onions 
ARROTS, parsnips and salsify, the roots 
of plants, are more nutritious than 
turnips. This is mainly due to the presence 
of sugar. Parsnips and salsify containalsoa 
noticeable amount of starch. Beet roots are 
quite rich in sugar, although dense and diffi- 
cult of digestion unless carefully cooked and 
thoroughly masticated. The Jerusalem arti- 
choke, the tuber of a sunflower, does not con- 
tain either starch or sugar. It is palatable, 
rather easy of digestion, and forms an excel- 
lent food for diabetics. Onions and allied 
plants contain a pungent oil to which they owe 
their flavor and odor; if onions are carelessly 
boiled the odor passes through the house, the 
mineral matter and flavor are lost and they are 
rendered valueless. This is also true of cab- 
bage. Raw cabbage is digested in two hours 
and a half; after it passes through the hands 
of the ordinary cook it requires five hours. 
She certainly upsets the true definition of 
cooking. Besides making the cabbage diffi- 
cult of digestion she fills the house with an 
odor which is unpleasant and nauseating, 
throws the mineral matter away, and serves a 
coarse, unsightly dish without food value. 
Cabbage when carefully cooked does not 
part with its odor in cooking. Whenever the 
odor is noticed through the house the cabbage 
may be considered as unfit for food. 
Vegetables with an odor, as cabbage, 
onions and turnips, should always be cooked 
in boiling salted water in an uncovered ves- 
sel. Fruitlike vegetables, such as squash, 
tomatoes, peppers, cucumbers, eggplant and 
vegetable marrow, are included in the list of 
“ green’’ vegetables. 
Green vegetables without starch, such as 
lettuce, cress—both garden and water cress 
— celery, onions, sorrel, parsley and chives, 


may be served uncooked. They are all 
appetizing and nutritious, especially when 
prepared with olive oil. 

A dinner salad, one composed of green 
vegetables with French dressing not too 
highly seasoned, is one of the most whole- 
some of all dishes and should be served every 
day in the year. 

Vegetable Salads are Nutritious 

ABBAGE shaved as thin as_ possible, 
soaked in cold water for two or three 
hours, drained and covered with French dress- 
ing, is appetizing, palatable and wholesome. 
Cold boiled vegetables which have been left 
over, as string beans, cauliflower, peas, carrots 
and beans, may all be dressed with French 
dressing and served as salad. A housewife 
with ingenuity will make a different salad 
almost every day, and each will be attractive 
and wholesome. Apples and celery dressed 
with French dressing form an admirable 
dinner dish, and one in which children may 
be freely indulged, providing French dressing 
is used. Rich mayonnaise or cooked dress- 
ings made from milk and egg in no way take 
the place of French dressing. They usually 
upset the digestion, and do not fill the place 
of a vegetable oil. Cooked fats do not take 
the place of olive oil. Pickles are not salads. 

All green vegetables should go over the fire 
in boiling salted water. They should be 
boiled rapidly for a moment and then cooked 
just at boiling point in an uncovered vessel 
until they are tender. The moment they lose 
their brilliant color they are unfit for food; 
they have been cooked too Jong, have taken 
up a large percentage of water, and have 
lost their mineral matter. Cabbage, badly 
cooked, will have an increase of nearly ten 
per cent. of water with a loss of nearly all the 
mineral matter. Cauliflower and spinach the 
same. Spinach should be cooked entirely 
without water. Wash it thoroughly, throw it 
into a hot kettle, stir until wilted, then cook 
slowly, tossing it frequently, for about fifteen 
minutes. Chop fine, return it to the saucepan ; 
add butter, salt and pepper. Heap or mould 
it in the centre of a round dish, garnished 
with toast and hard-boiled egg. 


Cooked Cucumbers are Easily Digested 
UCUMBERS are made very tough by soak- 
ing in salt water. The mineral matter 
is drawn out and the fibre wilted; under such 
circumstances they are worse than valueless 
and very indigestible. Cooked cucumbers 
are exceedingly sightly, palatable and easily 
digested; even a child can eat them with 
impunity. 

Pare, and cut them into thick slices, cross- 
wise, or into lengths. Remove the seeds. 
Cover them with boiling water, add a 
teaspoonful of, salt, cook until tender, about 
thirty minutes. Drain carefully, save the 
water, and arrange the pieces on toast. For 
four good-sized cucumbers rub together two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour; add 
a pint of the water in which they were boiled; 
stir until boiling; add a level teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper and the juice of 
alemon. Strain this over the cucumbers and 
serve at once. 


Cook Corn in Boiling Water 


WEET corn also contains sugar, most of 
which is lost if the cooking is not care- 
fully done. Throw the ears into boiling 
water, bring to boiling point, boil rapidly for 
five minutes, take from the fire and serve. 
All green vegetables should be drained free 
from water the moment they are done. 

Turnips should be cut into blocks, boiled 
without salt, drained and served with cream 
sauce. Prepare carrots in the same way. 
Cook kale, lamb’s quarters, sour dock and 
dandelions the same as spinach. Serve 
asparagus with a little butter, or on toast 
with English drawn butter. 

Tomatoes are perhaps best when served 
raw, either with French dressing or very little 
oil. Salt, pepper and vinegar is a bad com- 
bination with tomato, and if persistently used 
for any length of time will produce ulcers in 
the mouth. The people of the Orient serve 
sugar on their tomatoes, which is really not 
a bad idea. A little salt makes them quite 
palatable. Mixed with olive oil they are still 
better. Melted butter in no way takes the 
place of olive oil; oil is more easily digested 
than heated butter. 


Cabbage Rolls Take the Place of Meat 
EMOVE the leaves from a loose head of 
cabbage, cut out the midrib; cover the 
leaves with boiling water and allow them to 
stand away from the fire for half an hour. 
By this time the leaves will be wilted and 
soft; drain them in acolander. Have ready, 
finely chopped and mixed, half a pint of cold 
cooked meat and half a cupful of cold boiled 
rice. Adda teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper and half ofan onion grated. Put 
a tablespoonful of this mixture into the centre 
of each leaf, fold in the sides, then roll them 
up the length and size of your finger. Pack 
them into a saucepan, add the juice of a 
lemon and sufficient boiling water to cover. 
Cook slowly for half an hour. Drain, saving 
the water. Dish by turning the saucepan 
upside down, that the rolls may come out 
the shape of the pan. Rub together two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two of flour; add 
the water in which the rolls were boiled, which 
should measure a pint; stir until boiling; add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper and the juice of half a lemon. Take 
from the fire; add the yolks of two eggs 
slightly beaten. Reheat without boiling, and 
strain over the mould of cabbage rolls. This 
is an excellent summer dish and takes the 
place of meat and green vegetables. 


To Prepare Ladies’ Cabbage 

Cur the cabbage rather fine and soak it in 

cold water for one hour. Throw it into 
a kettle of boiling water; boil in an uncovered 
vessel for twenty minutes. Drain. Put into 
a saucepan a tablespoonful of butter and one 
of flour; mix; add half a pint of milk, stir 
until boiling. Season with salt and pepper 
and add the cabbage. Stand over hot water 
for ten minutes and serve. 


Vegetables Make Good Soups 
REEN vegetables lend themselves most 
easily to combinations of milk for the 
making of the so-called cream soups. The 
milk containing the needed nourishment is 
made more palatable by the flavor of the 
vegetables. Such soups are highly nutri- 
tious, easy of digestion, and form admirable 

Juncheon and supper dishes for children. 

Among those to be recommended are cream 
of potato, cream of pea and cream of fresh 
corn, Many others, like cream of tomato or 
cream of beet, which are rather sightly and 
palatable, are not to be recommended. The 
proportions in making these soups are a pint 
of the vegetable pulp, that has been carefully 
cooked and pressed through a colander, mixed 
with a quart of milk carefully thickened in 
a double boiler with a tablespoonful of butter 
and two of flour rubbed together. A second 
straining through a very fine sieve prevents 
the vegetable material from settling at the 
bottom of the tureen. 

One receipt will answer as a sort of key- 
stone to all the others. Among the best are 
cream of pea soup, lima bean, corn, aspara- 
gus, cucumber and potato. As the latter con- 
tains starch, it requires but one tablespoonful 
of flour, added as thickening. 


Sauces Made from Green Vegetables 
FEW sauces made from green vegetables 
are well adapted for boiled or broiled 
fish. Of these spinach cream sauce is the 
most attractive. Put two tablespoonfuls of 
butter into a saucepan; adda chopped onion, 
and cook over hot water until the onion is 
soft. While this is cooking pick the leaves 
from a quart of spinach, wash, throw them 
into a kettle, stir until they are wilted and 
have cooked for five minutes. Drain, press 
them through a colander, and chop very fine. 
If you have a mortar, pound them; if not, put 
them into a bowl and rub with a spatula or 
spoon. Add them to the onion. Heata pint 
of milk in a double boiler with a bay leaf and 
half a teaspoonful of celery seed. Moisten 
two tablespoonfuls of flour in a quarter of a 
cupful of cold milk; add tothe hot milk; stir 
until smooth and the consistency of cream. 
Add this gradually to the spinach; mix, bring 
to boiling point, and press through a fine 
sieve. Season with salt and pepper. 


ep 


Next month Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lesson will give 
the best methods of 


‘Menu Building ’”’ 


Explaining just how bills-of-fare should be arranged. 
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The Neat-Handed Girl for Christmas 


EARLY SUGGESTIONS FOR PRESENTS SUBMITTED BY JOURNAL READERS 


wford 


hoe 


For Men and Women, $3.50 


Early Fall 
Shoe Fashions 


OUR FALL STYLES ARE 
UNEQUALLED 


As is our custom, we have secured 
exclusive shoe styles from the lead- 
ing fashion makers at home and 
abroad, and Crawford Shoes are 
shown in a greater variety of choice 
models than ever before. 

All the best leathers are used. The 
workmanship is unsurpassed and 
the fit beyond complaint or criticism. 
Crawford Shoes are comfortable and 
shapely until worn out. 


Edited by Jeannette Weir 
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A forget-me-not tablet bound with linen. The cord and pencil are blue. To make the nail polisher, use a tube of wadding and cover it with chamois. 

The tape-measure is covered with white linen and embroidered in holly. Ecru linen with embroidered sweet peas form the pretty blotter design. | Free 
For the spectacle case holder use twenty-four rings and one yard of ribbon. Cover a box with green linen, edge it with pink cord, and embroider with 

Pink flowered wall-paper and pink satin ribbon are used for the picture frame. pink flowers, to make the stamp-case. 





“Fashion Book” 


Our ‘‘ Fashion Book,’’ illustrating 
32 of the newest London, Paris and 
New York styles, and telling how to 
order by mail, sent free for the ask- 
ing. Just drop postal. 



































The very latest 
fashion in Pat- 
ent Leather 
boot, Blucher 
cut. Made of 
Imported Pat- 
ent Calf, dull 
kid top, 





heavy 
single 
A white silk puff pincushion with a An all-white pincushion cover requiring one-third of A washable cover, requiring two eight- } sole, 
yellow silk crocheted cover. Gather a yard of sheer lawn, six yards of baby ribbon for the inch circles of white duck laced together walking 
the silk puff into a small circle to make rosettes, and three-eighths of a yard of three-inch with pink ribbon over a four-inch cush- heel. 
a flat surface. ribbon for a slip to use under the cover. ion. Embroider in pink and green. 









Vassar 


Blucher 


For Women 















Designed for 
dress wear. 
Made of Im- 
ported Pat- 
ent Calf, 
turned sole, 
Parisian toe. 
An especial- 
lv handsome 
low shoe. 















Style 
No. 201 





For Women 
A novel whisk-holder made of Bookrack for a young man's den. Cover four pieces of card- Man's collar-case of linen with 
blue satin ribbon and blue cord. board with colored linen and embroider the one for the top in casing in centre to hold a piece 
Use a stiff canvas band for the some pretty conventional design. Insert elastic bands, seven of canvas. Tuck in ends to pro- The he . 
foundation. inches long, one inch from the ends and then glue together. tect collars when traveling. e modern win- 













ter boot for wom- 
en. One of the 
latest styles for 
heavy out-door 
service. Madeof 
box calf, double 
sole, walking 
heel. 




















The 
College 
Blucher 


For Women 
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Green flannel pen- A doll's pincushion A little girl's purse made of gray Needle-case in red Emery pencil } 

wiper. Make tur- madeof threesquares suede and lined with blue silk. silk andwhiteflannel. pointer with pic- No matter what kind of shoes you 
tle of a walnut shell of silk with baby rib- Fasten with a gilt button and finish A bone hook forms tureof achild's pet. want —for in-doors or out, street and 
and brown paper. bon bows. with ribbon or cord. the handle. Mount on a card. house, you will find it in the Craw- 


ford—all styles, sizes and widths at 

the uniform price, $3.75 per pair 

by mail, delivery charges paid by us. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


Genuine Crawfords have woven name label on lining. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail Order Department, Room 42 
140 Duane St., New York 


MEN’S STORE 150 W. 125th St., 91-93 Nassau 
< St., 54 W. 23d St., 825 Broad 
way, New York; 433 Fulton St., 189 Broadway, Brooklyn; 
160 Summer St., 169 Tremont St., Boston; 903 Pennsylva- 
nia Ave., Washington, D. C.; 208 E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more; 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
WOMEN’S STORES &° "3437.4" 
St., 137 Fulton St., 150 
W. 125th St., New York; 433 Fulton St., 189 Broadway, 
Brooklyn: 903 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.¢ 









’ : . “s : ” 208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore; 169 Tremont St., 160 
A boy’s coin-bag for a col- A new idea in children's blocks is to have a burnt-wood set. Use whitewood cut ir Rough Rider *’ made Sennen 9 . Bost n; 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
laetian -« 14 F - 7 - tne dene 1] nictt « from f w and corncobs 
rection of odd pieces. pieces three by three, and three-quarters of an inch deep. Collect pictures from of wood and cor Ss PACTORIES: New York City and Brockton, Mass 
Crochet in red, white and books or papers and trace them with carbon paper to aid in the work of burning. For the weight use : 





1} = = = ee = ih 
yellow silk. = ———— SS 


; tA ] ri with o lead 4 A 
The alphabet is burned on the reverse side of the blocks. wire with a leaded end. 
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Personal Experiences  \ 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERESTING 





PERSONAL INCIDENTS 


How Five of Us Girls Lived in a Flat: By Elizabeth Brown Graham 


HE most important question 
which faces a girl when she 
has decided to study in 
some large city and has 
selected her school or 
master is this: Where am 
Ito live? If she has rela- 
tives or friends with whom 
she can stay of course the 

problem is solved; but the large majority of 

girl students are not so fortunate. 

Such a condition confronted me and a 
number of my fellow-students the first year we 
went to New York to study art, and several 
of us, in talking it over, came to the conclu- 
sion that there must be a better and a more 
inspiring way to live than in a boarding- 
house, and we agreed to do our best to 
discover it. 

The next year five of us rented two studios 
in a pleasant and conveniently situated 
building. We did light housekeeping and 
were surprised to find how simply and grace- 
fully the necessary work of every-day life 
could be carried on in such contracted 
quarters. There were, of course, many 
inconveniences, in spite of the solid comfort 
we took in our cozy rooms and the delightful 
feeling that we experienced from being ina 
little home of our own. So we concluded to 
try one more experiment, and it was so thor 
oughly successful, we spent such a comfortable 
and happy year, and were all so firmly con- 
vinced that we had at last found the ideal 
way for girls to live who were away from 
home, that I wish every other girl who goes 
from home to a large city to study might 
profit by our experience. 





Five of Us Rented a Flat, The two stu- 
dents who were on hand first in the fall looked 
around and secured, without much difficulty, a 
pleasant, steam-heated flat with seven rooms 
andabathroom. We ascertained carefully the 
character of the neighborhood and building 
which contained our flat, and found it quiet 
and respectable; and as the location was con- 
venient to the school and exhibitions we were 
perfectly satisfied. To be sure, the flat was 
on the fifth floor; but in spite of the stairs, 
which we really did not mind, as they were in 
broken flights, we found it cheaper, lighter 
and quieter than the ones below. 

The rooms were not large; the parlor was 
about twelve feet by fourteen, and there were 
two bedrooms large enough for two cot beds, 
and two only large enough for one. One of 
the latter we used as a trunk-room. 

Besides the dining-room, kitchen and bath- 
room, there was a passageway between the 
two large bedrooms, containing a stationary 
washstand with hot and cold water, wardrobe, 
drawers and shelves, and between the kitchen 
and dining-room there was a china-closet, with 
drawers for table linen, and a refrigerator. 


The Next Problem to Face us was how 
to furnish our ‘‘ castle in the air’’; but this 
was not so complicated as it seemed at first 
glance. The walls were already prettily 
papered and the windows supplied with 
shades. There were hardwood inantels in 
the parlor and dining-room with mirrors and 
shelves, and there was an open fireplace in 
the parlor with gas-logs. Each of us decided: 
to get what we could from home in the way 
of furnishing, and to buy or manufacture the 
rest. One of the girls had a large Japanese 
rug of gray and dull blue, which covered 
the parlor floor up to the stained border. 
A cot, which had seen better days, had its 
legs sawed down, and after it had been thor- 
oughly braced with a few sticks, a great 
many nails, and the expenditure of much 
nerve force on our part, it became a charm- 
ing divan by the aid of an Oriental cover 
and a number of pine-needle and rose pil- 
lows, which were sweet reminders of home. 

Another seat was made of an old dry-goods 
box, about three feet by four, and fourteen 
inches high, with a cover of old woolen bro- 
cade, which had faded to a soft mahogany 
tone. With two or three cushions this made 
a resting-place more pleasing, I must con- 
fess, to the eye than the body, as the top was 
not padded. A large Japanese screen con- 
cealed the bedroom, which opened into the 
parlor through an archway without a door. 

There was a Turkish tea-table supporting 
a brass kettle, which was part of the studio 
property of one of our girls who had gone to 
Paris for a year. She had sent us a number 
of photographs of masterpieces, old and 
modern, and these we framed in simple oak 
frames. Titian, Millet, Hals, Lepage, Vedder 
and Sargent were all represented, and our 
walls could hardly have been more delight- 
fully adorned. Of course we had all our 
favorite books with us. 


The Vases and Candlesticks which had 
adorned our rooms at home were soon in 
place on the mantel, besides a few small but 
good casts, slightly oiled to tone down their 
dazzling whiteness to a more harmonious 
relationship with the rest of the room, which 
was rather warm and soft in its general color 
scheme. Perhaps I should not call it a 
‘scheme,’’ for really there was none. We 
just did the best we could with what we had 
at hand, but the result was most happy, and 
our cozy and homelike little parlor was not 
only artistic in effect, but lacked entirely the 
temporary appearance we had feared might 
result from our hurried preparations. 

The two larger bedrooms could only com 
fortably contain two cot beds and dressing 
tables made from shoeboxes stood on end 
and stained and curtained. There was a 
mirror over the stationary washstand, so we 
were spared the expense of getting one. The 
little bedrooms were each furnished with a 
cot and a shoebox dressing-table. 


The Hall and Dining-Room floors were 
covered with cheap matting; and we had a 
real dining-table, which one of the girls pur- 
chased in a fit of wild extravagance, though 
a good-sized kitchen table would have 
answered quite as well. Between meals we 
kept our table covered with a crimson cloth, 
as the dining-room was rather dark and 
needed a touch of warm color. 

We each brought our own chair, and though 
the ordinary whitewood kitchen chairs, 
painted or stained and cushioned, would have 
done very well, we decided upon and had 
pretty, high-backed, cane-seated, oak chairs, 
which were not expensive. Some books on 
the mantel shelf, a few of our own water- 
colors and sketches on the walls, and our 
dining-room was complete. 


The Kitchen did not require any furniture 
at all, as the lids of the stationary washtubs 
formed a table, and there was a cupboard, as 
well as shelves, sink, andarange. We found 
it cheaper to buy coal for our range by the 
quarter or half ton than in bags. The janitor 
saw to that for us, and when we sent down our 
empty scuttle and garbage pail on the dumb 
waiter, in the morning, he filled the former, 
emptied the latter and returned them to us. 

The absolutely essential kitchen utensils 
were comparatively few and inexpensive. 
There were a few things which we didn’t think 
of at first, and only realized after we bought 
them, or they had been given by interested 
friends, what a comfort they were. A patent 
bread knife with scalloped edges leads the list 
in our affections, but near it are the dish- 
mop, toasting-fork and two flatirons. 

Our chinaware was more varied and 
picturesque than costly, and did not tax the 
capacity of our cupboard. We each had one 
plate, a coffee-cup, teacup, with saucers, 
knife, fork, tablespoon and teaspoon, oatmeal- 
bowl and pudding-dish. For the rest of the 
table furnishings, one brought the platters, 
another the vegetable-dishes, another table- 
cloths, and so on. Each girl brought her 
own bedding, towels and table napkins. 


In the First Few Days of getting settled 
I am afraid we lived from hand to mouth, but 
in a marvelously short time our cuisine was 
in running order. We soon learned that it is 
poor economy to deal with any but first-class 
tradesmen. Their stock is fresher, and for the 
staple articles fully as cheap as, and in some 
instances cheaper than, the goods at the 
smaller stores. The grocer sent every morn- 
ing a man who whistled up the speaking-tube 
which connected with the basement, and we 
called down the order for the day. The 
goods were delivered a little later. It is more 
convenient, after you have dealt with a grocer 
a little while, to have a book, and to settle up 
your account at the end of each week. 

We realized fully from the beginning the 
extreme importance of having plenty of plain, 
wholesome food, well cooked and regularly 
served, finding beefsteak and potatoes, eggs, 
oatmeal and milk necessary to our well-being. 


Our Breakfasts and Dinners were more 
ceremonious than our luncheons which were 
rather ‘‘ hit-or-miss’’ meals. Both dinners 
and breakfasts were carefully prepared, and 
served much as we were accustomed to having 
them served in our own homes, save that we 
had to wait on ourselves. After dinner, when 
the plates had been removed and the crumbs 
brushed off, we would sit and talk over our 
Russian tea and little cakes. It was the only 
hour in the day we were sure of having 
together, and we usually devoted it to the 
discussion of outside topics —for we tried to 
keep in touch with the world. 


It was * Plain Living and High Think- 
ing” as nearly as we could make it. Wedid 
not indulge in luxuries, and we found that it 
required some little time and thought to pro- 
vide a suitable and appetizing variety of food 
that could be prepared with the least expendi- 
ture of labor—for our days were too precious 
to spend in fancy cooking. The work was 
divided equally among us, and each one took 
the part she could do best, or most conve- 
niently for the general welfare. We found it 
best, as a rule, not to take turns in the work, 
for by doing the same thing every day the 
quickest and easiest way was soon learned 
and became almost mechanical. The average 
time required for the work each day by each 
girl was about one hour. The work was not 
hard, as we engaged a woman to come occa- 
sionally and give our rooms a good, general 
cleaning. Eath one of us felt strongly the 
necessity of keeping our personal belongings 
carefully in order, and each one did her share 
as conscientiously and regularly as if it were 
a religious duty, as in one sense it was; for 
the comfort and happiness of each one of us 
were dependent on the others. 


Several of the Girls in Our Party were 
self-supporting. One, who had taken a course 
in designing at our school, was the designer 
for a large and well-known firm. Another 
taught two young girls in the morning and 
studied in the afternoon. A third illustrated 
catalogues, advertisements and so forth, and 
studied when she found time. We were all 
interested when the accounts were divided. 
Our monthly accounts averaged as follows: 





Rent, per month, . : ‘ . . $34.00 
Groceries and meats, . ° ‘ : 45.00 
Gas, ‘ : . ‘ ‘ ° 4.00 
Coal, ‘ ° ‘ ° ° : , 3.00 
Charwoman, twice, . , ‘ ; 1.50 

$87.50 


Divided among five that made only seven- 
teen dollars and fifty cents each, to which 
must be added the laundry bill, but that 
was a comparatively small sum. One could 
hardly hope to live on much less. 


A Girl Boarding Alone ina great city and 
absorbed in her studies is only too apt to drift 
out of touch with home life and lose some- 
thing of that sweet, home-making quality 
which should be her chief charm. It is this 
that has called forth the longest and loudest 
protests against the pursuit of the profes- 
sions and higher education for women. But 
in a community like ours that argument is 
answered; for while devoting herself most 
heartily to her studies, she still has the oppor- 
tunity to develop her womanliest traits. The 
art of cooking simple things well and appe- 
tizingly; the most scrupulous neatness; the 
habit of economy; the practical insight into 
housekeeping; the business dealings with 
tradesmen, and the keeping of accounts, all 
of which were necessary under this plan, were 
of incalculable value to us all. 

Many persons used to ask us, ‘‘ How do 
you—a lot of girls—manage to get along 
together? Don’t you quarrel?’’ This always 
amused me intensely; for why should any 
number of intelligent girls, with common 
interests, who respect each other’s rights and 
opinions, and who were living together for 
mutual benefit, socially, artistically and 
financially, condescend to bickering? It 
would be absurd to say there were never any 
differences of opinion, for human nature is as 
prevalent among art students as any other 
class. But if any one had a grievance it had 
only to be frankly and good-naturedly stated 
to be amicably settled. The majority ruled, 
and the minority accepted with good grace. 


One of Our Greatest Pleasures was the 
privilege of being able to offer hospitality 
to our friends, especially to those who were 
less fortunately situated than ourselves in 
their temporary homes. It was simple hos- 
pitality, to be sure, but our friends knew they 
were welcome, and there were no meaningless 
conventionalities to prevent each one from 
being frankly and truly herself. I speak of 
the absence of meaningless conventionalities, 
but at the same time I cannot too strongly 
emphasize the necessity we felt for the 
observance of those sweet courtesies which 
added so much to our daily intercourse. 

The word ‘‘ Bohemian’’ has an alarming 
sound to parents and friends, and the possi- 
bility—which I believe to be slight—of 
becoming a Bohemian is the only argument 
with any basis that I have ever heard urged 
against this mode of living. But there is no 
responsibility as exacting as that of Liberty to 
those who are earnest and conscientious, and, 
as a class, I have invariably found students 
to be both. 








Enjoyed in the home 
of the millionaire and 
in the homes of the 
million. 


A 10-cent can con- 
tains six servings. 


Sold at the grocers. 


Sample can and 
booklet sent postpaid 
for six cents in stamps. 


VAN CAMP 
PACKING CO., 


302 Kentucky Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
INDIANA. 
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Correct Speaking and Writing 


By Elizabeth A. Withey 


O THE half dozen correspondents who ask 
about the relative merits of ‘* would 
better ’’ and ‘‘ had better ’’ I wish to say 
a word, and I should like to make it an 

emphatic one, in favor of HAD BETTER. ‘* Would 
better’’ is always clumsy and is sometimes posi- 
tively incorrect ; ‘*had better’’ is an idiom which 
has been in good use for several centuries. The 
difficulty which many persons feel in regaia to 
**had better,” and which one of my correspondents 
gives expression to when she says ‘‘I cannot see 
why I should use the past Aad when I mean to use 
the future,” disappears when we recognize this 
‘*had’’ as a subjunctive. The original form of ‘‘I 
had better ’’ was, as the Oxford English Dictionary 
tells us, “ me were better’’ (I use modern spelling), 
meaning ‘it would be better for me.’’ Later the 
dative ‘‘me’’ gave way to the nominative ‘‘I,’’ and 
finally ‘‘I were better’’ became *‘I had better,’’ 
meaning ‘‘ I should hold or find it better.’ Abun- 
dant quotations illustrating all these forms will be 
found in an article by the late Dr. Fitzedward Hall, 
in the American Journal of Philology, vol. II. No. 7. 


None But the Brave Deserves 

Will you kindly let me know if ‘‘none”’ may not 
be used with a plural verb as well as with a singular 
verb. If not, why was ‘‘ None but the brave deserve 
the fair’’ written, instead of “ None but the brave 
deserves the fair’’? W. W. 

I have already said that ‘‘none” is used some- 
times with a plural verb, sometimes with a singular 
verb. Dryden’s line, however, is ‘* None but the 
brave deserves the fair.’’ 


Capitals for “ North” and “South” 

In writing about the Civil War, should one begin 
North and South with capitals? On what other 
occasions should these words begin with capitals ? 

bs be BD 


**North’’ and ‘* South’’ should begin with cap- 
itals when they denote either sections of country or 
the people of those sections. Both these uses are 
common in accounts of our Civil War. 


A Married Woman’s Signature 

How should a married woman sign her name? 
Should the wife of Henry Wilson sign herself as 
Mrs. Henry Wilson, or simply as Mary Wilson? 

a. oe ee 

Mrs. Henry Wilson should sign her own name — 
Mary Wilson ; but, when writing to a stranger, she 
should put ** Mrs. Henry Wilson ”’ below her signa- 
ture,— either directly below and within marks of 
parenthesis, or below and to the left without any 
marks of parenthesis. 


“Exceptionable” and “ Exceptional” 

I should like to have you call attention to the 
distinction between “ exceptionable ’ and ‘' excep- 
tional,’’ which are often used interchangeably. 

am Gs. D 

‘* Exceptionable” means ‘‘ that to which excep- 
tion may be taken,’’ ‘‘objectionable,’’ and is now 
chiefly used with negative words ; as, ‘* There was 
nothing exceptionable in her manner.’’* ‘* Excep- 
tional’’ means ‘‘forming an exception,” “unusual” ; 
as, ‘* He is a writer of exceptional brilliancy.”’ 


“Well-read In” 

Is it correct to say ‘‘ well-read in’’ a subject? or 
should it be ‘* well-read ov’? asubject? A.D.R. 

** Well-read iz” is correct. 


The Use of “ Nor” and “Or” After a Negative 
Will you please say which of the two following 
directions is expressed in bad grammar: (1) Do 
not walk nor trespass on the railroad! (2) Do 
not walk or trespass on the railroad! INQUIRER. 


The question whether to use ** nor’’ or ‘‘or”’ after 
a negative other than “ neither ’’ is one that has long 
been a subject of dispute among grammarians, and 
usage in abundance can be quoted in favor of 
either word. The present tendency among the best 
writers is, however, to use “for” when, as in the 
sentence quoted, the conjunction in question con- 
nects words, and also when it connects phrases; and 
to use ‘‘nor’’ when it connects clauses, as in ‘‘I 
do not walk on the track, nor do I cross it in front 
of a moving engine.’’ The reason for this distinc- 
tion is that in such a sentence as that just given the 
‘*not’’ does not affect the second clause, whereas 
in ‘*Do not walk or trespass’’ it does affect the 
second verb. 


Pronunciation of “ Programme” 


Will you please give the correct pronunciation ot 
**programme.’’ Where I live it is pronounced 
** progrum,”’ with a marked sound of ‘‘u.” 

ee oe 


‘* Programme ’’ is properly pronounced pro’ - 
gram ; ‘‘a’’ in the second syllable has the same 
sound that it has in ‘* Sam.” 


“ Like” is Not a Conjunction 


Is *‘like’’ correctly used in “ It seems like it 
would rain’? And which is the better form, “ It 
seems like it would rain” or ‘‘It seems as though 
it would rain’’ ? 


‘* Like”’ is not correctly used in ‘‘It seems like 
it would rain’’; for ‘‘ like’? is never properly a 
conjunction. ‘‘ It seems as though it would rain”’ 
is correct. ‘‘It seems as if it would rain” is also 
correct. 


“Women” is Better than “ Ladies” 
In speaking of the teachers in a school, is it better 


to say ‘‘Are they all ladies?” or, ‘‘Are they all 
women { ”’ S.M. 


If you mean women as distinguished from men, 
it is better to say ‘* women.” 


The Distinction between “ Bring” and * Take” 
We have had a warm discussion about the correct 
use of ‘* bring ’”’ and of ‘‘take.’’ Please te)] me in 
which of the following sentences ** bring’’ is correct, 
and in which incorrect : (1) “I am going to bring 
this letter to the post-office ’’ ; (2) ‘* Take this and 
bring it up to Mary”; (3) *‘ Did you bring the 
package up to the school-house?’’ (The speaker 
and the person addressed are away from the school 
house); (4) ‘‘I didn’t tell you to bring the package 
here.” ' | F 


** Bring ’’ is incorrectly used for *‘ take’’ in the 


first three sentences ; it is correctly used in the last 
sentence. ‘* Bring’’ implies motion towards the 
place where the speaker or the person addressed is, 
or is supposed to be; ** take,’’ in the uses under 
consideration, implies motion in the opposite direc- 
tion. The easiest means of fixing this distinction 
is to associate ** bring ’’ with “ come ’”’ and ‘‘ take ”’ 
with ‘* go’’: thus, in the sentence ‘I didn’t tell 
you to bring the package here,’ ‘‘ bring’’ is equiv- 
alent to *‘ bring along in coming ’’; in the sentence 
‘* Take this up to Mary,”’ *‘ take’”’ is equivalent to 
“ take along in going.’’ 


” 


“Mr.” with “M.D.” 


Is it permissible to use ‘* Mr.’’ and ‘*M. D.”’ at 
the same time, as in ‘* Mr. John Cramer, M. D.’’? 


It is not: the ‘* Mr.’’ should be omitted. 


The Possessive of “‘ Mother-in-law” 

To stop an argument, kindly tell me which of 
the following forms is correct : ‘‘my mother’s in 
law house,’’ ‘* my mother in law’s house,”’ or ‘* my 
mother’s in law’s house.”’ bee © 


« aNe 


‘“*My mother-in-law’s house ’’ is the correct form. 
‘* Mother-in-law’’ is acompound term ; the possess- 
ive sign should be put at the end of the term. 


“Who” and “ Whom” 


We, several of us, refer this question to your judg- 
ment : Is the sentence ‘* He maligned those who he 
disliked ’’ a parallel to one which has appeared in 
THE JOURNAL, “ He invited those who he thought 
would come,’’ or should the objective pronoun 
**whom’’ be used ? oo. 


If your sentence read, ‘‘ Ile maligned those who 
he knew disliked him” it would be a parallel to 
mine, for ‘‘who’’ would then be the subject of 
‘‘disliked,’’— it would represent those who did the 
disliking ; but, in the sentence as it stands, ‘‘ who”’ 
should be ‘* wnom,”’ for it is the object of ‘‘dis- 
liked,’’— it represents those toward whom the 
dislike is directed. 


The Preposition to Use with “Angry” 

Will you be kind enough to tell me if the follow- 
ing expression is correct: ‘*I am very angry with 
you”? SF. 

The expression is correct. The distinction is 
sometimes made that ‘‘angry at” is to be used in 
speaking of the subjective feeling of anger, and 
that ‘‘angry with”’ is to be used when the feeling 
is manifested ; but the tendency is to use ** angry 
with’’ in both cases. 


“Farther” and “ Further” 


How is one to know when to use * farther,’ and 
when ‘‘ further ” ? A; ©, @. 

There is no hard and fast rule governing the 
choice between ‘farther’? and ‘‘further’’ ; but it 
may be said in general that ‘‘farther’’ is to be 
preferred when the meaning is ‘‘ more distant,’ 
‘more remote in time or in space,’ and that 
‘further’? is to be preferred when the meaning is 
‘*additional.’’ Thus, we say ‘‘I could wish him 
farther,’’ ‘* One further instance will make this 
clear.’’ In a large class of intermediate cases the 
choice between ‘‘ farther ’’ and “further” is wholly 
arbitrary ; but a nice ear will often find reason for 
one rather than for the other. 


A Word in “The Children’s Hour” 
_ Is the word “‘lower,’’ in the second line of the 
first stanza of Longfellow’s poem ‘‘ The Children’s 
Hour,’’ /ower, “ to descend,’’ or is it dower, ‘to 
grow dark’’? 

It is /ower, ** to grow dark.’ The rhyme shows 
this : the word rhymes with ‘* hour.’’ 


A Rabbit, not a Rare-bit 

Will you kindly tell me the correct form of the 
term sometimes called ‘‘ Welsh rabbit’? and some- 
times ‘* Welsh rarebit.’’ What is its origin ? 

E.N.H. 

“*Welsh rabbit” is the proper term. As for its 
origin, Professor E. B. Tylor of Oxford University 
says that it ** is a genuine slang term, belonging toa 
large group which describe in the same humorous 
way the special dish or product or peculiarity of a 
particular district ” (Macmillan’s Magazine, April, 
1874). Among the examples which Professor Tylor 
gives of such jocular terms are ‘Irish apricots’’ 
for “ potatoes,” ‘*Gravesend sweetmeats’’ for 
“shrimps,’”’ ‘‘Jerusalem pony’ for ‘‘ donkey.” 
More familiar to New Englanders is ‘‘ Cape Cod 
turkey”’ for ‘‘ salt cod-fish.’’ 


The Literary 
Beginner 


By Franklin B. Wiley 


MONG the many questions of general 

interest to which literary beginners have 

asked me to publish answers are these: 

**Should manuscripts always be copied 
before being submitted for publication?’”’ ‘* How 
long beforehand should a manuscript intended for 
a special issue be submitted?’’ “ How long should 
one wait before inquiring about the fate of a manu- 
script?’’? ‘*Why cannot editors criticise rejected 
manuscripts, or at least give the reasons for their 
return, instead of using those exasperating printed 
rejection forms?’’ “Is there any fixed rate of 
payment for manuscripts ?”’ 

I have also been requested to publish replies to a 
number of other questions of a more complex char- 
acter, including these : ‘* Is it advisable for any one 
with a strong taste and some talent for writing to 
take up literature as a profession?’’ ‘* How must 
one begin in preparing for literary work?’’ ‘*Can 
one make a living by writing ?”’ 


It would require a good-sized volume to answer 
fully all these questions. But to those who are 
trying to find their way along the network of roads 
leading to the realm of authorship, short guide-post 
directions are apt to be of more practical help than 
long guide-book descriptions. Hence at least the 
soul of wit, which Shakespeare says is brevity, will 
be found in my replies, although they may be lack- 
ing in all its other qualities. 

The question whether manuscripts should always 
be copied may be answered, Yankee fashion, by 
asking another: Have you ever written a really 
presentable first draft of a manuscript? Some- 
times an author, like the late John Fiske, possesses 
the rare power of habitually thinking so clearly and 
writing so correctly that no changes in the original 
manuscript are necessary. But few indeed can do 
this. In most cases, especially in those of begin- 
ners, the first draft needs to be copied after it has 
been revised. As I told you in an earlier install- 
ment, even such a trained writer as Mr. Kipling 
does not inflict his original copy on editors or pub- 
lishers. Why, then, should you? 


Manuscripts intended for a special season should 
be submitted as long beforehand as_ possible. 
Monthlies, of course, need more time than weeklies. 
The shortest limit for the former is usually three 
months, and for the latter, three weeks. But you 
had better allow four months in the one case and 
six weeks in the other. ‘To whichever kind of mag- 
azine you send a manuscript, however, always wait 
patiently for a decision. Most unavailable manu- 
scripts, if short, are returned by well-conducted 
magazines within a week, and if long, within a 
month. ‘Those held beyond these periods are doubt- 
less being more carefully considered. So don’t 
worry or grow impatient, but wait at least four 
weeks in the tormer instance, and eight weeks in the 
latter, before sending a letter of inquiry. 

A little reflection will soon show you why editors 
cannot undertake to criticise every one of the thou- 
sands of manuscripts submitted or to give the 
reasons for their return. To judge and decide about 
them is one thing ; to criticise them and formulate 
that criticism in words is quite another thing. A 
printed rejection form is ready on the instant; a 
special letter takes many minutes of valuable time 
to dictate and write out. In the case of promising 
writers such letters are often sent. In all other 
cases, authors’ agencies, specially designed to do 
this very work, may be consulted. 


The rates of payment for manuscripts vary. 
Quality, length, availability, timeliness, illustra- 
tions, all play their part in fixing prices. For short 
articles and stories from five to one hundred dollars 
are paid ; for poems, from five to twenty-five dollars. 
A cent a word is generally regarded as a fair average 
price ; but both newspapers and magazines pay from 
one-third of a cent to three cents a word, according 
to the particular conditions governing each case. 

‘To any one who has both taste and talent for 
writing the temptation to take up literary work as 
a profession is especially hard to resist in these days 
of multiplying magazines and enormous editions. 
But if there are now more chances and bigger 
possibilities in authorship than ever before, there is 
also much keener competition and far more uncer- 
taintyastothe outcome. Before deciding, therefore, 
to adopt literature as a profession you should care- 
fully test your talent by offering for publication 
what you find time to prepare. If the result is 
favorable, you can then gradually drop your other 
work and devote your whole attention to writing. 


In preparing for such a test you should first study 
the publications to which you intend to offer your 
work, in order to find out what kinds of manu- 
scripts each one of them uses ; next, make sure that 
you know how to prepare and submit manuscript 
properly ; and finally, lay up as large a stock of 
patience and persistence as possible. 

Then, if you have sustained ability as a writer, 
and the practical intelligence to turn it to account, 
you should be able to make a living by your pen. It 
will probably be a very modest living at the outset, 
and it may never exceed a comfortable competence. 
But the chance is there for you to grasp as others 
have done before you. 
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And then the comfort of having a case that 
always accommodates your books—that can be 
enlarged at small expense as your books in- 
crease! When starting a sectional bookcase be 
careful to get the original, the best, the “ Elas- 
tic” bookcase; which is not only the best but the 
cheapest. Fitted with perfection, dust-proof, 
roller-bearing doors and made in a variety of sizes 
and finishes. Carried in stock by principal dealers 
in large cities, or direct from factory. “G. W.” 
pays the freight. 


Ask for Catalogue A-102 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK— 380-382 Broadway 
CHICAGO— 224-228 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON—9 1-93 Federal Street 
LONDON —44 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 


HOSKINS 














The Recognized 
Authority. 


If there is a 

wedding or other so 

cial event in contemplation 

consult Hoskins concerning the 

invitations. We will send free samples 

showing fashion’s approved forms, if you state 
occasion for which they are desired. Our 


Wedding 


Invitations 
Tea Cards and Visiting Cards 


are correct in every detail of prevailing styles 
and the very best in quality that skilled work- 
manship and finest materials can produce. 

If you would have the proper stationery for 
polite correspondence write for samples and 
learn to buy it 6y the pound — our method that 
saves you money. 


TALLY CARDS 


For Euchre Parties. Handsome novelties for 
score cards at these pleasant entertainments. 
Sheet of styles and prices sent on request. All 
mail orders have prompt attention,and //oskins 
name Carries the assurance of perfection, 
WM. H. HOSKINS Co. 
907 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





What are lamp 
chimneys for ? 

MAaAcCBETH’S are 
for comfort, 


light 
and economy. 
My name on every one. 


If you’ ll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


Macsertn, Pittsburgh. 
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Miss Hadley’s Needlework Lessons 


A Series of Six Lessons: By Sara Hadley 


LAST LESSON: HOW TO MAKE ROYAL BATTENBERG LACE 


Cawston’s 
California 
Ostrich Feathers 


are the most magnificent examples of fine 
feathers produced in the world. They possess 
superior length, breadth, strength and life. The birds are 
carefully reared, well nurtured, healthy and strong. The 
climatic conditions contribute lustre, gloss and strength. 


SOLD AT PRODUCERS’ PRICES 


We have no agents, but sell direct to the consumer at 
producers’ prices. All goods delivered prepaid. Send for 
a trial order. Money will be refunded if you are not 
satisfied. 
















Special Amazon Plumes 

We especially recommend the following for this season's 
fashions. They are made from selected feathers from male 
birds, have broad, heavy heads and are the same width 
throughout. Dyed a rich glossy black. These are en- 
tirely different and are much superior to those sold in 
retail stores. 

For $2 we will send, prepaid, a handsome black Amazon 
plume of the very best quality that retails at $3. It is 13 
inches long and 8 inches wide for the entire length. 

For §5 we will send, prepaid, a magnificent black or 
white Amazon plume that measures 16 inches long and 9 to 
10 inches wide for the entire length. It is thick and beau- 
tifully curled. Worth $6.50 to $7.50. 

* All styles of tips, demi-plumes and 


pompons described in our 
yy 2 catalogue. 












WORKING PATTERN FOR CENTREPIECE 
Grape design, showing part of the braid, cord and buttons basted, the braid drawn into place, and stems joined for grape bunches. 


OYAL Battenberg lace, though hav- a sixteenth of an inch, for doubling and but- right to left across the space a row of single 
ing a foreign name, was originated _tonholing to prevent fraying. The finercord loops placed directly under each cluster of | 
and developed by an American—  torming the tendrils is measured out and three loops. The third row is a repetition of 
the writer. The first piece of this basted in a similar manner, the first, and the fourth duplicates the second 
lace was made for the Columbian To make the leaf or side stitch, commence — until the space is filled. The three loops on 

Exposition and was awarded first prize. at the left, making a single loop, as in the 
Since then this lace : 
has become familiar in 
almost every household 
in this and every other 
civilized land. It has 
been made for and is 
used in Royal palaces, 
and it is seen also in 
the humblest cottage. 

There is no lace more 
beautiful and suitable 
forthe dining-table. It 
may be made in sets 
comprising centrepiece, 
plate doilies, carafe 
doilies and candelabra 
mats. Being a heavy lace it is particularly well 
adapted for daily use. 

It is used extensively for buffet scarfs and side- 
table covers ; also for the dining-room mantel and 
shelves. The carved-wood designs of dining-room vi 

} 


a 3 \ 
ae 
furniture may be reproduced in this lace. ‘ 
1 re vb produc CRRA a & 


The design here illustrated was suggested to 
ROYAL BATTENBERG PICOT STITCH 










Magnificent Boas 


For $9.75 we send, prepaid, a beautiful 14 yard 
glossy black boa, made of selected ostrich feathers, 
worth $12.00 to $15.00 at retail. Thick, full and 
well made. They have given perfect satisfaction. 

For $12.00 we send the same grade as above in the 1% 
yard length. Retails at $18.00. 

For $20.00 we send, prepaid, an exceptionally fine boa, 
made of black ostrich plumes. 1% yards long, extremely 
full, heavy and broad. They are well rounded and carefully 
made. Weespecially recommend these as being stylish and 
rich in appearance. Longer boas at proportionate prices. 


SOUVENIR PRICE LIST 
Our new catalogue is an interesting California Souvenir, 
contains 32 pages and 40 fine half-tone engravings of 
Ostrich Farm scenes, ostrich plumes, tips, black or white 
boas, fans, etc., sent free for 2 cents postage. 


H ; Natural Feather, just as 
Great Curiosity taken JSrom the Ostrich, 
sent free with every order. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


The Original Home of the Ostrich in America 


P. O. Box 4 South Pasadena, California 


the single loop must be worked very close to- | 


gether, and all on the 
same angle, to insure 
uniformity. 

To commence the 
Royal Battenberg picot 
stitch make a large loop 
from braid to braid in | 
the corner of the space | 
to be filled, doubling | 
the same two or more | 
times for a foundation | 

| 













buttonhole —this from 
the left firmly over a 
a space of, say, six 
stitches. Then start 
another loop to the 
nearest convenient point ; buttonhole this part way. 
Start a third loop; and so on until the length of 
’ your thread is exhausted. Then begin where you 
E teas S He left the first loop unfinished and buttonhole two or 
Py three more stitches. Place the point of the needle 

in the last stitch of the buttonholing; hold the 
needle securely between the thumb and forefinger 
of the left hand, winding the thread with the right 
hand around the needle twelve times ; then 





THE LEAF STITCH BUTTONS GROUPED FOR GRAPE BUNCHES 





PICOT STITCH BEGUN 
| 








A LIBERAL 


Introductory Offer 


A Beautiful Cushion or Pillow Design 
A Pair of Embroidery Hoops 
and Four Skeins of Silk 





the writer by seeing a polished dining-table with 
carved border of grapes and grape leaves. 











Battenberg lace is not by any means easy to draw the needle through these windings, All for 
make, nor can one attain perfection in mak- Brussels stitch. On this loop work three holding the windings with the thumb of the 
ing one piece. ~The picot filling or back- single loops closely on an angle of, say, forty- left hand, so that all will tighten at the end 


ground stitch requires practice and patience _ five degrees, or not at strictly right angles to of the thread and form the picot. Continue 
if it be made uniform. A variety of stitches the braid. Repeat the single loopthree loops buttonholing to the end of the loop, adding 
in one design is not needed. Two stitches until the space is crossed. Then work from one or more picots if the length of the loop 
only are shown. 
As indicated inthe 
illustration the 
buttons are first 
associated and 
sewed together in 
bunches before be- 
ing applied to the 
pattern. Four 
sizes of buttons 
are used in form- 
ing the bunches. 
Two sizes of 
cord are neces- 


permits. Draw 
the thread through 
the buttonholing 
thus made to a 
point where the 
completion of an- 
other loop may be 
begun. 

The worker 
uses her own judg- dean 
ment about the is tinted 
frequency of teeny eal 
picots. Be sure quality, and 
always to wind 








lady 
will do 
without 
Potter's 
Patent Holders 
and Wash Silk 
after once using. 


makes a very at- 
tractive and dura 














sary —the heavier 
for the veining of 
the leaves and for 
the grape bunch 
stems. The finer 
cord is used forthe 
tendrils and also 
for the smaller 
bunches of grapes. 
Two sizes of 
thread are used 
for the stitches — 
the heavier for the 
picot work, the 
finer for the filling 
in of the leaves. 
The braid 
shou'd be firmly 
basted to the pat- 


‘tern; and on short 


curves and the 
sharp turns of 
the leaves where 
the braid laps it 
should be neatly 
sewed together. 
The right side of 
lace when making 
should be next to 
the pattern. To 
vein the leaves, 
measure the cord 
carefully, and cut, 
allowing enough 
at each end, say 





FINISHED LACE CENTREPIECE 
This grape centrepiece is a handsome specimen of the Royal Battenberg Lace, thirty-two inches in diameter, 
made with hand-spun linen, and braid and buttons. 


The lace is nine inches deep. 


the thread twelve 
times around the 
needle and hold 
in place with the 
thumb until the 
thread drawing 
through forms the 
picot properly. 
This is the most 
important stitch in 
Royal Battenberg 
lace in which the 
whole background 
is made of the 
picot stitch. 

A great deal of 
practice is neces- 
sary before one 
acquires the knack 
of making the 
picots uniformly. 
I recommend that 
the necessary 
practicing be done 
on a sampler. I 
would alsosuggest 
that the linen cen- 
tre be buttonholed 
to the lace on ac- 
count of the de- 
sign’s running 
unevenly into the 
centre. This will 
make the union 
more secure. 


' 


ble pillow 22 inches 
square. The hoops are 
wood, regulation size, 
well finished and strong. 


This Aolder with 
Braided Skeins is the 
greatest convenience 
known to embroiderers. 


The Silk is 
POTTER’S BRAIDED WASH SILK 


No better is made. Fast colors, all shades, works with 
unusual smoothness and convenience—made in exact 
needle lengths, no thread to cut or tangle. It is kept in 
verfect condition until the last thread is used by the New 
Patent Holder. 

Ask your dealer for this outfit; if he hasn't it, ask him to 
get it for you; if he refuses, send us his name and address 
together with your own, and we will send to you direct, 
and then convince the dealer it is to his interest to carry 


Potter’s Silks and Stamped Goods 


Valuable Book of Instructions Free. 


WINSTED SILK CO. 
254-6 Franklin Street Chicago, Illinois 


1 Per Cent. 
3 3 3 to 5 Saved 
on LACE CURTAINS 


Atso 


Bedding and Rugs 


Send 2c. stamp for booklet and prices. 
150 illustrations. Rugs shown in colors. 
You can see exact patterns and colors. 

NEW YORK CURTAIN MFG. CO. 
396 and 398 Broadway New York 
fers the design to 


Embroidery Desi in Se oS 


receipt of 20 cents I will send a_ catalogue showing 
hundreds of designs and about 24 styles of initials. 
After you receive the catalogue you may select 20 cents’ 
worth of designs, which I will send you free of charge. 


JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 3, Irvington, N. J. 































A warm iron trans- 





INSIDE OF A HUNDRED 


The First of a Series of Pictorigy Pag 
One Hundred Ameriéan S 


Proroenarn Oy T £. ware , ‘5 
This artistic treatment of windows, settee and curtains at one end of - } 
a living-room in a house at Cohasset, Massachusetts, is in every way ee NG af %.— 


to be commended. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 


APH BY 


For artistic simplicity and good taste this dining-room in a Maine house is 


ideal—in fact, a model of its kind. It is a rare example of the artistic not 
carried beyorfd the line of comfort. Designed and decorated by Albert Herter. 


PHOTOGRAPH By WiLLiam ane 


This corner, with its small-paned windows so softly curtained and its 
cushioned window-seat, exists in a house at Clifton, Massachusetts. 
It is well worth imitation. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY C. FRED BAR 
One can almost see the Virginia home of which this room is a 
part. The four-posted bedstead with its dimity curtains, and the 
broad, comfortable couch. inspire a feeling of repose. 





PHOTUGR? PM BY Lane 


This bookcase is in one end of a girl's room in an lowahouse. It was 
made from an old tin kitchen safe. On the doors authors’ heads cut 
from old catalogues, and other pictures, are pasted. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SUMNER W. HUME 


Reminiscent of old times is this quaint bedroom in an Illinois house, The color scheme of this room in a Chicago house is its chief attraction. The 
with its four-posted bedsteads curtained with chintz. The whole effect ceiling is yellow, the upper walls green, the lower walls red. The woodwork is 
is charming, and suggestive of refinement, repose and comfort. flat ivory black, the furniture Flemish oak, and the window-hangings green. 
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ED SUBURBAN HOMES 


torial Pages Giving Glimpses Into 
Meridan Suburban Homes 


PHOTOGRAPH BY T. E. MARR 


This is what a chamber should be. The wall-paper, the absence of 
pictures, and the simplicity of this room in an Eastern home are all 
to be commended. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 


Here is another room admirably treated, with a restfulness that is so desired in 
our own homes. The absence of much furniture, and the quality of what there 
is, should be particularly noted. Designed and decorated by Albert Herter. 


A cozy aspect has been given this New England chamber by the seats, 
bookshelves and fireplace. The broad moulding is utilized as a shelf for 
photographs, casts and vases. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 





The built-in china-closets are the feature in this dining-room of 
a home in Ohio. They are extremely well arranged and give 
Cnaracter to the room. From plans by Elzner & Anderson. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM T. CL ame 
This room in a house at Brookline, Massachusetts, suggests an old 
romance. Its owner must have the spirit of her ancestors strong within 
her. From plans by Chapman & Frazer. 


1 
: Nuke a a me 


Pr GRAPH BY Ww. H. GAY COPYRIGHT BY HERBERT S. STONE & CO., 1901 REPR NTE BY PERMISSION F 


“‘Hazelden,’’ The Delightful, is the name of the big cabin in Maine in which this is the This room in a Canadian house is reprinted by permission from ‘* The 
living-room. The great fireplace is of stone. The brown rafters and the big exposed walls House Beautiful,’’ and presented to our readers as an evidence of what 
all speak of the winds and the sea. may be done along simple lines with inexpensive materials. 
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There is 
a guarantee of 
fe 25 years 

F behind every 








<x} 


f 
| 
* 
Stiffened GOLD 
It is the only filled gold case that has 
proved its wearing quality by outliving @ 
the guarantee. Made, sold and worn 


, since 1853. Itnever bends or dents 
Mm gives absolute protection to the most 
delicate works. When buying a 
watch insist on having a case with 
the Keystone trademark stamped 
inside. A book about these , 
best of watch cases sent 
FREE on request. 
The Keystone f 
Watch Case Company fe 
Philadelphia 

































The Gorham Co, 


desires to call attention to the 


GORHAM 


SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 
A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. | It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 
economical polish on the market. 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 
cents in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway and 19th Street, New York 
































It is Marvelli Macaroni 


Not made by hand. Made of wheat that is 25 per cent. 
richer in gluten than any wheat grown in Italy, mixed with 
distilled water, cured in filtered air and put up in triple 
sealed packages, “Marvelli” is the best possible 
Macaroni. Absolutely clean, of perfect flavor and having 
four times the nutritive value of the best beef, it is an 
ideal food for young or old, invalid or epicure. Its rich, 
yellow color is wholly natural. 


Ask your grocer for ‘60 Ways to Cook Macaroni.’ 
dtis FREE. 


THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
100 Water Street Harbor Beach, Mich. 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


* Suppose we ask The Lady from Philadelphia what is best to be done ™ 


Questions will be answered @1 


ery month on this page 


Juquirers must give their names and addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes, 


HAVE been asked to say a few words to the 
bridegroom, having last month offered 
suggestions to the bride in the interest of 
her happiness. 

The first thing I have to say, my dear 
sir, is to congratulate you! You have won the 
woman that you wanted, and presumably have the 
deepest love of her heart. How different it would 
have been had she said ‘* No,’’ and to some other 
man were given the love and Joyalty that are yours. 


URING the engagement you have both been, 
unconsciously, upon your best behavior, but 
you have now passed out of the region of moonlight 
and poetry into the sunshine — or the glare, as the 
case may be — of actualities. A happy life stretches 
out before you if you know how to take it, but as 
married life develops the highest and best powers of 
a man’s nature, so it calls for them. 


F YOU have grown up surrounded by an adoring 
family; if your vote has counted as two in the 
household administration and your wishes were as 
laws, you have much to unlearn if you are to make 
a success of married life. 


OU have undertaken the happiness of the one of 

all the world most dear to you. What you are 

will make or mar that happiness. Love is not worth 
the name that does not make one unselfish. 


T IS easy enough at first, while the novelty and 
glamour last, but some day you will discover 
that your idol belongs to the same fallen race as 
yourself. Summon all your love to meet that 
moment. Be to her faults a little blind. Turna 
deaf ear to the suggestion that she is not quite the 
man you thought her. Keep her thoroughly in 
e with you if you would see her at her best. 
tivate the idealizing faculty. There are yet 
discovered depths and heights in her nature that 
umstances must reveal, that are finer than any- 
thing you have yet seen or imagined in her. 


| HAVE seen the miracle many times of a girl, 

seeming but a lay-figure upon which to hang 
pretty clothes, develop into a strong, noble, resource- 
ful woman through the lessons that came to her 
through life and love. 


OUR patience with her faults will endear you 

to her more than you can conceive. You are 
not altogether perfect yourself, you know. Be as 
generous in judging her as you would have her 
indulgent in your failings. 


i YOUR wife is apt to be extravagant don’t tax 
her with it — it is often quite unintentional, aris 
ing from ignorance of money values, and it is 
bitterly wounding to be accused of wasting another’s 
goods or of unfaithfulness to one’s trust. 
| Watch for some opportunity to commend her 
thrift, or good management, and show that you 
admire her for it. Praise for a virtue often insures 
its continuance. Women are naturally acquisitive 
of beautiful things. The instinct belongs to the 
| artistic nature that helped to win your fancy and 
gratify your taste. 


Baie best possible cure tor this tendency is to 

make her the confidante of your financial 
resources. It is mistaken kindness to be more gen- 
erous to her than you can afford; and mistaken 


pride to Jet her think you better off than you are. 


Ave no secrets from each other. Let her share 

your business worries in a measure. She will 
the more appreciate your efforts, and codperate with 
you in making the ends meet. 

I heard a young wife say with glee: ‘‘ It is fun to 
see how much we can make a dollar do, when we 
work together. We are nursing a young bank- 
account into healthy proportions and have such 
good times over it!”’ 


O BE the true head of your little household, the 
provider of those dependent upon you, is a 
position of honor of which your wife is lovingly 
| and proudly conscious. A womanly woman would 
rather have a little, provided by the honest toil and 
ability of her husband, than much that her father or 
her husband’s father might perhaps contribute. 41f 
she has been much indulged lead her to know the 
proud pleasure of independence. If there is a con- 
temptible object in a woman’s eyes it is a young 
‘man, in normal health, with idle hands in his 
pockets, looking about for somebody to lean upon. 
Make your wife proud of you. 


HERE is no need to talk to an American hus- 
band about the position of his wife. His 
innate chivalry may be trusted. It may be too 
| familiar to quote, but it was prettily said of the sig- 
nificance of Eve’s creation that ‘‘ she was not taken 
from the head of the man, to rule him, but from his 
side, to be his equal; under his arm, to be pro- 
tected, and near his heart, to be beloved.” 


F YOUR wife has no private purse spare her the 
embarrassment of asking you for money. Make 
her a little allowance — if it be but fifty cents a 
week — which shall] be her very own, and for which 
| she will be accountable to no one. 


\ UCH cheap wit has been expended upon 

mothers-in-law. Be patient with, and consid 
erate of, the mother whose love and care have 
followed the woman of your heart every moment of 
her life. It is very hard to feel herself de trop 
where she has been indispensable, and to keep from 
intermeddjing when her child’s need seems to 
appeal to her. There should be no rivalry between 
you. The love for mother and husband is alto- 
gether of a different sort. If your wife is a good 
girl she has been much guided by her mother, and 
to that lady you owe in large measure that she is 
the charming, love-worthy person that she is. 


O NOT fall into the mistake, because your wife 
wants you to appear at your best before her 
relatives, that she is fearing their criticism of 
you. You “don’t care what they think; if they 
don’t like you— they may do the other thing,’’ and 
you resent that your wife cares so much for their 
opinion as to want to change youin any way. Ah! 
there is where you are wrong. It is not that she 
cares for their opinion about any other earthly 
thing, but she does care tremendously about what 
they think of you. She craves the admiration for 
you of those who made up the world of her child- 
hood and youth. Do not step down from your 
pedestal if you can help it. 


|* YOUR wife is not a good housekeeper, praise 

what you can, and it will stimulate her ambition 
Do not let ‘the kind mother 
’ become a bugbear. Gentleness and 
patience will do wonders. 


to deserve more. 
used to make’ 


| 
EVER allow yourself to discontinue the little 


courtesies that are now habitual. Politeness 
erects barriers that keep people from jarring upon 
one another in the intimacy of daily life. If ‘** Mrs. 
You’’ appear unreasonable, exacting, irritating, 
hold back the harsh words that are fighting for 
utterance. For the sake of what she has been to 
you —and will be again—don’t take the sunshine 
all out of her day. ‘Those cutting words will recur 
to her again and again, long after you have for- 
gotten them. Sometimes they remain in the 
memory as though branded. 





SK yourself often: ‘‘Am I making the little 

woman happy?’’ You are not unless you fre- 
quently tell her that you Jove her. You may be 
warm-hearted inside, but what is the use of a fire 
that warms nobody? Love cannot be taken for 
granted. Do not give up the habit of kissing her 
‘ good-by,’’ and remember the wedding and engage- 
ment anniversaries and her birthday—not with 
gifts, but tender reminiscences and assurances. 


O NOT now be so wholly absorbed in each other 
as to exclude your friends altogether. You will 
enjoy one another the more if you see other people. 
Can’t afford to entertain? Nonsense. Every one 
can afford to entertain except the abjectly poor. 
Ask three or four friends to spend an evening with 
you and exercise your ingenuity to give them a good 
time. A fruit salad of cut-up oranges and sliced 
bananas, served very cold in glasses, with a bit of 
cake, will amply suffice for refreshments. 


AM under promise to suggest some form of enter- 

tainment each month. Here is something that 
any one may do: 

Tell your friends that, though not the seventh 
child of a seventh child, you are one of seven gener- 
ations, and therefore have powers unpossessed by 
less fortunate ones! And to one who may show 
special interest, claim the power of mesmerizing. 
Ask the person to sit down and endeavor to make 
his mind a blank. Make passes over him and then 
say: ** You coanet get up alone.” ‘Then in sten- 
torian tones say “Get up!’’ The person may have 
misgivings, but he gets up —and so do you, saying, 
‘1 told you that you could not get up alone! ’”’ 


A* TABLE may be tried a new toy that has 

made fun for the ‘‘grown-ups.’’? A slender 
rubber tube is passed under the tablecloth, at one 
end of which is a tiny bulb, which is placed under 
some one’s plate. The other end terminates ina 
larger bulb, which, when surreptitiously squeezed, 
inflates the small bulb and lifts up the plate. This 
is repeated now and then, and the uneasy manner 
of the one who has been selected to be the victim 
is usually a source of intense amusement to those 
who are in the secret. 


BE “FORE separating gather your friends arounda 

table, extinguish all lights, and in a tone osten- 
tatiously reassuring tell them not to be afraid—as 
though blood-curdling horrors might be expected. 
Place in the hand of one, with directions to pass 
them on under the table, objects likely to produce 
the “ creeps.’’ Each must guess instantly what the 
objects are. A kid glove filled with moist sand, a 
bit of cotton or wool, the fuzzy thing used to clean 
lamp chimneys, a raw potato, one stuck full of 
wooden toothpicks, a toy spider—all these are 
objects that give one uncanny sensations when taken 
into the hand unexpectedly. 

When the lights are restored the most successful 
guesser may be crowned with laurel, for his courage, 
and the one who betrayed the most nervousness be 
given a white feather — the emblem of cowardice. 


Your 
Dealer 


to show you some of the newest 
Spoons, Forks, Kuoives and Fancy 
Serving Pieces, stamped with the 
well-known trade-mark 


“1BAT ROGERS BROS. 


Purchase a few pieces, add others at 
yourconvenience, and you will besur- 
prised how easily and quickly your 
table will be supplied with all the nec- 
essary articles in the best grade of 
silver plate. Make sure they bearthe 
complete trade-mark ‘1847 Rogers 
Bros.” which insures “Si/ver Plate 
that Wears” and the genuine Rogers 
goods for over half a century the 
standard of quality. Send for cata- 
logue No. 61 R. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


(loternational Silver Co., Successor.) 


Meriden, Conn. 


’ 
e* 


BERKSHIRE fo BERKSHIRE 
INDIVIDUAL “ INDIVIDUAL 


FISH FORK Ah FISH KNIFE 
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100-Piece Table Set 
“Royal China” 


to you at factory price. You save the 
profit of three middlemen and pay only 
$12.50 for this daintily decorated dinner 
set of fine porcelain. This set is gold- 
illuminated and in the beautifully col- 
ored floral effects there are three pre 
dominating colors from which to choose 
—cerise, azure blue and turquoise. 


$12.50 


POPUP a ea eal i 


rerum itu rit rihitilih ili ial a 






OUR PLEDGE Send = 999.50 ond wo wit 


send you this set, carriage 
prepaid as far as the Mississippi River. If 
you are not pleased, return it and we will re- 
fund your money at once. 


The set contains: 12 dinner plates, 12 break- 
fast plates, 12 soup plates, 12 preserve dishes, 
12 individual butter plates, 12 teacups and 
saucers, 2 meat dishes (one 12 inches and one 14 
inches), 3 vegetable dishes (two covered, one 
uncovered), 1 covered butter dish and drainer, 
1 gravy dish, 1 sugar bowl, 1 cream pitcher, 1 
slop bow], 1 pickle dish. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 


ROYAL CHINA WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


Fed UeHA nar Rade nar heh Rar tah eared nar eat nar ead eared nar tad bared har ted nar ty 


We Make a Specialty of 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No middleman’s profit — 
the goods come straight from factory to wearer. 

Kither of the two styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any three letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10 cts. 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen. A seat 25 cts. 

Write for illustrated catalogue 
showing hundreds of designs free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
designs and estimates gladly fur- 
nished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 


77 Chamber of Commerce 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS gaiptces™s*"oi 
Script, Roman and Old 
English engraving. Finest quality. Samples free. 
Finest Quality Engraved Calling Cards 
Script Engraving. Roman Engraving Old English Eng. 
50 for $0.75 50 for $1.65 50 for $2.15 
100“ 1.10 100 “ 2.00 100 “ 2.50 
Including Copper Plate. Samples Sent Free. 

We will engrave your monogram, choice of TEN designs, and 
furnish two quires finest paper, stamped, and two packs envelopes 
in a handsome box, delivery charges paid, at these prices, with 

ay = ram Stamped inany Plain Color, $1.25 
In Gold, Silver, Copper or Green Bronze, 1.40 
In Handsome Illuminated Work (2 colors), 1.50 * 

Send 5 cents for Stationery samples and Premium offer. We 

prepay all Express and Mailing Charges 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING CO., 1622 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A “Wedding Gift 


should be something which can be kept per- 
manently, and handed down to children’s 
children as an heirloom. 


Lb Se 


Cut Glass 


fills these requirements. 
valuable, elegant, and artistic a hundred 
years from now as it is to-day, and will be 
treasured among the family jewels. 

On every 


Look for bbe 
piece to 


the name 
protect you against substitution. 
Book “ Things Beautiful” on request. 


The Libbey Glass Co., Dept. L, Toledo, 0. 
Ub Aa ee 
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Our Special October Sale is a Complete and Beautiful 


PARLOR FURNISHING Pi:ces 
Not the old “‘ set to 

, — mat h,”’ but the new 

i if i ATLL ij bea ach ‘piece 

4 of individual merit. 


The chance S the 

year to furnish or 

ay“ : wmprove your par 
ee LLL EEA Zor at our special low 
me war ene factory prices All 


solid, genuine Ma- 
hogany and latest 
upholsteries 





Freight Paid 
During October 
Anywhere in US 


M poe Som ia 50 in. long, has Aight scroll 
, carve c, French leg Special 
factory price, “nh carved banister ends ( 


rightside), $27.75; with upholstered ends $33. 
Music and Parlor Cabinet, vracefully com- 
bines be Heth pees és at price ofone. Is A ae high 
with weirreor plate gla / parti- 
tioned cab val ‘Special toleoy tetee, $19. 15. 
Table — 
tea or parle 
table heig ht) 
with Col 
Ple-crvust ev 
pevesta 1 branc hing feet, 30 in. 
top. Special price, $14. 
Mirror Stand |ias beveled French 
inirror with carved rubber-tipped feet, 
for centerpiece use on spe perme, 
tea or — table, $5.0 
Also a rush seat, Gits Corner Chair 
it $8.00. Marqueterie Rocker, $11. 
Carved Reception Chair, $5, imak- 
ing a complete and beautifully fur- 
nished parlor af less than $100. 
Order to-day or write at once for 
new, free catalog as special price 
are good only unt Vovember 1. Satistaction and one-third to 
one-half saving guaranteed or money ba 


LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HIGGINS & SEITER, 


Or request we will mail our large Illus- 
trated Catalogue No. 12(G) showing China 
in exact color and shape and containing 
thousands of illustrations. Prices always 
averaging “4% less than elsewhere.” 











Our new book, Serving a Dinner,” by" Oscar” 


f Waldorf-Astoria Jame, is now ready, 


limited number wil request only. 


5\- 3 W. 25st St. 50-54 W. 22d St. 
New York 


“BUY CHINA 


mda 
be matled on 


ye “ AND GLASS RI 
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Girls 








Problems 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered on this page, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


WISH to repeat something I have said 
before because some of you are anxious 
about it. You need not fear that I 
shall betray any confidence, nor answer 
in these columns any personal letter which requires 
an individual reply by mail. It is a pleasure to 
answer privately a letter which does not concern 
our great public, and I am as solicitous as my 
correspondents can possibly 





be to preserve their 
incognito, and to make our whole relation to one 
another intimate, sacred and secure from a shadow 
of distrust. I cannot answer letters by return 
mail, as a rule, but each one of my girls must 
rest assured that I will do my very best to be 
prompt, and that all their letters shall be answered 
as nearly as possible in the order of their receipt 
by me. 


Undertaking Disagreeable Duties 

When there is a disagreeable thing to be done in 
our family I am the one picked out to do it. If the 
children are to be taken to the dentist’s, mother 
says : ‘* Sophie will go with you.’’ When granny is 
cross Iam sent to amuse her, and when the cook 
and the second maid quarrel it is my office to get 
them into good humor. Why must I always be 
chosen for duties of this unenviable kind? I'd 
like to be free to enjoy myself. SOPHIE. 

Did you ever hear a little 
sweet as remembered music 
makers, for they shall be 
God’’?) A girl who has the 
to reconcile is worth 
her weight in gold. Gentleness shown to an aged 
person is another straw that indicates your amiabil 
ity. I like a young woman who is a favorite with 
her grandmother. And an elder sister who is relied 
upon to go to the dentist with the little ones is 
surely her mother’s dearest daughter. I send you 
my congratulations. You area very precious home 
girl, and you would not be half so precious but for 
the way in which you take hold of disagreeables and 
make them agreeable. 


saying that rings as 
, ** Blessed are the peace 
called the children of 
tact and good common 


sense contentious servants 


A Problem of a Married Girl 

Iam one of your married girls, but am not older 
than most of the circle. Before my marriage I 
earned a fair salary in an office and liked the inde 
pendence it brought. My husband objects to my 
earning money now, although I have plenty of time 
to do that and also to take care of our home. He 
cannot supply me with as much money for my 
personal use as I want. ‘The discussion, which is 
always cropping up, is wearing on us both. Please 
advise me. EeMILIA. 


An outsider cannot advise a wife to take a step 
which does not commend itself to her husband’s 
judgment. Your home and its happiness must take 
precedence of everything else, and if your husband 
gives you all that he can afford you should try to 
male the amount cover your personal and other 
expenses. But there are suggestions that I can offer. 
One is that you and your husband frankly talk over 
your finances, and adjust the sums you can spend on 
the different items of housekeeping and other depart 
ments of the home. The man’s idea that he should 
be the breadwinner is fundamentallyright. And no 
young married woman who can help it should go to 
work in a business office. ‘There may be work that 
you can do at home that will not appreciably inter 
fere with your household duties, and to which your 
husband will make no objection. In presenting the 
matter to him be good-tempered and reasonable. 


Bored and Rather Complacent 


People bore me, at least most people. ‘The inter 
esting ones are so few and the majority are so com 
monplace. I recoil from vulgar associates, of 
course, as all refined young women do, but the ordi 
nary people I meet bore me fearfully. Can I learn 
to care for them ? MATTIE. 


I thought about your predicament for some time 
before I was ready to answer you. At first I sus 
pected a pose; it seemed to me that you might, 
without being aware of it, be not quite 
But I know several girls who are 
confess yourself to be, so I mournfully admit that 
you are sincere. To me, 
so very interesting that I am sorry for you. 
do not know how 


ingenuous. 
as bored as you 


people an ail people — are 
You 
much you miss. Begin by find 
ing out the entertaining and distinctive points in 
those nearest you, try every day to make somebody 
happy, and your boredom will pass away. 


Anticipating the Future 

Four years ago I said to myself that I would enter 
college in the fall of 1902. ‘There were obstacles in 
the way. My family was not in favor of it, and 
I was doubtful of having the means to go. But I 
have persevered, and now Iam about to begin. I 
am so glad that Iam just bubbling over with joy, 
and I do not care how hard I may have to work. I 
will get through, and study later for a profession. 
What would you advise ? ARAMINTA. 

Since you have shown determination and courage, 
and have carried your point against opposition, I 
think the choice of an avocation may safely be left 
to your future decision. Live by the day, and do the 
day’s work in the best way youcan. You will be 
much fitter to choose a profession in your senior 
year than you can possibly be at present. 


Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be ansa 


ered by mail. 


Uncertain What to Do 

Among my friends isa girl whom I shall call 
Estelle. She has received constant and flattering 
attentions for the last two years froma man slightly 
older than herself. He shows great annoyance if 
she accepts any courtesy from other men, but he 
does not express love for her in direct terms, nor 
ask her to become his wife. She fancies that he is 
timid and needs encouragement. Is there anything 
she can say to him? WINNIFRED. 

The man of whom you speak is placing your 
friend in a false position, I fear deliberately. He 
should not pay her exclusive attentions for a long 
period if he does not hope that she will accept his 
suit. But she must not set down his procrastina- 
tion to the account of timidity nor in the slightest 
degree lower her flag by showing him her preference. 
It is woman’s privilege to be courted. ‘Your friend 
would be wise to treat him with indifference — 
real, not assumed—and to break off the present 
intimacy, which is too one-sided. 


Needing to Cultivate Memory 

Please tell me how to cultivate a memory for 

faces and names. Mine is very treacherous. 
CAROLINE, 

I fancy that some people are endowed by nature 
more liberally than are others with the ability to 
remember the acquaintances they meet, and to fit 
names to faces encountered on life’s journey. Atten- 
tion, , and perseverance will help you to 
overcome your defect. Make a point of listening 
carefully toan introduction, and of looking earnestly, 
even if briefly, at every new face. By subtle laws 
of association you will find fleeting impressions 
becoming fixed and your memory turning from a 
heedless to an dbedient servant. It is worth while 
to try hard for this talent, since its possession helps 
in making one popular and beloved. 


however 


A Question of Prudence 

Six months ago I became engaged to a man who 
is in college, in his senior year. After his gradua- 
tion my fancé expects to study law. He wishes to 
be married at once, and urges me to consent to a 
wedding this winter, in the coming holiday season. 
My father and mother prefer our waiting until his 
studies are finished. We are not well off, but are 
not in poverty, and have enough to live on very 
prudently until my betrothed has been accepted at 
the bar. MAE. 
I take it that you mean not your own 
but your fancé and yourself. Your parents 
are right, and you should yield to their wish. A 
student who is married is more or less handicapped. 
While at college or in a professional school his 
motto should be “ This one thing Ido.” You will 
not regret it, in the circumstances, if you postpone 
your wedding; neither will he. It is better for you 
to start in your blended lives by-and-by with a clear 
field before you. 


“ 


By ** we’’ 
people, 


A Vexatious Habit 


I have the wretched habit of biting my finger- 
nails. Ihave tried and tried to stop it, but have 
not been able to do so, Can you help me to over 
come it? Poy P. 


This is a nervous trick. The difficulty is that 
you bite your nails unconsciously. If you werea 
baby I should dip your finger-tips in something very 
bitter as a reminder. 


will to your aid. 


But you must summon your 
You cannot have nice 
you disfigure your nails by biting them. 

other nervous, fidgety habits which are 
people are determined to correct 
drumming on the table 
forth, crossing the 
muscles. 


hands if 
There are 
curable if 
them, such as 
, shaking the teet back and 
legs, and twitching the facial 
may be cultivated and the 
body kept under control by discipline. Ask your 
mother to speak to you whenever you forget your- 
self, but above all, make up your mind to conquer 
the unpleasant habit. 


Calmness 


Her Rightful Place in the Home 

seing well born and well educated, but having 
no special nor exact training, when I lost my money 
I had to take a place as child’s nurse. The actual 
work I have not minded, as I love children, but the 
older young ladies of the house treat me as if I were 
a servant, and I have no footing in the family above 
that of the housemaid, and am called by my 
Christian name. It seems very strange to me that 
the people I live with cannot see that I am their 
equal. AMELIA. 

When a young woman undertakes any branch of 
helpful work in a family she is usually called by 
her Christian name. This implies no condescension 
or patronage on the one side, nor loss of dignity on 
the other. The usage has become fixed, and should 
be accepted. Are you not doing in turn just what 
the young ladies of the house are doing — looking 
down on the housemaid as they look down upon 
you? I hope for a change in the point of view 
before long, so that we may find general recognition 
of the true worth of faithful service. I would care 
for the little children loyally and lovingly if I were 
you, honestly earn my wages, and live above the 
petty vexations incidental tothe position. Be kind 
to the other employees of the household and cour- 
teous to those above you in the family. 
my dear girl, better days are coming, I am sure. 


Cheer up, 
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New Views of 


Wedgwoods’ 


Old Blue 


Historical Plates 





Priscilla and Fohn Alden. 


“Archly the Maiden smiled, Datel 
And, with eyes overrunning with laughter, 
Said, in a tremulous voice, 
‘Why don't you speak for yourself, John?'"* 
The Courtship of Miles Standish.— Longfellow. 


The above cut represents one of 60 subjects of 
Wedgwood’s old blue souvenir plates (9 inch). 
‘The other subjects are, in part: The Washington 
Elm, Cambridge; under this tree Washington first 
took command of the American Army July 34,1775 
—'The Capitol, Washington—Mount Vernon, 1744- 
1902 — Independence Hall, Phil: idelphia (1743) — 
Longfellow’s Home, 1759: 1902; once Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters, ¢ ‘ambridge “The Old South 
Church, 1773 — Faneuil Hall—'The Old North 
Church, where Paul Revere hung out the lanterns 
in 1775— ‘The Return of the Mayflower— The 
White House, Washington, 1792-1902— ‘The 
Landing of the Pilgrims— Priscilla and John Alden 
—Signing of the Declaration of Independence 
Arlington House, home of Robt. E. Lee— ‘The 
Old North Bridge, Concord — Bunker Hill Monu 
ment — ‘The Battle of Lexington — State House, 
Boston — Kmerson’s Home, Concord. Among the 
later productions are: Monticello, the home of 
‘Thomas Jefferson — Grant’s ‘Tomb, Riverside 
Drive — Yale College and the Old lence — Elm- 
wood, home of James Russell Lowell — ‘lhe Chew 
Hlouse, Philadelphia — Carpenter’s Hall, Philadel- 
phia — Harvard College Gates, etc. 

A booklet of half-tone cuts of the series will be 
Wailed. free on request. These pictures have been 
»~ duced from engravings after etchings and paint- 
® 3 (at the famous pottery of Josiah Wedgwood 
ana ms, Staffordshire) of important subjects con- 
ed with American history. 


she decoration is under the glaze and therefore 
7 ble. In selecting a dozen or more for table 
- yrder by numbers from the booklet. 

‘he price is six dollars per dozen, or fifty cents 
ru. A single plate of any subject desired will 
be mailed in one of our safety mailing boxes, pre- 
paid to any postoffice in the United States, on 
receipt of 75 cents, P, O. order or stamps, 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


China and Glass Merchants 
Wholesale and Retail (Seven Floors) 
120 Franklin, Cor. Federal St. (Dep’t A) 


hd 


Boston 
























Hawkes Cut 
Glass ranks 
with silver and 
gold articles 
which have name 
and _ reputation 
forintrinsic value, 
artistic designs 
and faultless exe- 
cution, for gifts. 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


is for sale 
by dealers 
known to 
keep the 
best of 
every- 
thing. 


Hawkes Cut Glass has this trade-marh 


engraved on each piece. Intending ‘ 
purchasers who find it on pieces of 
cut glass they examine are able to buy 


with all the assurance of connoisseurs HAWKES 


WATTS 


are the little things you pay for when you buy 
electric light the fewer the watts the less 
the cost. The new “ half size" (44 and 8 c.p.) 


HYLO 


takes only six watts turned down. 
lose money and miss comfort every _ 
you do without it. “ Half Size” HYLO 
SAVES EIGHT-NINTHS 
Some people think because the 
light company will furnish a common lamp 
* free’ that they cannot afford to pay us 
75 cts. for a HYLO. This is a sad mistake 
Take your pencil and prove it. Write «s» for 
the proof The HYLO saves 75 cts. many 
times over. Buy HYLOS of your electrician 
w send us 75 cts. for sample by mail. “* How 
to Read Your Meter" and other leaflets sent free 


THE PHELPS CO., 11 Rowland Street, Detroit, U.8.A. 








electric 

















Individual Communion 
Ostia "ean 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO 
Box 16, ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
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EVERYBODY 


Should Eat 


Ralston=-Purina 
Cereals. 


They are made from the ff 
choicest of Nature’s products | 





—wheat, barley, oats and 
corn. They insure health, 
perfect digestion and taste 
oh, so good! 

They are absolutely pure 
: and wholesome. When you 
, go to the store insist on 
getting the checker- 
board packages. 


PURINA MILLS, 


“Where Purity is Paramount” © 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Living on Fifteen Dollars a Week 





By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 

















live on the above-mentioned sum fifteen 
dollars is the limit for rent. Allowtwo 
dollars for insurance, either life 
and two for saving. Six 
this to cover milk, meat and all groceries — 


or hire, 





dollars for 


food: 
everything used for the table, 
Fifty cents a week for fuel 
necessary in the summer, but will be balanced by 


including the ice. 
; this will be more than 
the winter excess. Three dollars for clothing. 
Fifty cents for reading matter. Doctor’s bills must 
be paid from the savings. If a house can be secured 
for twelve dollars the extra three dollars will give 
you greater savings and amusements. It is well to 
bank in two savings-funds, one for actual saving, 
if only fifty cents a week, the other to be drawn on 
as necessity requires. In the summer food should 
not cost over five dollars a week for six people. In 
the winter it will be slightly more than six unless 
great care is taken; the ice account, however, will 
be canceled and used as necessity requires. To live 
well on fifteen dollars a week the housewife must be 
a student of home economics. 

No matter what the occupation of the family, a 
well-cooked cereal, with coffee, brown bread and 
butter, are quite sufficient for breakfast. Add truit 
rather than meat. Once a week cut off the cereal 
and use toast and carefully cooked eggs. Where 
the family is small serve a light luncheon at noon, 
and the main hot meal when all have time for its 
thorough enjoyment and digestion. 


Utilize Left-Overs for Soups 


VERY tablespoonful of left-over food must be 
put aside for soups. At this hour of writing it 

is not costing me more than five dollars a week for 
a family of six, but I am superintending and watch- 
ing every particle of the work. For instance, half a 
pound of beef carefully boiled will give meat flavor 
to the water, which, with other materials left over, 
makes a soup. The meat will be ground fine, 
mixed with a few nuts, breadcrumbs and carefully 


cooked hominy, and made into a ball which is 
roasted or baked for half an hour in the oven. 
Serve this with tomato or plain brown sauce. This 


| dish, sufficient for six people, costs eight cents. 
Serve with it macaroni carefully boiled and covered 
| with cream sauce. 

| In arranging economical menus bear in mind that 
| meat costs twice as much as any other form of 
| nitrogen. In certain seasons of the year eggs are 
cheaper than meat and will give in proportion the 
same amount of nourishment. Potatoes are an 
expensive form of starch. A bushel of potatoes at 
one dollar gives little nourishment cempared to 
fifty cents’ worth of rice. Gluten macaroni gives 
meat value and at one-fifth the cost. Old peas, 
beans and lentils are much more nutritious than 
meat and at about one-fourth the cost. It is not 
necessary, then, to eat meat for nitrogen to build 
or repair tissue. In speaking of vegetable diet I 
do not mean green succulent vegetables, nor such 
vegetables as potatoes, to take the place of meat. 
The diet must be as evenly balanced as though 
it contained the flesh of animals. Nitrogenous 
vegetables only have meat value—as nuts, peas, 
beans, lentils and gluten macaroni. 





Daily Menus for a Week 


HE following menus will assist in combining 
these materials: 


SUNDAY: 
Coffee. 
DINNER— Tomato Soup (% can); 


Brown Sauce; Boiled Potatoes; 
Muffins, Hard Sauce. 


BREAKFAST — Oatmeal, Milk; Toast; 
Beef Roll, 
Cold Slaw; 


Supper —Fruit and Nut Sandwiches: 


Cocoa; 
Lemon Jelly ; Ginger Wafers. 


| MONDAY: BREAKFAST — Cereal, 
Eggs on Toast; Coffee. 


Beef ; 


Milk; Poached 


LUNCHEON — Creamed 
Fruit. 


Oatmeal Bread; 


DINNER —Cereal Soup; Lentil Rolls, Sauce 
Supréme; Rice; Scalloped Tomatoes (% can); 
Caramel! Custard. 


TUESDAY: BREAKFAST— Creamed Salt Cod; Plain 
Boiled Potatoes; Toast; Coffee. 


LUNCHEON — Mush Bread; Baked 


Wafers. 


DINNER — Mock Oyster Soup; Boiled Shoulder of 
Mutton, White Sauce: Rice; Hot Cabbage; 
Lettuce Salad; Brown Bread; Cheese; Coflee. 


Apples; 


WEDNESDAY: soy AST — Hominy, 
Mutton Hash; Toast; Coffee. 


LUNCHEON — Cream of Turnip Soup; 
Tomato Sauce; Brown Bread. 


Cream ; 
Nut Balls, 


DINNER — Tomato Soup Crofitons; Beef Hedge- 
hog, Brown Sauce; Spaghetti ; Stewed Car rots; 
Celery; Peach Toast, Lemon Sauce. 


THURSDAY: Breakrast—Baked Apples; 
Muffins ; Coffee. 


LUNCHEON — Beauregard Eggs; 
Ginger Wafers. 


DINNER — Vegetable Purée; Spaghetti, Brown 
Sauce; Mashed Potato, "Browned: ’ Stewed 
Cc elery: Cabbage Salad; Cheese Fingers (Bread); 
Coffee. 


Rice 


Toast; Cocoa; 


FRIDAY: BREAKFAST — Hominy 
Whole Wheat Bread; Coffee. 


LUNCHEON— Cod Fish Soufflé ; 
Cold Slaw. 


DINNER — Oyster Soup; Boiled Fish, English 
Drawn Butter; Potatoes ; Lettuce Salad; Brown 
Bread; Cheese; Coffee. 


with Peaches; 


Brown Bread; 





SATURDAY: BREAKFAST—Baked Apples ; 
Hash on Toast; Coffee. 


Chicken 


LUNCHEON—Creamed Fish; 
Peaches; Wafers. 


DINNER — Cream of Rice Soup (Chicken Bones) ; 
sroiled Steak; Baked Potatoes; Buttered Beets; 
Waldorf Salad; Toast; Mock Charlotte, Peach 
Sauce. 


Milk Biscuit; 


Marketing List for the Week 


GROCERIES —1 \b. oatmeal, 6c.; 1 Ib. coffee, 35¢. ; 
Yy bbl. flour, enough for a month, $1.50; 2 Ibs. 
Sugar, 1oc.; 2 lemons, 3c.; 1 lb. dates, 1oc.; 1 qt. 
peanuts, 5c.; 1 package cereal, 1oc.; 1 package 
hominy grits, for two weeks, toc.; 1 box gela- 
tine, 1oc.; kitchen bouquet, for two months, 25sec. ; 
2 oz. ginger, for a month, toc.; 1 bux cocoa, for 
two weeks, 25c.; 1 lb. salt cod, 1oc.; 1 pt. molasses, 
loc.; 1 package baking soda, for a month, 3c.; 
2 Ibs. rice, 12c.; § lbs. cornmeal, for two weeks, 
18c.; 2 lbs. rye meal, toc.; 1 lb. cheese, 20c.; 
% |b. baking powder, for a month, 25c.; small 
bottle oil, for two weeks, 4oc.; 1 pt. vinegar, for 
a month, §c.; 2 cans tomatoes, t2c.; 1 pt. lentils, 
5¢.; 1 package spaghetti (gluten), 15c. 


FROM THE MARKET; 2\bs. of beef (under round), 
24c.; 3 Ibs. butter, 75c.; 4% pk. potatoes, 10 
2 heads cabbage, 10c.; 1 doz. eggs, 20c.; % lb. 
dried beef, 13c.; 1 qt. onions, 1oc.; parsley, 5c. ; 
bunch of salsify, 5c.; 1 head of lettuce, 5c.; 
mutton, 35c.; 2 heads celery, 8c.; 1% lbs. rump 


steak, 24c.; oysters, 25c.; milk, 70c,; apples, goc, 


The oatmeal, flour, cereal, oil, vinegar, 
meal and many of the dry groceries will be enough 
to last for two weeks, perhaps longer. Independent 
of the above allow two quarts of milk, ten cents, 
each day; when cream is needed, let the milk stand 
and use the surface cream. A milk sauce or milk 
soup will sometimes give the necessary nitrogen. 


cocoa, 


Make the Beef Roll from one pound of beef 
chopped fine and mixed with breadcrumbs and one 
egg; form into a roll and bake for 
thirty minutes. Serve with brown sauce. 


season nicely, 


The Muffins for Dessert may be made the same 
as ordinary muffins and served with hard sauce. 

Mix one-half the dates and nuts and chop for the 
sandwiches. 


Ginger Wafers are Made by creaming a cupful 
of butter with one cupful of sugar. Add one egg 
well beaten, a level teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
two tablespoonfuls of water. Now add a table- 
spoonful of ginger and sufficient flour to make a 
very stiff dough. A little rye meal mixed with the 
flour improves the flavor. Roll as thin as possible, 
cut into squares and bake. For oatmeal bread use 
the left-over oatmeal. 


Lentil Rolls are Made by soaking half a pint 
of lentils over night, cooking them with onion until 
tender (about one hour), and then straining and 
seasoning. Scald the outside leaves of the cab- 
bage, cut out the midribs. In the centre of the 
leaf put a tablespoonful of lentils; fold in the sides 
and roll tightly. Pack these rolls into a saucepan, 
cover with water and cook slowly for thirty min- 
utes. Serve with sauce made from the water in 
which they were cooked. 

Use for the mush bread two eggs, a pint of milk 
and half a pint of cornmeal. 

Put one or two tablespoonfuls of left-over codtish 
aside to add to the salsify for mock oyster soup. 


Cheese Will Last Longer if grated and spread 
on bread and toasted instead of serving it ina large 
piece. Bread cheese fingers make a nice accom- 
paniment to a salad, or may be served with coffee. 

Make the turnip soup from the water in which 
the shoulder of mutton was boiled. 

Make the nut balls on Wednesday from the 
remaining portion of peanuts chopped fine with the 
left-over hominy from breakfast. Season nicely, 
bake for ten minutes and serve with tomato sauce. 

The marketing on Wednesday will consist of a 
pound of beef and a quart of turnips. ‘This will 
give turnips enough for a meal next week. 


To Make Beef Hedgehog boil the meat care- 
fully for one hour, reserving the water for the tomato 
soup. Chop the meat fine, add a cupful of dried 
breadcrumbs, one egg, and, if you like,a quarter of 
a pound of dates or raisins chopped fine. Mix 
together, season with salt and pepper and form 
into a large round ball the shape of a bowl. Put 
this in the baking-pan, add a teaspoonful of kitchen 
bouquet and half a cupful of water. Baste and 
bake for three-quarters of an hour. Just before 
taking it from the oven put on top a level table- 
spoonful of butter. Add half a cupful of water to 
the pan, and, if you have it, a tablespoonful of 
tomato, which improves the flavor. Boil and 
strain over the hedgehog. Serve with this plain 
stewed macaroni and the inner white portion of 
the celery, saving the outside for stewed celery for 
next day’s dinner. 


Make the Vegetable Puree from any left-over 
vegetables that are on hand, using a little of the 
water in which the meat was boiled. 

Codfish soufflé is made from mashed potatoes left 
over, mixed with the picked codfish the same as 
codfish balls; 
of two eggs; use the yolks for cold slaw. 

On Friday Purchase Fish, twenty-five oysters 
and a good rump steak. In buying the fish select 
one that will be a little more than you need for 
dinner. Use what is left over for luncheon. 

Economize in time as well as in food by purchas- 
ing one day supplies to last for two, and vary the 
biils-of-fare as much as possible. 


at last stir in the well-beaten whites | 
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yi The up-to-date house- 
wife of :todey overcomes’: this; 
difficulty by the use; of ‘Armour’ § 
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Flavor | 
And a tempting appetizer | 
for Bouillon, Hot Drinks, 
Soups, Sauces, Entrees } 
USE 




























; TRADE-MARK. 
: Prepared from selected Oyster Bay 
Asparagus and Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, highly concentrated, and 
: [at retaining the full flavor and all 
; eH the well-known beneficial prop- : 
: & ry erties of choice Asparagus and ; Ba : 
} |: Beef. With Asparox it is pos- - 
, gible to have Asparagus for ’ 
seasoning purposes theen- ; 
tire year. : 
Packed in 25c and 75c 
Bottles 


_ For Sale by All 
-.. Druggists and | 
crore 
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School your family 
in what to eat— 


Sul 


Hams 
Bacon 


are all-the-year-round 
food produéts of undoubted 
purity. Each piece is U. S. 
Government inspected. 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard raises 
all cooking standards. 


= 


Swift & Company 


Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 


Swift’s Art Calendar for 1903, to be issued in November, will surpass all previous 
efforts in beauty of design and color. The original is from the brush of a celebrated French 

| artist, while the work represents the highest and most modern standards of lithography. 
Description, illustration, and other calendar particulars will be given in the November num- 





| 
; of this magazine. The price will remain the same as in previous youn, 10 cents each. | | 
_ 4 
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| Mate by. 
ROYAL MILLING: ( 


MINNEAPOLIS,M IN. 
Pir ‘ te ” 
We will send, ‘free ‘of charge, one Flat-Iron Holder to any woman o whe will send us before Novem- 
ber lst, 1902, the card or bill-head of one retail rocer in her town who does not sell Ben-Hur Flour. 
Mention THE LAD. * HOME JOURNAL. 








FAIRY SOAP | 


FITS EVERY HAND «FIT FOR ANY HAND 



























THE N.K.FAIRBANK COMPANY 
‘Chicago’ New York - Boston: 
* Philadelphia - St.Louis - 
SanFrancisco & Montreal 











“THE MEMORANDUM ON HIS CUFF” 

















ETTIJOHNS ror 





SCHOOMGHINEDRENG 


ITH clear brains and sound, well- 
nourished bodies their study is 
easier, they remember better and answer 
better —they “Work while they work 
and play while they play’’—and that’s 
just what you want your child to do. 











PerrijoHN’s FLAKED BREAKFAST Foop 


The right food for school children; not only the 
first month of school, bear in mind, but every 
month of school—every month of the year. 

Each Pettijohn’s Flake is an entire grain of wheat, not altered 


in an attempt to improve on Nature—easily digested. The 
strength that it gives is true strength. 


Sold by All Grocers 
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Send Your Name on a Postal 
Whether You Want a Mattress or Not 





The book gives strong letters and tells 
about our unparalleled success in selling 
more than a million of the 


Ostermoor Btactic Fett 


Mattress, < y 15, 


Why sleep on a hair 
mattress? You do it 
from habit, for there 
is no real comfort in 
it. It is a bag stuffed 
with the tainted hair 
of dead animals. It 
costs more money to 
keep the best hair 
mattress in order than to buy an Ostermoor 
mattress which is its superior. It will not 
bag or sag—not in fifty years. Your 
money will be refunded if, after 


Thirty Nights’ Free Trial 


it is not all you expected or even hoped for. 








WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $8.35 
10.00 } All 


3feet wide, . . 30 lbs., } 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs, . . . 11.70 | 6 ft. 
4feet wide, . . 40 lbs. . . . 13.35 ( Sin. 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 lbs., 15.00 ) long. 


Made in two parts, 50c. extra. Special sizes at special prices. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the name of 
“felt.” It’s not felt if it’s not an OSTERMOOR, 
Our name and guarantee on every genuine mattress. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, New York | 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book *¢ hurch ¢ ‘ushions,” 

















BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED WARE 


Handsomely Colored 
New Patterns 


of Bassett China will be sent free on 
request to every reader of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. Extra 
pieces with which to replace break- 
age can be supplied for years to 
come. The daintiness and exclu- 
siveness of these patterns, together 
with their moderate cost, will appeal 
to every woman who cares for fine 
china. 


George F. Bassett & Co. 
49 Barclay St., New York 





















SATISFAC- 


Size, eac ‘h 434 x 2% in 
3. 90% the p »air for these famous ‘‘ BONDY "’ MILIT. RY HAIR 
RUSHES, direct from the factory, express prepaid. At 
retail, ast to 1 cost you from $6.00 to $7.50— we save you one- 
half. If not entirely satisfactory, money refunded on request. 
These beautiful brushes (awarded gold medal at Pan-American 
Fxhibition) are of solid genuine ebony blocks; pure white 
Siberian bristles, extra long, securely held by patent fastener ; 
heavily ornamented with sterling silver (bright or French gray); 
three initials engraved free (monograms 50 cents extra). New 
Fall Catalogue of solid ebonyware and Colonial novelties upon 
request. Brushes and Mirrors in the white for pyro-etching. 


BONDY MFG. CO. Ltd., 86 Lyon St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WE WANT LADIES 


Everywhere to sell our Beautiful 
PETTICOATS AND SOLID COMFORT 
WALKING SKIRTS 


Exclusive territory—handsome profit—Write 
Jor catalogues and particulars. 









as you would to a mother ; 


| at last there 








Paris Skirt Company, 127 Viaduet, Cleveland, 0. 
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Heart to Heart Talks 


With The King’s 


Daughters 


By Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President of the Order 


HE words “ heart to heart’’ may 
possibly mean more to me just 
now ; at least, I value the privi- 
lege more, because we have not 
had one of our old talks for some 
time, and yet I know so well that 
a talk with me, even though it be 

a ‘* heart to heart ’”’ talk, is not the highest thing. 
Henry Drummond, author of ** The Greatest Thing 
in the World,’’ has said, ** Five minutes spent in the 
companionship of Christ every morning, aye, two 
minutes, if it is face to face and heart to heart, will 
change the whole day, and make every thought and 
feeling different.’’ Never forget, dear Daughters, 
there is one heart always open to you, always at 
leisure for you. 





One of the lessons I have learned since we met on 
this page I hope I may never forget. I was tired 
one day, so tired that I wished the bell would not 
ring —it seemed as if all those that came wanted 
something, and something I could not give them, 
and that day every letter almost was from some one 
who wanted help. Just in this condition of mind 
it came so softly to me that what I dreaded was just 
what He wanted, and that He had said, ‘‘ Ask and 
ye shall receive.’’ The bell never rings too often 
for Him. He never says I am tired, for He has 
invited all that are weary to come to Him. I was 
so glad that He was never tired that I forgot my 
own weariness. 

How strange it is that we go everywhere but to 
Him who can help. He will not say what I wrote 
to more than one that day, ‘‘ The demand is greater 
thanthesupply. Icannot promise youa situation.” 
He can bring the supply and the demand together 
—I could not. Go to Him, dear Daughters, just 
tell Him simply what 
you want, and trust Him to bring it about ; watch 
for it; say you are going to have it because He is 
able to do it, and He will do it. 


It is Well to Have ** Mothers’ Days” 


WAS having a visit from my son whom I had not 
seen for over a year. So many friends wanted 
him to visit them that I was glad to have him and 
them happy, even though it took him from me. But 
came a day when I wanted him to go 
with me to see the work I am so interested in on our 
East Side — our ‘‘ Settlement ’’ work — and I saidto 
him, calling him by a pet name: “ Now, 
been willing that others should have 
many days past, 


I have 
you for the 
but to-day I want you.’ He 
smiled and said, ‘‘ It shall be just as you want, and 
I will call this ‘mother’s day.’ ”’ 

The words stayed with me—‘‘ mother’s day’”’ ! 
He was as good as his word. He devoted the day 
to me, did everything that he thought would make 
me happy, but I could not get over the words, 
“ mother’s day”?! I know many of us give days to 
mothers’ meetings among the poor. We have a 
mothers’ meeting at the ‘*‘ Settlement’’ every week 
where we do all in our power to make the poor tired 
mothers happy; and we have days we call 
Decoration Day, Independence Day, etc.,— days 
given up to one thing; but none of these was asso 
ciated with what came to my mind when my son 
said, ‘‘ I will call this ‘mother’s day.’”’ Iwasnota 
poor tired mother ; I was a very happy mother, but 
for all that it was very grateful to me to have my 
son give a whole day, that he playfully called 
‘* mother’s day,’ all to me. 

Of course, this set me to thinking if it would not 
be lovely to have children once in a while devote a 
day to their mothers, and say: ‘* Now, this is 
‘mother’s day,’ and I am going to just give up the 
day to my mother, to do everything that I think 
would please her. Maybe something new to wear 
would please her, so I will go out with her and have 
her get something for herself, for she is almost 
always thinking of what she can get for me. Now 
I will see that she has something for herself. Or 
I will go with her to see some of her old friends. 
Maybe she sometimes thinks she would like to go, 
but don’t care to go alone. Something out of the 
usual way Iam going to do for mother to-day, for 
this is ‘ mother’s day. 


g9) 


While There is Yet Time 
OW,I am the last one to say do not think of 
making other mothers happy who have much 
less than your own dear mother, but I do say there is 
danger of not doing enough for the mother at your 
side. There will come a day maybe when she will 
not be at your side, and you would give all you 
possessed for the opportunity of a‘* mother’s day.”’ 
I do not say have less ‘*‘ children’s days.”” Oh no, 
not that, but more ‘‘ mother’s days.’’ I can see my 
mother’s face after the lapse of a lifetime, when my 
father would come home of an afternoon—and I 
now think it was not so easy for him to leave his 
business so early, but it was ‘‘ mother’s day’’ with 
him — and I can hear his voice now in memory say- 
ing, “ 1 thought you might like a little drive, Mary,’’ 
and they went off together, father driving, in what 
they called a buggy or gig. No wonder she said to 
me the day before she died, ‘‘ I have waited for 
twenty-five years to see your father; 1 shall see him 

to-morrow,’’ and the next day she left us. 
I think it would be well for us to have a renewal 
of some old fashions. Sometimes I wonder in these 


days whether it is a common thing to hear the ques- 
tion we children used to hear when father came 
home. If mother were 
the same 


not in sight it was always 
‘*Where’s your mother?’’ 
‘There were not so many things to call women from 
the home in those days, and father did not have to 
look far for mother. 


question, 


He was sure of hearing her 
sweet voice as she answered, ‘‘ Here I am, father.” 


Home is Where Mother Is 


HEARD a little child say the other day, ‘* Home 

is where my mamma is.”’ Certainly the presence 
of my mother made my father’s home. We did not 
hear of divorces so often in those days as we do now. 
I distinctly remember that my mother’s voice was 
always lowered when she said, “ She is divorced.’’ 

I am not so sure but we need in a broader sense 
‘*mother’s day,’’ when so much is made of the 
mother, father will say lovingly to the 
daughters, ‘‘ Do all you can for your mother,’’ or 
when they will not need to have it said. We are 
creatures of imitation. If the children see that 
their father thinks that mother is always right 
(maybe she isn’t) it will help her to being nearer 
right to have her husband think she is, for somehow 
we try to be what others think we are. I have been 
used to an atmosphere of praise ; of course I have 
often known that I did not deserve it, but it has 
been helpful to me. Nevertheless, 1 am sure I 
should be far worse if I hadn’t had it. 

I startled a friend some time 


when the 


ago by saying that 
in my family of four sisters and three brothers we 
did not know of an experience of an unkind word 
passing between us. Why should there be? Are 
we not brothers and sisters, and have not we the 
memory of our beautiful mother and father? Oh 
no, life is sad enough without having that unneces- 
sary sadness; but maybe we were 
having any money left us. We 
legacy from our mother 
know that Iam God.”’ 
I am sorry these days for those who are eager to 
have a great deal of money. It is a delusion to 
think that it takes extreme wealth to have happi- 
ness. I do not often hear the prayer that my father 
offered almost every day for more years than I can 
remember : ‘‘Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
feed me with food convenient for me!” And his 
prayer was answered, and he died very rich in 
character and in the love of many friends. 


favored in not 
all had our own 
Mine was —‘‘ Be still and 


Take Time to Think and Believe 

id I COULD speak to every member of our Order 

I would say, ‘* Make haste to be rich,’’ but I 
should not mean by riches, money. I would say, 
‘* Make haste to be rich in love and good works ; 
lose no time in being kind and thoughtful, at home 
first, and then to all who come under your influence. 
Let the love and thoughtfulness for your own 
mother extend to all mothers, so that motherliness 
will distinguish you as life goes on. The love and 
care for your mother while you are young is the seed 
that will make you a perfect mother in the future. 
Make sure of one thing : every selfish act is the seed 
of unhappiness sooner or later, and every act of 
kindness, of unselfish love, carries with it the 
harvest of happy years to come.”’ 


Ido not think I could close a talk with you at | 


this time without trying to lead you out into the 
quiet and security that faith gives you. I have 
been so impressed by reading within a few hours 
this sentence : ‘* Take time to believe.”” Believe 
what ? in God. The same writer says 
faith isa vast unused capacity inside all men. You 
have said so long you lacked faith, that you did not 
know how to believe, that you do not see you are on 
the wrong track. You do believe in God, and all 
you have to do is to say and act the faith that is in 
you. The power is in you; God is in you. 


Jelieve 


This 


is tremendously vital, for you will never be stronger | 


than your faith. 
ing to your faith. 
of gravitation. 


It will be done unto you accord- 
It is a law as certain as the law 
“TI can!’ is power; **I can’t!” 
is weakness. Napoleon said ‘‘ I can’t’? was not in 
his dictionary. Suppose we experiment on this and 
begin to say ‘‘ I can’? —** I can believe God, I can 
obey Him, Ican do what He asks of me”; and 
until we say this and act it all the asking for what 
we would have will not avail anything. We have 
the things we want —all the good is ours. 


My Interest in You Never Ceases 


OW that Iam on this subject will you let me con- 


tinue the talk with you a few minutes longer ? 
I am interested in you in every way. 
so many of you tell me of your joys and sorrows. 
You tell me about your lovely times, so many of 
you that have them. You tell me about your chil- 


dren, and all is interesting to me, but I frankly | 


confess to you that I am interested most in your 
spiritual life, and I mean by this the life that will 
not end; and you 
through your surroundings. 
rial must be the end with you: only the means to an 
end. This isfaith. We talk of substantial things, 
things that wear — well; all things wear out; only 
give them time enough and they will var out. 
The only thing that is real is faith. Faith is the 
substance. Let all that separates us be lost sight 
of in comparison with what unites us. 


Nothing that is mate- 


I am glad | 


; 
are forming your characters | 





PANTASOTE 


HAS WON 


Four Highest Awards 


The first being that of the CH1CAGO WORLD’s Fair, 
1893; the second the FRANKLIN’ INSTITUTE'S 
Edward Longstreth Medal, in 1896; the third the 
Award of the NATIONAL Export EXPOSITION, 189% 
and the fourth the Gold Medal PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, 


Adopted by United States Government, 
Leading Railways, Transatlantic Lines, 
Furniture Makers, Carriage Upholsterers 
as the on/y satisfactory substitute for leather. 


Pantasote having 
been on the market 
ten years, has had 
the test of time, 
which has estab- 
lished it as 
standard 


Unlike 
other 
leather 
substi- 
tutes 
it ‘ 
contains § 
no 

¢ ellulose 
or 

other 
danuger- 
ous 

sub- 
stances. 











Pantasote does not rot, peel or crack; is always flex- 
ible and looks exactly like morocco, It can be cleansed 
with soap and water, and is not affected by heat or cold. 

Made in plain leather grains or richly embossed 
designs in all standard colors. 


A Piece 18 x 18 in. for 25c in Stamps 


Free sample, 15 x 6 in., for your upholsterer’s name 


and a 2-cent stamp. 





CAUTION: The success of Pantasote has pro- 
duced many imitators, some of whom are also 
imitating our advertisements and announcing 
new and untried goods as‘ standard,’’ Genuine 
has * Pantasote’’ stamped on selvage edge. 


THE PANTASOTE CO. 
Department B, 1! Broadway, New York City 














Made from purest gelatine sweet- 
ened and flavored. Nocooking. Sim- 
} Ply add a pint of hot water in warm 
weather, more in cold, and set to cool. 











GET THE BEST 
Brown’s Famous Pictures 


Reproductions of famous paintings by old and modern 
masters. 2000 subjects in —_ and White or Sepia. 
Size 5% x 8, one cent each, 120 for $1.00. Large Platino- 
prints and C arbonprints 3c. each. 32-page illustrated cata- 
logue and 2 sample pictures for 2c. stamp. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 


Best and most economical 














Sold by druggists. Sample Free 
from John Carle & Sons, Dept. J 
153 Water St., New York City 
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THE “QUEEN QUALITY’’ SHOEs offer to women One Hundred 


Prizes, aggregating 


$5000 IN GOLD 


There has recently been announced in the magazines an offer of a series 
of cash prizes for the purpose of showing the ‘‘ Dorothy Dodd’’ Shoe to be 
superior to all others. Inasmuch as we feel confident that the women who 
wear ‘‘Queen Quality’’ can show better reasons for the superiority of the 
‘Queen Quality’’ Shoe than can be given for any other shoe on earth, we 


have decided to afford them an even greater opportunity. Therefore we 
offer Five Thousand Dollars in prizes to the ONE HUNDRED women who 
give the best reasons why the ‘‘Queen Quality’’ Shoe is superior to ALL 


others in the following respects: 


‘** That Comfortable Feeling’ of a Queen Quality ’’ Shoe 
(Showing where and how they fit better than any other shoe, which 
is the cause of “that Comfortable Feeling.”’) 


2d —The ‘‘ Satisfying Qualities’’ of a ‘‘ Queen Quality’’ Shoe 
(Showing why women who have once tried “Queen Quality” 
always wear them afterwards.) 


3d — The Exclusive ‘‘ Style and Individuality’’ of a ‘‘Queen Quality’’ Shoe 


(Showing why “ Queen Quality” is the recognized leader of Shoe Fashions.) 


1st - 


We wish to make it clear that no special literary ability is required to 
enter this contest. The prizes will Nor be awarded according to the merits 
of the articles from a literary standpoint, but according to the common-sense 
and logic and value of the reasons given. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETING 


In order to compete it will be necessary to write your article on a blank 
furnished by the dealer. One blank will be given with every purchase of 


a pair of ‘‘Queen Quality’’ Shoes. This is to insure that every article sub- 
mitted is based upon actual experience. Prizes are as follows: 
First Prize, One Thousand Dollars 

2d Prize, $500 21st to 30th (10 Prizes), each $50 

3d Prize, 400 31st to 40th (10 Prizes), 25 

4th Prize, 300 41st to 50th(10 Prizes), “ . 20 

5th Prize, 200 51st to 60th (10 Prizes), “ ° 15 

6th to 10th (5 Prizes), eac h 100 61st to 70th (10 Prizes), “ ‘ 10 

11th to 20th (10 Prizes), “ P 75 71st to 100th (30 Prizes), “ - 5 

Your article must not contain over 200 words. You may write on one 
or more of the points of superiority. Simply state your own ideas of what 
are the best reasons. Your experience may induce others to buy. Contest 


open from October 1st to December 25th, All articles must be received 
by January Ist, 1903. Articles to be judged and prizes awarded by a com 
mittee of prominent publishers January rst, 1903; names of the winners to be 
published inthe March magazines. Address all articles to Queen Quality Prize 
Competition, care THOMAS G. PLANT Co., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


1902. 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO., MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, MASS. 











THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 


What the name Worth 
costume, just that thing 
means to a woman’s shoe. 
highest attainment to date. This famous shoe 
sets the shoe fashions and makes the 
styles for other shoes. It stands pre- 
eminent as the leading American shoe ia 
for women, It fits the foot asa glove 


means to a lady’s 
‘Queen Quality ’’ 
It designates the 


fits the hand. 
Let Us Explain this ‘ Fit”’ 
There are certain parts of the foot 


that need to be left free to work. The 
ball or the forepart and the toes must 
have free play for the expansion and 
natural workings of the muscles and 
joints. Other parts of the foot must be 
held, supported, grasped by the shoe. 
The waist of the foot, that part between 
the ball and the instep, must be held 
as if it were grasped by a soft but firm 
hand, 

The ‘Queen Quality ’’ Shoe does all 
these things. It fits the foot snugly yet 
without pressure. It gives the ball and 
toes room for free play and natural ac- 
tion, and at the same time holds the 
heel and instep so as to prevent the 
chafing and slipping of the heel and 
the crowding of the toes so common 
with other shoes; which are the causes 
and inflamed joints, 
and other foot deformities, 


of so many large 


Once wear a pair of" 
Shoes, properly fitted, 
r wear any others. 


Queen Quality” 
and will 

They are al- 
ways stylish and you will be delighted 
with the new beauty of your foot. 


you 
neve 


” 


Shoes are sold by 
dealer in each town. When 
purchasing, ask the dealer fora‘ Queen 
Quality’ competition blank, You may 
win the $1000 prize. 


“Queen Quality 
only one 
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Boots $3.00 
Oxfords $2.50 


















































~~“ 
P. S.—Fast 
Color Eyelets 
used 
exclusively 
tnall 
“Queen 
Quality” 
Laceand 
Oxford 
Shoes. 




















WARNER'S 
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made 
picked 
and photographed. 
is 
exquisite, 


ness 


NEW YORK 





THE MEANS 
This 
to 

from 


THE RESULT 


corset not This gown was _ placed 


Was 


was 
order; it 
ste ck, 


over the corset and photo- 
fitted graphed. The perfect lines 
The fit of the corset 
the trimming If the 
rivalling in dainti- selected, a 
finest 


are apparent. 


perfect, style is 


result 


proper 
similar 


the attained. 


lingerie. can always be 
SOLD BY ALL RETAILERS 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Every Pair Guaranteed 
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KIRSCHBAUM 
HAND-MADE 





are ready-to-put-on ; that cuts the price 
in half at the start. The one shown in 
the picture will cost you $15. We make 


The clothier has 
can get it —decause 
i1 is made--our patterns are graded to 
the fraction of an inch. 

We affirm that Kirschbaum clothes are 
the best ready-made garments in the 
world and would be judged so by any 
competent jury of award. We claim pre 
cedence on the following points — better 
design and fit; the modish cut and ap 
pearance of the best merchant tailoring ; 
greater range of sizes; better style and 
taste in the fabrics: more careful sewing 
and tailoring 

The most 


others—$10 to $25. 
your correct size or 


critical men are 





wearing 





— 
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Kirschbaum Hand-made Suits 


them: young business ayd professional 
men everywhere. 

Mr. Walter C. Booth, Head Coach and 
Physical Director University of Nebras- 
ka, says: ‘“‘What I like about Kirsch- 
baum Hand-made Clothes is that they 
keep shape so well. I don’t believe any- 
one could sell me any other kind of a 
suit. They are exceptionally well made 
and their good looks stay right with 
them.”’ 

Ask the dealer for ‘“ Kirschbaum 
Hand-made”’ and look for the trade- 
mark, Sign of the Cherry Tree. Our 
stvle book ‘‘A”’ sent free to every man 
who cares for his personal appearance, 
and to every woman who cares for the 
personal appearance of any man. 


A. B. Kirschbaum & Company, Philadelphia 
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A LIVING RESULT 
HaEKAY « 


Yo 
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Karl Vogt, 16 months old, weighs 27 Ibs. 
The third child George C. Vogt, of Rochester, 
N. Y., has raised on Eskay’s Food. His experi 
ence with Eskay’s with the older children led 
him to adopt it at once for Karl, and the above 
picture shows with what success. 


Our very helpful book“ How to Care for the Baby" 
sent free, with a generous sample 
of Eskay's Food. 
SMITH, Kine & hRENCH COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
S— 


pens © 


Girls’ and Misses’ 
Garments 


can always be found here 
in the largest and dainti- 
est variety of the leading 
styles—our own ex- 
clusive designs. 
Our New Fall 


Catalogue 


describes over 2,000 
articles (over 1,000 
of which are illustra- 
ted) forthe complete 


Outfitting 


of Boys, Girls and 
Infants, sent for 4 
° cents postage. 




























We have no branch stores— No agents 
Correspondence receives prompt attention, 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d ST. NEW YORK 





THE 


Coward 


Good Sense 


Shoe 





In Every Walk of Life 


Beginning with the very first toddling step of babyhood, the little 
one’s feet should be guided to maturity by the Coward “ Good 
mse” Shoe. For this is the shoe alone whose construction 
»sitively insures strength, shapeliness and perfect development. 
it faithfully performs all it promises. Sold nowhere else. 


Write for catalogue. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


268 to 274 Greenwich Street, near Warren Street, New York 


. pV TAU S CORSET 





Every Detail Perfect 
Women acknowledge it to be the 
best fitting and most comfortable 
corset ever made. The figure 
actually reduced as much as de- 
sired, giving the straight, stylish 
front effect so much admired. Only 
the best material used; all goods guar 
anteed. Comprehensive, illustrated 
catalogues, including booklet on Viau’s 
Spring Bust and Low Bust Corsets, with 
directions for measurements, etc., free. 

B. VIAU, Maker of High-Grade Corsets, 
67 W. 23d 8t. (Opp. McCreery’s), N. ¥. City 










S CHE BABY 


FROM BIRTH TO THREE 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 





OS the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 


| Iuquirers must give theirnames and addresses. 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
| stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


Helpful Books for Young Mothers 


WILL you kindly give me a list of books that will 
be helpful to an inexperienced mother in the 
mental and physical care of very young children ? 


Mrs. E. H. J. 
I think you will find the following helpful : ‘* The 
Baby, His Care and Training,’ by Marianna 


Wheeler ; ‘‘ The Care and Feeding of Children,” 
by L. Emmett Holt, M. D.; ‘* The Care of 
Children,’ by Elisabeth Robinson Scovil ; ** Short 
Talks with Young Mothers,’”’ by Dr. C. G. Kerley; 
** In the Child’s World,’’ by E.Poulsson; ** Kinder- 
garten Finger Plays,’’ by E. Poulsson; ‘‘ Children’s 
Rights,’’ by Kate Douglas Wiggin, and ‘‘A Study 
of Child Nature,’ by Elizabeth Harrison. 


Sterilizing and Pasteurizing 
I have been advised to sterilize my baby’s food. 
What is the difference between sterilizing and 
Pasteurizing, and which do you consider better ? 
BELLA. 


In sterilizing, the milk is heated to a temperature 
of 212° Fahrenheit for one hour or one hour and a 
half ; in Pasteurizing it is heated to 155° Fahrenheit 
for thirty minutes. The latter is the better method, 
for it is sufficient to kill the most harmful germs 
and does not render the milk as hard to digest nor 
as constipating as the first process. 


Danger in Kissing Babies 


Do you consider kissing babies harmful to them ? 
I have had several discussions on the subject and 
would be grateful for your opinion. 3.3 


There are very serious objections to kissing babies 
on the mouth. Many dreadful diseases, such as 
tuberculosis and diphtheria, may be communicated 
in thisway. If babies are to be kissed at all on the 
face let it be on the cheek or forehead. 
is unwise but often hard to resist. 
is the chubby little hand 


Even this 
The safest place 


Meat Suitable for a Two-Year-Old Child 


My little son has never had meat of any kind, and 
I wish to give him some now that cool weather is 
coming. Will you please tel] me what kind he may 
have and how to prepare it? He is two years old. 
A GRATEFUL MOTHER. 


Begin by giving him scraped beef prepared in the 
following manner: Get one pound of round steak ; 
scrape it with a tablespoon so that you obtain the 
nourishing pulp only and do not get the tough por- 
tion ; adda pinch of salt and a small piece of butter 
about the size of a hickory-nut ; put this in a deep 
saucer, cover with another one, then take off the lid 
of the teakettle and put the saucer containing the 
meat in its place ; allow it to steam for four or five 
minutes or until the butter is melted and the meat 
heated through ; then give from one to two table 
spoonfuls of it to the child. After he has become 
accustomed to the use of meat he may have the white 
meat of chicken cut up extremely fine, and also lamb 
chops cooked rare and scraped into fine pieces. 
Never give the child veal, pork, corned beef or game. 


Taking a Baby Out-of-Doors 


Will you kindly tell me at what age a baby 
should go out-of-doors, also if you consider it 
better to carry the child in one’s arms or use a baby 
carriage ? MH. A. 2. 

Unless the weather is exceptionally warm a baby 
should be a month old before he is taken out. 
When the child is two weeks old airing in the house 
may be begun. Put on the baby’s coat and cap, 
open the windows both top and bottom and leave 
them so for about half an hour at first. If you are 
careful of direct draught the child will not take 
cold. When a baby goes out-of-doors he is better 
off in a comfortable carriage than in any one’s arms. 
Take him out between 10 A. M. and 3 P. M. for half 
an hour, and increase the length of time as he 
grows older. He should lie on a pillow carefully 
covered by a blanket; a hot water bottle may be 
placed at his feet if the weather is at all cold. 
Have his carriage parasol lined with green, and do 
not allow the sun to shine or the wind to blow 
directly in his face. Avoid all uneven places in the 
sidewalk, and when going down a curbstone elevate 
the front wheels a little and gently let the carriage 
down on its back wheels. 





Bibs for Young Children 


My little two-year-old daughter tries to feed her- 
self but meets with so many accidents that her bib 
is quickly soaked through. I do not like a rubber 
bib. Can you tell me of anything else ? 

A CountRY MOTHER. 


Bibs made of momie cloth, and having a thick 
piece of padding on the inside which comes part way 
down, are excellent. They absorb the moisture and 
are neither cold nor slippery as are rubber or enamel 
cloth bibs. You can make them yourself, or buy 
them ready made for twenty-five cents eacii. 


Leading Straps for Babies 


Our little boy is just learning to walk but cannot 
balance himself entirely alone. I hold him up by 
his little skirts, but they often tear. Have you ever 
heard of any device for this purpose ? 

Mrs. S.Y. 


Leading straps are excellent for guiding a baby’s 
first steps. They may be bought for fifty cents and 
are made either of ieather or silk webbing. They 
somewhat resemble toy horse reins, but are so 
arranged that the child’s weight is evenly distributed 
so that no undue pressure is made which would hurt 
the baby. 
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The Ladies 


Size 3x 6 feet 


metal legs attached directly to table. 


The equipment which is furnished with each table 
1 to 15 
Rules and Directions, 4 Counting Devices. 


make. They cannot be had with any other tables. 





just two-thirds the size of standard tables. 
with rubber cushion of same grade used on best standard tables. 
Finish and workmanship fit for finest parlor. 

consists of 16 Patent ** Resilio'’ Balls, assorted 
, 4 Cues, 10 Tenpins, 1 Triangle, 1 Bridge, 1 Bottle (for Bottle Carroma), 4 Pocket Covers, 1 Piece of Chalk, 1 Book of 
The balls are the patent “ Resilio’ 
Catalogue — beautifully illustrated in colors—FREE. 


CARROM- ARCHARENA COMPANY, Department C, Ludington, Michigan 


Largest Mfrs. of Game Boards, Parlor Tennis Tables, etc., in the world 
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Parlor 


Billiards 
ws Pool 


The most popular and profitable 
AMERICAN indoor game. 


The “‘Carroma” 
No. 50 


which is the most scientifically 
constructed portable billiard table 
made, will be sent on approval 
te any address without money in 
advance. If you like it when 


you get it, then 

send us the price, $35 00 
Freight prepaid ° 

east of Omaha— prorate beyond. 

Covered with fine green billiard cloth, 

Regulation Pool Pockets. Folding 


colors, numbered from 


balls, which are more like ivory than any other 
/ Write to-day. 


CANADIAN BRANCH, LONDON, ONTARIO 














Glascock’s combines 


Baby Jumper and 
| | Rocking Chair 


Serves as a Crib, Bed, High 
pe. Chair, Jumper and Rocking 
Chair, all in one. Indispen 
sable all seasons of the year 
| for the health, happiness and 
, proper care of the baby 
‘Better than two nurses,” 
one man writes. 






ssa tog 

A happy occupant of one as 
Shown in the pictures is Thomas 
Barry Hodge, age 14 months, 
whose mother writes as follows: 

Dear Sirs:—Our Baby Jumper 
is enjoyed by the whole family. 
Baby is always happy when in @ 
the Jumper, as you can see from 
his photograph. Yours truly, 


Mrs. A. J. HODGE, 1702 Wash- 
ington Boul., Chicago, Il. 





A handsome and substantial 
piece of furniture En- 
dorsed by all physi- 
cians. Ask your dealer, 
or write us for our illustrated 
booklet. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO. 


Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 
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No burs, | D W) 
no coarse HHT \\ 
H . 

wools — \ J J N 0) 
nothing ree ne 
that will Must be kept warm with Soft Flannels 
irritate We are clothing babies in every State in 
the baby’s the Union, Canada, Alaska, Mexico 
delicate Cuba and Porto Rice with 
skin, 


Non-Nettle 
White Flannels 


They are the softest, finest flannels 
obtainable. Soft wool and cot- 
ton, pure wool, and silk and 
wool, 20 to 90 cts. a yard. 
They cost no more than 
other Flannels—costs 
ca nothing to see them. 


Are you interested in Infants’ Clothing? 


If so write us fo-day, mention this magazine, and we will send 
FREE our NON-NETTLE CASE containing large sample book 
showing 10 qualities of Non-Nettle Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
90 samples of fine White goods, illustrate catalogue showing 
76 bargains in Silk Embroidered Flannels and everything needed 
for baby's outfit. All of above Free, or send 25c. and we will 
send our LARGE NON-NETTLE CASE containing all of above 
samples, catalogue, etc., and our complete 
Modern Paper Pattern Outfit for 
Baby’s First Wardrobe 

with comprehensive, illustrated instructions, telling kinds and 
quantities of material needed, etc. If you want the best write 
us to-day. LAMSON BROS., 333 to 3423 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Invalid Comfort 


Ifa chair isn’t built strong and 
right, it’s a bad bargain, no mat- 
ter how little it costs. 
Our well-built chairs 
cost no more than most 
badly-built chairs. All 
kinds: indoors or out; 
self-pushing, rolling, 
or stationary. 


Send for book. 


Bloch Go=Cart 


Everything about the 
BLOCIL makes it the 
right go-cart to buy. It 
is the most modern, and 
easily adjusted, it is the 
best-built, and most 
beautiful. Send for 
book of pictures and 
prices. 

We pay freight on go-carts, 
baby-carriages, and invalid 
chairs all over the United 
States. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Eighth and Spring Garden Philadelphia 


$3.00 © Fe Se $7.00 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET PF. 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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F you buy an imitation 

You will find a limitation 
In those hooks and eyes that have 
a “hump’’-that-would- be; 
But the hump of which we sing 
Is a very different thing — 
And it has a wire that holds it 


S where it should be. 7 











See that 


*, 


hump? 


| and the 
| Third Wire. | 


\ 
| In all your waking hours you will 


enjoy the security afforded by the 


DeLong Hook and Eye 


It’s genuine if on the face and back 
of every card you find the words— 


see that hump? 




















THE DeLONG HOOK & EYE CO., Philadelphia. } 
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The M Waist 












This Trade Mark 
On every garment 


Boys 


This Trade Mork 
On every garment 


Firmest cotton and it is everything you want an under- 
waist to be. 

The “M" suspender taping carries the weight of 
clothing from the shoulders, no sagging at armholes or 
neck, The result is the proper poise of the infant figure 
— it means graceful women, vigorous men. The “M”" 
System of taping keeps the waist always in shape. 
There are extra wide tapes for attaching hose supporters 
at the sides; the buttons are sewed on to Stay. 


The Best for Children and Their Mothers 
Price 15 and 25 cents 

FREE TO MOTHERS—If the “*M"’ Waists 
are not for sale in your town, send us your 
dealer's name and 6 cents U. S. postage and 
we will send sample waist, 25c. quality, free. 
State size wanted. 

MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS 


624 Bryant Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn, 





For Women, Boys 
and Girls 


Something New. Something Good. 
Button at waist. No supporters. No garters 

Best for health, comfort, economy and wear 
Perfection for babies. Vhe IDEAL stocking 
summer or winter for all, Two separate parts, 
best yarn, best on-foisonous dyes, best every 
way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Cost no 
more than other good stockings. Sent on approval 
on receipt of price where not kept by dealers. 
Write for circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
<2 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 


F A STOCKINGS 


| 
| 
| 











In thi- 
Shaped 
Box 


Gar 












DAVIDSON 
RUBBER NIPPLES 


Cannot collapse, all on account of the 
little collar. At your druggists, or send 
2c. for a sample, 60c. for a dozen. 
“* Mother's Free Library.” 
Free. (Six Little Booklets.) 
Davidson Kubber Co., 19 Milk Street, Boston 




















Beautiful Clothes for Children 


Approved style for correct appearance (from birth t« 
16 years of age). A complete wardrobe forthe child 







1. Infant’s wardrobe, 32 patterns in each set, 25¢ 
2. First short clothes, 10 patterns in each set, 25 
3. From 1 to 10 years, 5 patterns in a set, 25 
4. Single patterns for any garment to the 


age of 16. Each . ° ° - 10e 
5. Doll clothes, nursery articles or ani- 

malsets. Each . s ° . Bie 
In ordering state age and sex. Our illustra 
ted catalog sent free with each order or on 


receipt of 2 cents for mailing. 


| Little Folks Pattern Co., 26 W. 24th St., New York 
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that 
starts and 








stops the wheels 
of the world is 
sounded 








by 


exact time 


~ ' afforded by i 
4 every } in 


~ Elgin 2% 
atch | 


Perfect in construction; 
positive in performance 





~ 







Sold by jewelers everywhere; 
guaranteed by the world’s 
greatest watch works. Art 
booklet —* ‘lTimemakers ¢ 
‘limekeepers ’’— mailed free. 


Elgin National 
Watch Company 
Elgin, Illinois 











Analyze the trade-mark —the petals of flower spell 


COSMOS PICTURES 
Lovers and Collectors 


A feast for Picture 


Sold in stores or sent by mail, ten pictures of standard 
size, or four of the larger size, for twenty-five cents. 
Special Offer to Readers of The Ladies’? Home Journal: 
To anyone not familiar with these pictures we will 
send, for twenty-five cents, five of our most popular 
Subjects of standard size, with two of the larger 
size, and a complete catalog containing a thousand 
miniature illustrations, if you will mention THE 
Lapiges’ HOME JOURNAL. 


Catalog F may be ordered separately for two 2c. stamps. 


Cosmos Pictures Company 
296 Broadway, New York 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Pests 

thiria's the reason why you have not had the good 
+ a fe 1¢ Oneida ——— on your table is that 
BOUGHT we in the secret of their excellence have 
“4 ike! a EM ALL. Delicious Preserved Fruits 
coke - ab es, and Beautiful Spoons, Forks and Knives 
ro le wear for a lifetime. We take real pleasure in 
r peabit you our free tllustrated story, About Oneida 

monunity. Write for booklet M. Address 


Oneida Community, Kenwood, Madison Co., N.Y. 
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(Good Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions of general interest will be answered on this page every month, but inquirers must give their names and 


addresses. 


An Ideal Time for 


RE you all tamiliar, I wonder, with 

that delightful custom of some of the 

New England colleges — the setting 

’ aside of one beautiful October day 

NP for a mountain picnic? Every fall 

as the air grows cool a day is chosen 

for this frolic, and in the early morning you will 

see all over the college district the signs of a holi- 

day. All work is thrown to the winds. Some of 

the girls walk to a near-by mountain, others go in 

parties by carriages or wagons, while still others 

reach their destination by trolley or steamcar. The 

mountains are the favorite goal and have given the 
day its name, ‘* Mountain Day.’’ 

There are few of you who could not arrange for 

a little outing of this kind once a year. Just try it, 

and you will think that you never saw the world so 

beautiful as it is in its autumn dress. The air is so 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


a Mountain Picnic 


invigorating, and it will do you more good than all 
the bottled tonics in the chemist’s shop. If you 
walk it will be a good opportunity to put in a 
whole day of deep breathing in the open. 

Remember, it is important to breathe through 
the nose, and not through the mouth. Hold each 
breath till you have taken at least ten steps, then 
gradually increase the number of steps to a breath, 
and it will not be long till you can double the 
number you started with. And don’t forget to hold 
yourself straight. It is a good plan as you walk to 
hold the neck snugly against the back of the collar. 
Even if you should start out not in the best of 
spirits you will return at peace with all the world 
—and above all, with yourself. The influence of 
this one perfect day you will find following you 
through the whole year, and the benefit of it you 
cannot calculate. 


Some Questions I am Asked 


Gray Hair in the Twenties 

I am only twenty-one, but am getting quite gray. 
I have been through no serious illness nor have I 
had any great trouble. Can you suggest a remedy ? 

ANXIOUS. 

I can suggest no specific remedy for gray hair. It 
is practically beyond our control. The best thing 
to do is to keep yourself in as good general condi- 
tion as possible, as. the hair is often a fair index of 
the state of health. As for the hair itself, massage 
the scalp twice a day for ten minutes each time, 
using a good hair tonic also. 


To Reduce Large Hips 

Will you kindly tell me how to reduce my hips 
and abdomen ? m. #4. 

There are various kinds of apparatus for massag- 
ing the hips that may be bought at any shop where 
such articles are sold. The use of the punching- 
bag will also reduce superfluous flesh. This means 
massage and exercise. An excellent exercise that 
will reduce both abdomen and hips is the follow- 
ing: Lie face downward on the floor. Raise your- 
self on your forearms and toes without letting your 
knees touch the floor. Begin by doing this a few 
times, for it is a hard exercise. The number of 
times can be increased gradually with benefit. 


Shampoo for the Hair 
I feel the need of a good shampoo for my hair. 
Will you kindly give the formula for one ? 
ANNAL. 
A good shampoo is made up of the following 
named ingredients: Borax, 1 ounce; bicarbonate of 
soda, % ounce; camphor, 1 dram; glycerine, 4% 
ounce; alcohol, 2 ounces; rose-water, 1 quart. 





After using this shampoo the hair must be very 
carefully dried and the scalp well rubbed. 


Diet to Reduce Flesh 
Please tell me what to eat to get thin. G.S. 


Lean meat and dry food are the basis of a diet for 
those who wish to become thin. 


Exercise for “* Biliousness” 


Every now and then my skin and the whites of 
my eyes grow very yellow. Please tell me how I 
can avoid these attacks. I have been told that I 
was bilious. EB. J- 

The term “ biliousness ”’ is used to indicate many 
troubles. When your liver really is sluggish, as 
undoubtedly it is, practice the following exercise 
twice a day: Stretch one arm up as high as you 
can, while with the other one you reach down 
toward the floor. Then reverse the position of the 
arms. You will find that you unconsciously bend 
the body toward the lower arm. By this exercise 
the side muscles are strengthened, and the liver, 
which is like a sponge, is squeezed, and thus is 
much assisted in its work. 


For the Thin Girl 


Will you please tell me how I can gain flesh? 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

Thin people should take plenty of sleep, and not 
overwork, and above all, should avoid worry. If 
possible, lie down in the morning and in the after- 
noon for half an hour each time. Drink a glass of 
hot milk slowly before you lie down. Keep early 
hours and regular ones. Eat the cereals, the sweet 
and starchy vegetables, and fruits; drink milk and 
cream, and abstain from tea and coffee — though 
many people feel better with one cup of clear coffee 
at breakfast. The thin girl who wishes to gain 
flesh and whose stomach refuses fats and oils will 
do well to be rubbed or massaged with oil after her 
bath. Various kinds are in use —olive, almond, 
cocoanut, and even cod-liver oil. 


Sunning the Hair 


Does exposure to the sun injure the hair ? 
A.H 
On the contrary, sunlight and air are of the 
greatest benefit to the hair. It is a good plan to 
allow the hair to hang down the back whenever 
possible, so that it can get both a good airing and a 
good sunning. 





Some Little Hints 


OW that it is again time 

for the schoolroom to 
reign supreme, remember 
Hartwich’s maxim, ‘* The 
morning for the mind, the 
afternoon for the body.’’ 
Do not give up exercise 
just when you most need it. 


Let the fleshy girl pay 
| especial attention to sitting 
and standing correctly. 
She needs to have perfect 
control over her waist and 
abdominal muscles. The 
figure will be wonderfully 
improved, even without the 
loss of flesh, if these muscles 
| areheld intheirnormal posi- 

tions. Donotallowthem to 
become relaxed and flabby. 


Do no more work than is 
necessary at night. Rest 
both mind and body before 
you lie down to sleep. 


A good exercise for gain- 
ing control over the stomach 
muscles is to contract and 
expand the region about the 
lower rib by the muscular 





Some Little Hints 


HE milk cure is benefi- 

cial in various diseases, 
among which are neuras- 
thenia, gout, rheumatism, 
obesity, and chronic 
Bright’s disease. 


Whey is a useful bever- 
age in fevers. 


The nose is easily mould- 
ed, especially in a child. 
Even in the late ’teens or 
early twenties much may be 
done to improve the shape 
of the nose, particularly if 
it is thick or turned up, by 
always taking care when 
using either a washcloth or 
a handkerchief to rub the 
nose gently downward, with 
slight pressure. 


Some hands will! not bear 
much soap. In such cases 
a saponaceous powder can 
often be used with benefit. 
This may be bought at any 
druggist’s. 


Salt in the water for the 
bath is refreshing, strength- 





effort of breathing, without 
taking in any breath. 


Form the habit of never 


riding when you can walk. backward. 


The feet should be bathed 
| both night and morning 
} under all circumstances. 





Breathing Exercise 


Take the position shown in the 
picture; exhale and bring elbows 
forward; inhale and force elbows 


This exercise expands the lungs 
and chest, and develops the muscles 
of the upper back. 


ening and invigorating. 


The disposition and tem- 
per, as well as the physical 
state, may be much influ- 
enced by the retention in the 
body of waste materials that 
have served their purpose 
and ought to be thrown off. 
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D° YOU leave the selection of your 

bathroom equipment to your 
architect or plumber? The bathroom 
is in many ways the most important 
room in the house, and no goods 
should be installed which do not meet 
the highest requirements for sanita- 
tion, beauty and durability. 




















Standard’ Baths 


and Porcelain Enameled Iron Ware 


are easily recognized by their snowy 
whiteness, and by their absolute free- 
dom from cracks, flaws or spotty 
discolorations. These qualities are 
peculiar to Standard goods and are 
not found in other makes. We ship 
only goods that are marked faultless. 
All others are destroyed. Every tub 
bears our guarantee label printed in 
green and gold and has the initials 
“S.S. M. Co.” cast in relief on the 
exterior. No others are genuine. 

This illustration is from a photograph of a 


modern bathroom fitted with Standard Porcelain 
Enameled Iron Ware as follows: 


Standard Porcelain Enameled 5%-ft. “* Morris" 


Bath Tub, complete : : $68.25 
New pattern Sitz Tub, complete 51.00 
“ Lenox " Lavatory . 30.00 
Edux Water Closet 40.00 

and 
Nickel-plated Shower with shampoo attachment, 41.00 
Towel Bar . ° ° ° . . ° 2.50 
Towel Basket . ° . ‘ @ 12.00 
Plate Glass Shelf with brackets . . . 10.00 
Plate Glass Mirror with nickel-plated frame 30.00 
Coat Hook ’ ® . ° . _ 55 
Total approximate cost $285. 


We will send free on request our book entitled 
“Modern Bathrooms,” which illustrates and de- 
scribes many designs of interior arrangement 
and equipment, from photographs of actual 
bathrooms, with prices and other information of 
value to home: builders or those who contem- 
plate remodeling. 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Rox K, Pittsburg, Pa. 





























After the night’s fast, noth- 
ing can refresh you more than 
WHEATLET with fruit. It’s an 
ideal combination because choicest 
seed wheat only is milled into 


WHEATLET 


Nature’s best offering in cereals. 
Every known element of nourish- 
ment is carefully retained in 
WHEATLET, and you have yet to 
learn the most satisfactory cereal 
dish until you try WHEATLET, 
either with fruit or without. 

Your grocer’s name and three two-cent 
stamps bring you full half pound sample 
of WHEATLET. 

THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 
“All the Wheat that's Fit to Eat,” 
Lockport, N. ¥. 














‘ ‘ 
Perfect Piano Action 
is as essential to good music as health is to 
happy childhood. The Packard action is finely 
balanced, delightfully plastic; responds in- 
stantly with clear, complete, separate tones, 
Artists commend its exceptional smoothness 
of scale, even tone-coloring and wonderful 
reserve power. 
We will send catalogue and full partic- 
ulars upon request. Address Dept. A. 


THE PACKARD CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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SOUPS. 


READY, fOR USE 
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WARIBTIES 


CuRTICE BROTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 





ASBESTOS SAD-IRONS exceed your ideal of what sad- 
irons should be, and far outclass any other in the market. 
They will be installed in every kitchen, laundry and tailor- 
ing establishment as soon as their merits become known. 
ASBESTOS SAD-IRONS have Handles that fit the hand, 
and never get hot; an Unbreakable Lock that is simple 
in operation ; a Core, or solid bottom part, that is right in 
weight and size; an Asbestos Lined Hood, to which the 
handle is attached, fitting over the core, and between 
which and the core is a dead air space, which retains the 
heat arising from the core, and drives it back, thus keep- 
ing the iron hot for an unusually long time. Reheat more 
quickly than any other irons; are Fine in appearance; 
are Guaranteed. ASBESTOS SAD-IRONS are sold by 
most Mardware and housefurnishing stores. If your 
dealer hasn't them, WR/TE FOR FREE BOOKLET, 
which will give you full information about the irons and 
their uses,and we will ourselves see that your order fs filled. 


The DOVER MANUFACTURING G 
CANAL DOVER_~—-——> 
‘~ V.S.A 





The fastidious woman 
adorns her table with 


©1835 
R. WALLACE’”’ 
Silver Plated Ware 


because of its unusual richness 
and beauty of design and finish. 
It looks and wears like solid 
silver at half the cost. 

Send for our book “ How 
to Set the Table,"’ beautifully 
illustrated. To any address 
for 4 cents postage. 

Address Dept. E. 


R. WALLACE & SONS 
MFG. CO. 


Wallingford, Conn. 
The R. W. & S. stamp 
on Sterling Silver is a 

mark of excellence. 

















We Carpet Your Floor for $3.00 
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To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 











\. Sanitary Mfg. Company ?**,?;,233 fo, op Steeet | 





Some Little Helps in 
Housekeeping 


By Maria Parloa 

















Houschold questions will be answered each month, 
but inguirers must give theirnames and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should 
inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 
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“7 SIMPLE solution of salt and lime is a 
Al good preservative for eggs. Put into 
|| a stone jar a lump of lime weighing 
about two pounds. Pour on this one 
quart of water and stir until the lime is 

broken up; then add one gallon of 

water and one pint of salt. Place the eggs in this 

| jar, and keep them well covered with the solution. 
Wool Wadding for Quilts comes in sheets two 
yards wide and two yards and a quarter long, and 
costs two dollars and ten cents. The most sanitary 
way to make these quilts is to cover them with 
cheesecloth, tacking with soft cotton. They are 
very pretty when dainty shades of cheesecloth are 


used. The ventilation with these quilts is as good 
as with woolen blankets. 


| 


To Bleach White Silk. When either white silk 
fabric or embroidery has become yellow from care- 
less washing it may be bleached in the following 
manner: Dissolve two ounces, each, of salt and 
oxalic acid in six quarts of cold water. Soak the silk 
in this until the yellow tinge disappears. This will 
take about an hour in ordinary cases. Immediately 
rinse in several clear waters to remove every trace 
of the acid. 


Varnish from Window Glass. Wet the var- 
nish stain with alcohol, and rub with a soft cloth. 
Repeat until all stain is removed, then wash with a 
hot solution of soda — one teaspoonful of sal-soda 
to half a pint of water. 


To Remove Wax Finish from a Floor. Wash 
with plenty of turpentine and then wipe with old 
cloths, which should be burned afterward. 


Paraffine Oil is a product of petroleum, but it is 
not paraffine wax. It is used as a lubricating oil 
as well as for cleaning and polishing wood finishes. 
I first learned how to use it from a regular polisher 
and finisher. It is sold in the East in shops where 
they keep painters’ supplies. 


To Finish and Furnish a Bedroom. I think 
you would be pleased with a bedroom finished in 
the following manner: Have the woodwork painted 
white, the ceiling a faint tint of green; cover the 
walls with a paper having a cream ground, green 
foliage, and pink flowers; wild roses or apple blos- 
soms would be pretty. Stain your pine floor 
mahogany, or use a Japanese matting. Make win- 
dow draperies and bedspread of English dimity or 
art ticking, using a pattern having a white ground 
with delicate lines or vines of pink. The furniture 
could be white enamel, or a white enamel bed with 
any wood finish, preferably a light wood. 


To Dry-Clean Lace. When lace is only slightly 
soiled it may sometimes be cleaned by covering it 
with a mixture of magnesia and starch and letting 
it rest for a few weeks. If too soiled for this, wash 
in gasoline, then rinse in clear gasoline. Pull the 
lace into shape and hang in the air. Do the work 
where there is neither fire nor artificial light. Have 
the window open while working. 


To Hang Pictured Tapestry. Much depends 
upon the size, kind and quality of the tapestry. 
You do not say what yours is. Very large pieces 
of woven tapestry are hung perfectly flat on the 
wall. Small pieces are sometimes tacked on the 
wall and a narrow moulding tacked around the 
edge. Again, a small or medium piece is stretched 
on a frame the same as an oil painting. It is 
then put in a perfectly plain wooden frame, or 
a frame covered with plush. ‘‘ Tapestry paint- 
ings’’ are nearly always stretched and framed. 
These decorative pieces should hang perfectly flat. 


Enameled Cloth on kitchen and bathroom 
walls. If the walls are rough-finished you can 
paste enameled cloth on them. Make a paste the 
same as for wall-paper. Put a thin layer on the 
back of the cloth and put in place on the wall; rub 
smooth with a dry cloth, using a good deal of pres- 
sure. I should not advise the enameled cloth except 
around sink and work-table, and bathtub and basin. 


Stains from Running Colors. When launder- 
ing articles that are embroidered, stitched or 
trimmed with colors, always wash in tepid water 
and with a good white soap. Rinse thoroughly in 
cold water. If starch is to be used let it be cold. 
Fold the article in a clean cloth and pass through 
the wringer; then spread on a towel or sheet and 
rollup. The article must not fold upon itself at 
any point. Iron in about half an hour. 


Lime Deposit on Table Glass can be removed 
with an acid. Puta gill of water in the pitcher or 
other article. Gradually add about two tablespoon- 
fuls of sulphuric acid. Shake well and the glass 
will clean. The same mixture can be used for 
several articles. Strong vinegar will often dissolve 
| the crust of lime. 


To Produce Different Shades. The follow- 
ing table will aid in mixing colors. The shades 
may be lightened or darkened at will by increasing 
the light or dark colors. Cream — white and yellow. 
Gray—white and black. Pearl— white, black 
and blue. Drab— white, yellow ochre, red, black. 
Buff— white, yellow ochre, red. Brown—red, 
black, yellow. Olive — yellow, blue, black, white. 
Green — blue, yellow; to make light add white; to 
darken, black. Orange—yellow,red. Violet—red, 
blue, white. Purple —add red and white to violet. 


High Chair for the Kitchen. I have not been 
able to-find a high chair made especially for use in 
the kitchen. A stool from twenty-four to twenty- 
six inches high answers very well. It should be 
light and well made. The legs should flare at the 
bottom, and the lower rungs be placed where the 
feet can rest on them. Such a stool with a cane 
seat will cost about one dollar and a half. It will 
pay for itself in a short time in the saving of 
strength and nerves. 
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A Straight Line in 
Cut Glass 


From our factory straight to you is 
the way we sell our superior line of 
choice cut glass, thus saving you the 
price 


middlemen’s half the 


asked by the 


profits, 
dealer. 





r 














SUGAR AND CREAM SET 


The above beautiful set of lustrous grade and 
prismatic quality, sent express prepaid, on receipt 


of $3.50, with privilege of examination. We refund | 
money promptly, and pay express charges both | 
ways on any purchase which may not suit. 


Fifty different specialties in exquisite cut glass 
at factory prices are shown in our handsome 
booklet, with cost of each, yours for the asking. 

COLONIAL CUT GLASS WORKS 
5 Prospect Street, Trenton, N. J. 


29 Years 
SELLING DIRECT 


We are the 
largest imanu- 
facturers of 
vehicles aud 





7 
harness in the . 
world selling od ON 
to consumers, of, u/7- 
and we have \//\ 
been doing -_— 





business in 
this way for 
29 years. 


agon has % in. Kelly Ibe 
Price $63.00. As good as sells 
for $40.00 to $50.00 more 


We Have No Agents 


but ship anywhere for examination, guaranteeing safe deli 

ery You are out nothing if not satisfied. We make 195 
styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. Our prices rep- 
resent the cost of material and making, plus one profit. Our 
large free cata- 
logue shows 
complete line 


No. 232 
tires. 









SEND 
FOR 


No 


1100 Station Wagon. 
75.00 more. 


Price, $225.00. As fine as sells for 
Extra for 1 inch Kelly rubber tires, $22.50 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Manufacturing Co. 
Elkhart, Indiana 

















“To hold ast were, the mirror up to Nature. 


_ SHREDDED 
Weal BISCUIT 


Is the direct reflection of nature. It is the whole 
wheat — nothing added and nothing taken away. 
It is the NATURAL food intended by nature for 
man’s use because it contains all the properties in 
correct proportion necessary to nourish every ele- 
ment of the human organism. Man’s ignorance as 
to the uses of the different parts of the wheat was 
originally accountable for the removal of portions 
of it in order to make white flour. Custom and 
habit are accountable for the continuance of this 
vital error. Faulty bones and teeth, weak bodies 
and minds are the result of the white flour eating 
“practice.” Shake off the pale, 
sickly yoke and nourish every 
part of your God-given mind 
and body with NATUKAL 
food. Thrust the white 
bread eating habit ¥ 
firmly aside—be well 
and strong and 
“Dare do all that 
may becomeaman,.”’ 
Sold by all grocers. 
Send for “‘ The Vital 
Question " cook 


































‘There is no better than the best in any line of | 
goods. In shade rollers the best is the genuine 


HARTSHORN | 


| SHADE ROLLER | 


Constructed on simple mechanical principles of the i 
best materials, it is a guarantee against trouble. i) 


The Improved Hartshorn Shade Roller re- 














| quires no Tacks to attach the shade. 


} It is equipped with patent holders which hold the shade 
| evenly and firmly. 


Always look for the | 

Autograph Signature of 
on label of each roller. a. =! 
=) 


TIN ROLLERS WOOD ROLLERS 

















book, FREE. 
Address 

The Natural 
Food Co. J 
Niagara é 
Palls, 

B. Be 











from 


$25,000 sift Ginseng | 


was made in one year. Demand is increasing. Easily 
grown and hardy everywhere in the U. S. and Canada. 
Can be grown in small gardens as well as on farms. 
Most profitable crop known. Cultivated roots and seed 
for sale. Send 4c. to help pay postage and get our com- 
plete book telling all about this wonderful GINSENG. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG Co. 





Department O JOPLIN, MO. 


Lasts a Lifetime 
Does Not Sag in the Middle 


Washington Irving’s story of “ Rip 
Van Winkle,” illustrated, with photo of 
Joseph Jefferson as “* Rip,” mounted 
on cover. Book sent for three two- 
cent stamps. 


Address Dept. L, 
THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., 
New Britain, Conn. 








MacLagan’s Suburban 
Homes is a new book of 
up-to-date building de- 
signs containing 64 
pages, 8” x 10”, printed 
on heavy paperand show- 
ing 50 designs with floor 
plans and interior views 
of buildings erected cost- 
ing from $1500 to $15,000. 
mM Send 25c. in silver to 
P.T. MACLAGAN, Arch- 
itect, 695 Broad Street, 














surnt Matches 
Here. 










“Bah fresh Matches Here 


Compact, complete, safe, 
convenient, cleanly and 
ornamental. Best holder 

for safety matches. Burnt 
matches shut up in original box 
and are thrown away under cover 
15 cents at dealers or by mail. Agents 
wanted. Large sale. 

Send for explanatory circular. 





Newark, N. J. 





~ Minimax Match Case Co., Sheldonviile, Mass. 
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Wall Finishes and | 
Draperies 


By Maria Parloa 








Household questions will be answered each month, 
but inquirers must give their uames and addresses. 
Correspondents wishing replies by mail should 
inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Ws HAT are the latest fashions in wall finishes 
y and in draperies ?’’ is one of the ques- 
tions that is frequently asked by my 
correspondents. This is not an easy 
question to answer in the short space of 
a JOURNAL article, for fashion seems 
to change in household decoration almost as fre- 
| quentlyasindress. Merely to mention the materials 
used for these purposes would fill several pages of 
THE JoURNAL. The range from what would be in | 
| good taste for the simple cottage to that proper for | 
the elegant mansion is very great, but as people who 
have fine mansions generally employ professional 
interior decorators it is not necessary to consider 
them here; therefore I will confine myself to the 
‘ simple and medium-cost material. 








Fabrics on Walls. Among the fabrics used for 
wall covering or decoration are tapestries, silks, 
cretonnes and burlaps. The prepared burlap is 
generally pasted on like paper, but the other fab- 
rics are tacked on the walls and finished on the 
top and bottom with narrow mouldings that cor- 
respond with the wood finish. Sometimes the 
mouldings are used to give a paneled effect to the 
wall. This is done by placing the moulding at 
fixed intervals as one may wish, to have the panels 
wide or narrow. Naturally the fabrics are held 
in place more securely by the use of the perpendicu- 
lar moulding than when only top and bottom are 
secured in this manner. There is one serious 
objection to these loose coverings tor walls: they 
catch and hold the dust as a plain flat surface 





Before purchasing Velvets or Velveteens 
look on the back of the piece. If the 


WORRALL 


Trade-mark is there you can safely complete 
your purchase, because the highest achieve- 
ment of the art of dyeing and finishing pile 
fabrics is represented by this trade-mark. 



















Much of the dissatisfaction arising 
from the ill-wear of velveteens is caused 
by inferior dye and finish, hence this 
note of warning. 











does not. On the other hand, they can be taken | 
down from time to time, and, when freed from dust, he 

be hung again. 

| 

| 
s A Kinds of Wall-Papers Used. Flowered papers 
Vy a, + 4 =e of all kinds are used for chambers. ‘The most pop- 
MM fot Torre = 





ular are those that have chintz or cretonne patterns. 
as Beautiful Hower borders are used with plain papers 
a sr for a frieze. An old fashion that is being revived | ae 
is paneling. Plain papers in cream and delicate | 
colors are used with flowered borders to get a panel | 
effect. These borders come in straight lengths and | 


corner pieces. The drawing-room in a fine old 
New England mansion, where I spent a part of last 
iy hh summer, was paneled in this manner, and although 
4 


\ the paper had been on the walls for fifty years it 7° 
\'g was not soiled nor marred in the least. The halls 
i pi were paneled also, but in a darker paper, and 
+ be although it was twenty-five years since they were 
i! i done they were in a perfect state of preservation. ae @ & 
} 


Ay Some beautiful papers have the flowers running | 
F over lattice-work. Some of the flowers used in deco- 
ration are climbing roses, wistaria, clematis, etc. 
Lilacs, fleur-de-lis, poppies, etc., are used in some | 
wall-papers. These and landscape papers should | E f ] di h K d k 

not be employed for the walls of rooms where pic- | very Step, rom 0a Ing t € oda to 
tures are to be hung. People with limited purses 
and good taste keep to the plain ingrain papers, and 


if the right colors are selected one never tires of them. | finishing the prints, may now be accomplished 


Portieres. The methods of hanging portiéres 
are generally very simple. In rich materials, such e . B 
F as silks, velvets, plushes, etc., the edges are fin- without the aid of the dark-room. y means 
ished with heavy cord or with a trimming of galloon. 
Strong A strip of strong material is placed between the 
folds of the top hem, and hooks are fastened into 


Simple and 1 4 ib the lower part and slipped into the rings on the of the Kodak Developing Machine the amateur 
Well Balanced Ay? A ' poles. ‘The portiéres should just escape the floor. 


Nets in many grades of quality, weight and fine- ¥ , as = 
ness of mesh are used for portiéres — the heavy nets Ww d ] d f h Ww g 

with open bars an inch in diameter come in cream, no eve Ops an 1X€S 1S O n ne atives in 
écru, and all the colors. These nets, when used | 
for portiéres are sometimes lined with silk or sateen 


of the same color as the color scheme of the room broad daylight and does it better than it was 


Of your dealer or sert Lo ay agdess or in a contrasting shade. These fabrics are forty- 


four inches wide and cost fifty cents a yard. An 
cast with order CATALOGUE FREE evenly woven net with meshes not larger than a 


Iver Johnsons Arms &Gycle Works pinhead comes in all colors. It is forty-six inches done before. 


wide and costs seventy-five cents a yard. No lining 


FITCHBURG,MASS. US.A. is required for this net. 
99 Chambers St. New York Linen taffeta is still used for moderate-priced 


draping. It costs from fifty cents to two dollars a T K s s sae — : 
yard, and it comes in all colors. Armure is a he odak idea— simplicity reaches its 
silky-looking fabric that comes in all colors. It 

is fifty inches wide and costs two dollars a yard. - ; h d 
These materials can be made up without a lining. ] 

Velours comes in all colors and is very satisfactory ogical triumph in t e new evice, 
for portiéres. The single is lined with silk or 
sateen and finished with a heavy cord. The double 
is trimmed with heavy embroidery, galloon or heavy 
cord. Many of the art denims are beautiful. They 


should be made without any trimming. They cost Anyone who can operate a Kodak (and 


from twenty-five cents to thirty-five cents a yard. 


Window Curtains. For modest homes the who cannot Pr) can successfully operate the 
various kinds of white muslin are perhaps the most 
satisfactory. Some of the newest designs are in 
dainty festoons, bowknots and garlands. These e . 
are scene rather sparingly over the sheer muslin. Kodak Developing machine. 
This material is made up with ruffles at one side 
and the bottom. The hem at the top is made three 
or four inches deep and sewed through the middle. 
A small brass rod is run through the lower part, 


Please Be Careful Don’t Catch Cold thus giving a little heading at the top. Many other Style A Kodak Developing Machine, for 
. thin fabrics are made in the same manner. These H H 

— ee ae bi —_ peer eae mee a little below the bottom of use with No. t and No. 1A Folding 
ing a perfect-fitting, tailor-made 


tl yindow. Madras in cream and in mixed colors - 
Frost King or Frost Queen i annals in tener 2 aa” ‘These porn nen Pocket Kodak, No. I Panoram Kodak 





Top Snap Ejector 


SHOT GUN§ 


Quick ond Positive 














finished with a small ball trimming. The rather B H Cc . $ 00 
Ch ois Vest fine light nets are used over silks or sateens and also and rownie artridges, ” a ° ° 6. 
am without any lining. The heavy nets, such as are O h ° . Pp . 

and you need never fear pneumonia, coughs, colds used for portiéres, are frequently employed for t er Sizes in reparation. 
catarrh, or any chest or lung trouble. They exclude library, dining-room or hall windows. 
the cold, and retain the natural heat of the body. Crete, a beautiful soft material that resembles 

baal tha ‘aa we ‘ crépe, comes in a deep cream color in which are 

hamois, lined with foamed, $806 ck see woven various designs in color, such as griffins, 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, made with shields, Scotch thistles and Florentine and yorach SOLD BY ALL KO DAK DEALERS 
paymny Leary | ~ ced, blue, green, brown, black | lilies. Crete costs from one dollar and seventy-five ° 

Children’s sizes, $2.25 a h. cents to two dollars a yard. It is suitable for any 

Your Druggist should have them, or write us. room and should be made perfectly plain unless the 

Sehd for descriptive booklet. It is FREE small ball trimming be used. Make the deep hem 


For your druggist’s name and five 


cay to carey contain Re Raed ees i | curtains. Descriptive booklet free EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


2c. stamps we and run on small brass rods the same as the muslin 
chamois face cloth. All the cretonnes, and art ticking, chintz and like og . ; 
Bauer & Black 273-25th St., Chi U.S.A | materials are used for windows, doors, beds, cush- at the dealers’ or by mail. Rochester, N. Y. 
= + LNICAZO, U. 0. A. ions, etc., in bedrooms. You can get these fabrics 

in designs and shades to match the wall-paper. 
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$2.00 


We? 


The Newest 


STRAIGHT FRONT STYLE WITH 


DEEP HIP 


If not obtainable where you 
trade, we will supply you direct. 

Artistic catalogue mailed on re- 
quest, showing the latest models 
illustrated from life. 


GEO, C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 


Puritan Model 


SECOND OF SERIES 
MASON & HAMLIN ART UPRIGHTS 























AN ARTISTIC CASE OF COLONIAL 
WITH OR WITHOUT IMPORTED CANDELABRA 


DESIGN. 


OF APPRKOPKIATE AND SPECIAL PATTERN. 
IMPROVED MUSIC DESK (PATENTED). 


Send for Catalogue and Full Information. 


Masons Hamlin 


135 Fifth Avenue (cor. 20th Street), 
NEW YORK. 


EMERSON 


PIANO 
EXPERIENCE 


Fifty years of it—have made more 
good honest Pianos than any other 
firm in existence. Emerson Piano 
players use an instrument of certainty. 
Over 76,000 of them can be used as 
reference! The price asked for an 
Emerson is right for quality, durabil- 
ity and beauty of case. When you 
pay less you get less. 














Send for latest catalogue and personal letter 
explaining our easy payment system. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
Dept. A 
BOSTON 
120 Boylston Street 


CHICAGO 
195 Wabash Avenue 

















Helen Keller as She 
Really Is 


TINUED FROM PAGE 


12 


you will come to Alabama to visit me and I will take 
you to ride in my little cart and | think you will like 
to see me on my dear little pony’s back. I shall wear 
my lovely cap and my new riding dress. If the sun 
shines brightly I will take you to see Leila and Eva 
and Bessie. When I am thirteen years old I am going 
to travel in many strange and beautiful countries. 
shall climb very high mountains in Norway and see 
much ice and snow. I hope I will not fall and hurt 
my head. I shall visit fittle Lord Fauntleroy in 
England and he will be glad to show me his grand 
and very ancient castle. And we will run with the 
deer and feed the rabbits and catch the squirrels. I 
shall not be afraid of Fauntleroy’s great dog Dougal. 
I hope Fauntleroy take me to see a very kind queen. 
When I goto France I will talk French. A little boy 
will say, Parlez-vous Francais? and | will say, Out, 
Monsieur, vous avez un joli chapeau, Donnez moi 
un baiser. | hope you will go with me to Athens 
to see the maid of Athens. She was very lovely lady 
and I will talk Greek to her. i willsay, se agapfo and, 
pos echete and | think she will say, £a/os, and then I 
will say chaere. Will you please come to see me soon 
and take me to the theater? When you come I will 
say, Kale emera, and when you go home I will say, 
Kale nykta. Now 1 am too tired to write more, 
Je vous aime. Au revoir 
‘From your darling little friend 
** HELEN A, KELLER.” 


How She First Learned Foreign Words 


Nhe foreign words in this letter she had been 

told some time before. She had stowed them 
away in her memory as she did everything she 
learned, and made them her own by using them, 
and using them intelligently, not with mere parrot- 
like repetition. But even when she did not fully 
understand words or ideas she often set them down 
as though she did — the true way to win possession 
of what is not wholly ours —the way, certainly, in 
which she acquired those words which express ideas 
of sound and vision. In the same manner she tried 
to read books long before she understood them, and 
sat absorbed over many a printed page of which she 
knew scarcely one word in three. So, too, she went 
through the motions of writing before she could 
make a letter, drawing lines on paper and shaping 
on her fingers the manual signs for the idea she 
wanted to express. She seemed to divine the use 
of instruments of expression before she had them to 
use, and when they came to her they came as the 
fulfillment of needs she had long felt. Most chil- 
dren have to be coaxed to write letters; she wanted 
to write. That is why, by 1889, she had a fairly 
large vocabulary and a good sense of construction. 


Her Watch and How She Tells Time 


N ANY have asked a question which I will answer 

here: ** How does Miss Keller tell time?” I 
give a picture of her watch at the head of this arti- 
cle. This watch is one of two which have been 
given her, and which are, I believe, the only ones in 
America. On the back cover is a gold hand which 
can be turned freely from left to right until it locks 
with the hour hand. The point of this gold indi- 
cator bends over the edge of the case, around which 
are twelve raised points. Thus the watch is, in 
effect, as she uses it, one with a single raised hour 
hand and raised figures. Though there is less than 
half an inch between the points—a space which 
represents sixty minutes— Miss Keller tells the 
time almost exactly. 


Miss Keller as She Really Is 


OW let me try to make you more intimate with 
her. Suppose you made her acquaintance and 
passed with her one of these busy days in college, 
what would be your impressions? Ina few minutes 
you would forget that she is any different from other 
people, and you would find at once that she has wit, 
humor, vivacity, and sincerity of manner that make 
her good company. 

Her voice is low and sweet. After a little while 
one understands her pretty well when she speaks, 
though at first some inaccuracy in her pronunciation 
of vowels and a lack of firm accentuation are per- 
plexing. She does not put sufficient stress on 
accented syllables, but distributes her emphasis as 
in French. She says, for example, “ pré-vé-c4- 
tiédn,” ‘* in-di-vi-da-4l.’’ 

When she speaks her face is full of animation, 
and expresses, except the eyes, all the moods of her 
thought —the expressions that make the features 
eloquent and give speech half its meaning. On the 
other hand, she does not know the look on your 
features unless she is intimate with you; then, 
especially when you may ke chaffing her, her 
hand goes quickly to your face to get as she says 
**the twist of your mouth.’’ In that way she never 
misses an innuendo or the meaning of one of those 
half sentences which we complete unconsciously 
from the tone of the voice or the twinkle of the eye. 
She is quick at entering a conversation. When no 
one has been spelling into her hand what others are 
saying she asks, ‘‘ What are you talking about ?’’ 
A few words put her quickly in the current of the 
talk and she finds something apt to say. 


Her Natural Habit of Gestures 


N ISS KELLER is full of expressive gestures, 

using her hands as Anglo-Saxons seldom do. 
She clasps her fingers, pats her knee, drums rapidly 
on the book she is reading in a way that in any one 
else would seem nervous. The reason for her habit 
of gestures is that she has never been chilled to sclf- 
conscious reserve by seeing that the rest of us have 
dumb and silent fingers. Then, too, her hands have 
been so long her instruments of communication that 
they have as it were taken to themselves the quick 
shiftings of the eye and express some of the things 
that we say in a glance. 

Her touch is firm and vital, and a shake of the 
hand means much to her. She remembers the 
grasp of fingers she has held before, not the limp 
hand but the characteristic tightening of the muscles 
that makes one person’s handshake different from 
that of every one else inthe world. She has learned 
to be quick at reading character, and knows from 
the hand of a new acquaintance at least whether she 
is likely to be attracted to him. With most people 
we shake hands only on occasion; perhaps the 
reason one gets to know Miss Keller so easily is 
that to communicate with her one must touch her 
eloquent fingers. 

Next month I will tell you how she reads and 
remembers; how she goes to the theatre and sees the 
play; how she enjoys statuary and other works of 
art; about her letters to Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Whittier; how Phillips Brooks shaped her 
religious ideas; how the outside world really seems 
to her, and exactly how she wrote the articles in 
THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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THE 


MUSICIANS 
LIBRARY 





The most important series of volumes of the 
masterpieces of song and piano music ever issued. 
The volumes will appear at frequent intervals 
until the series is completed. Each volume is 
independent and complete in itself. ‘The initial 
books published to-day, October first, are: 


Fifty Master Songs 


Edited by HENRY T. FINCK 

Issued in Two Editions. For High Voice. For Low Voice 
Bound in paper, each, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, each, $2.50 

This volume contains the fifty best songs of the 
world’s twenty greatest song composers, ar- 
ranged in chronologic order from Mozart to 
MacDowell; portraits of the chief composers; 
and an elaborate critical introduction by the 
editor. 





Frédéric Chopin 
Forty Piano Compositions 


Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
Bound in paper, $1.50; cloth, gilt top, $2.50 

This volume contains a portrait of Chopin, an 
elaborate essay by the editor, and the composer’s 
forty most beautiful numbers. 

Mr. Huneker is the recognized authority on the 
prince of piano writers, and the volume is the 
most artistic, most satisfying collection from 
every point of view ever issued. 





In editorship, beauty, accuracy and artistic en- 
semble the volumes of THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 
will be unsurpassed. 

A special circular giving full particulars sent 
to any address on application to the publishers. 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
C.H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 








J. E. DITSON & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
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Baby Can’t Fall Out 


Every mother of a baby should have a Poster Ideal Crib. 
With it she can leave baby alone without worry, as it cannot 
fall out, climb over or stick its head through. 

Note illustration. Compare height of sides 
and end of Crib with height of child. 

With the sliding sides, it can be placed close to the mother's 
bed at night, and serves as an annex. The spindles being 
but four inches apart, the head and foot forty-four inches high, 
and the sides twenty-two inches above the high-grade, woven- 

wire spring, makes this Crib proof against accidents. 

It is finished in White or Colors. Ash your dealer for 
Foster's Ideal Crib. If he hasn't it, write us. Send for our 
free Booklet, ** Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep.” 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
105 Broad Street Utica, N.Y, 


Manufacturers of the Famous Foster IDEAL SPRINGS, 
the “IDEAL LINE" of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete 

















“*How to 
Buy a 
Piano”’ 


a booklet treat- 
ing comprehen- 
sively of piano- 
Sizes, case-styles, 
finish, sounding- 
board, action, 
general construc- 
tion and tone,—its 
purpose being ‘‘to 
guide piano-buyers 
in making a safe and satisfactory 
selection '’—/ree on request. 
If desired we will also send engravings 
of the beautiful new styles of the 


BLASIUS PIANO. 
BASS 


31139 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


How sft Buy 
‘ : ae, 
a, Diana 














DENTACURA| 


TOOTH-PASTE 


Endorsed by 3,000 Dentists, is 
the best. It cleans the teeth, 
hardens the gums, sweetens the 
breath, and by destroying harm- 
ful bacteria of the mouth really 
becomes TOOTH INSURANCE. 


At all druggists or direct for 25c. 


















DENTACURA COMPANY 
Newark, N. J., U. 8. A. 
JA oD, 








-BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE | 


: Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 


tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 


| MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. | 


New Music 


Latest and Best in 
Popular Music 


We guarantee every 
one of the following 
compositions to please 
you, or we will refund 
your money. If not 
procurable of your 
dealer, send us 25c 
for a single copy, or 


1 00 for any six 
. 


postpaid 
“The Mississippi 
Bubble’’—by Haines 
This is one of those 
bright, extremely 
catchy march two 
steps, easy to play 

“Dreamy Eyes’’— 
Another march twe 
step from].B. Lampe, 
composer of the immensely popular “Creole Belles."" De 
cidedly new, very catchy. 

“ Lindy ’’—by L. V. Gustin. You will enjoy playing the 
extremely tuneful strains of this march. 

“Sunny Susan '’— Exceptionally bright, light and easy-to 
play composition. You cannot afford to be without this one 

“Clorinda’’—by Chauncey Haines. A perfect two-step 
Can you ask for more? 

‘Creole Belles’"’— This immensely popular march two 
step is the most famous march in America to-day. Composer 
J. B. Lampe. 

Two New Novelties: ‘‘A Cheerful Chinaman ’’—This is a 
diversion from the straight marches and you are sure to like 
it. “The Cric Carnival '’—Another of those quaint 
compositions right from the press. 

‘‘Hearts Courageous’’— New waltzes by the writer of 
“Lazarre."’ To say they are great is an accurate description 

* Te ’’—Waltzes, unquestionably fine. 

“*Isis’’— by Theo. Morse. An Egyptian intermezzo. 
‘*When Knighthood Was in Plower '’—W altzes by Gustin. 


SONGS YOU WILL LIKE: 

‘‘Bhe Lives in Alabama’’— A new popular ballad with a 
melody which appeals to everyone. ‘‘ Every Sunday Night”’ 
—a splendid waltz song. “ Then Say Adieu’’—an ex- 
tremely pretty ballad. ‘' To Thee, Dearest One’’—a beauti- 
ful semi-high-grade ballad. ‘‘ Sweet Morning-Glory'’—a 
Southern coon song. ‘‘My Nubian Maid’’—an African 
love song. ‘‘ Lenore’’—a beautiful ballad. 

The Whitney-lWarner Mandolin and Guitar Collection, 
Issued for ist and 2d Mandolin, Guitar and Piano, 25c. each. 

The above is only a partial list of our publications. Send 
for our beautiful illustrated catalogue. REE. 


The Whitney- Warner Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


MARCH TWO STEP. 


abe 














$1.00 Worth of Music 
for 10c 


If there is a piano in 
your home, we will send 
you without chargeseven 
splendid musical com- 
positions, two vocal and 
five instrumental, Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 
be bought in any music 
store for less than $1.00. 
With them we will send four portraits of great 
composers and four large reproductions of famous 
paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies 
of composers than any other musical library. It 
is for general home use and enjoyment, as well 
as for students. Send your name and address, 
and ten cents in stamps to pay for postage and 
wrapping. Mention THE Lables’ HoME 
JOURNAL whien writing. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
(Dept. D) 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Can Do It 


with a little prac 
tice, and it pays, 
whether you are 
seeking pleasure 
or profit. 


Our Pelican 
Outfit No. 90 


is a complete outfit 
for all kinds of Pyro- 
graphic work—the 
popular art of burnt 
wood etching —con- 
sisting of Platinum 
Point, Cork Handle, 4 
Rubber Tubing, Double Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, 
Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and 
full instructions, all contained in fine Leatherette Box, and 
sent C.O.D. for examination, if desired. Our special 
price on this leader is $2.25. Value, $3.00 

Catalogue No. L 38 Free — Illustrating outfits at all 
prices, and hundreds of articles stamped ready for etching. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
146 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


Largest Manufacturers of Pyrography 
goods in the world. 


NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Sold by Leading Jewelers Everywhere 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ wear—Silver 
chatelaines in unique designs— Shoulder 
watches and Belt watches in all metals or enam- 
eled— Men’s and Boys’ watches— Open face 
or hunting—gun metal, gold, silver, and nickel 
—Send for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to137 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 
My Popular BLUE 


\ FOCUS HERE! PRINT TUBES 


12 in box, 50c. postpaid; full directions. For 
regular pictures from negatives or from leaves, 
patterns, laces, designs on paper or cloth, post- 
als, menus, birthday or X-mas 
cards. Nothing but Water 

. wired. Box makes what 
you'd pay §4.50 for of ready prepared paper 
of richer blue, clearer whites and quicker print- 
ing paper or cloth than you ever used before. 


EDWARD W. NEWCOMB, Photo Expert 





















































Booklet Free. 231 Bible House, N. Y. City 
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THE SAHLIN” 


Cultivates Naturally the 
Straight Front and Erect Figure 


The garment 
identified by hav- 
ing no hooks, no 
clasps, no laces, 
no strings, no 
heavy steels. If 
you wish tobe sat- 
isfied accept no 

substitute. 
The name 


.““SAHLIN” 
7 is stamped 

on every gar- 
|'ment. No 
~. / corset is nec- 
7 essary,as itis 
. “a Corset and 














Poseneed Form Combined.” 
1e8. P ui It is impossi- 
ble to state 

ER ECT FOR j ble to state 














here all of its 
many merits. 


CORSET COMBINED 


STYLE 1S) 


Write for free cata- 
logue, containing 
interesting  litera- 
ture, ‘‘How to Wear 
a Corset.’’ Every 
form guaranteed. 


Price $1.00 
and $1.50 


If your 
dealer 
hasn’t 
them, or- 
der di- 
rect, giving 
bust and waist 
measure, and 
length of waist 
under arm. Add 
18 cents for post- 
age. 


SAHLIN CORSET COMPANY 
47 Fulton Street, Chicago, Ills. 


Patented 
fel, 20, 
1900 

























Trade-Mar! 


Good and Patented 
Samaritan 


Hot-Water Bottle 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort; it will give 
real comfort, and is sure to be appreciated. It 


is soft as a pillow and soothes aud relieves. I its 
the body and s/ays in position. Largest heating 
surface of any hot-water bottle made. A moist 


cloth placed in the disk-hollow steams the face 
in’ Neuralgia, Marache or ‘Voothache.  linds 
button together, making a perfect foot-warmer., 
5-Inch diameter (face size), #1.00 
S-Inch diameter (1 quart, 1.25 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50 
I1-inch diameter (8 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guaranteed. All Dealers. Sent on 
recetplof price, Lubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


LEEMING, MILES & Co., Ayts., Montreal. 


























LIKE A ROSE 


Clear, smooth and beautiful, is the complexion 
of the woman who uses 
Face 


Lablache £<,., 


“An Exquisite Toilet Necessity ’’ 

It freshens, nourishes, softens the skin and re- 
moves blemishes left by sun and wind of sum 
mer, Preserves a fine complexion; restores oue 
that has faded. Use no othier. 

Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Ti nts, 50c. per box. 

Of druggists or by mail. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 

125 Kingston Street Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


CORSET SPECIALTIES 


Se ¢ es 
Send postal for catalogue giving valuable sug- 
Kestions on hygienic dressing for cool weather. 


WRIGHT & CO., P. O. Box 1550. New York City 











A Jolly Hallowe’en Party 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 
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N GETTING up a Hallowe’en party make 
everything as secret and mysterious as pos- 
sible and the greater will be the fun. I had 
the good fortune, many years ago, to be 

bidden to such a frolic. My card of invitation was 

decorated with water-color drawings of bats, owls, 
black cats and witches’ brooms, surrounding the 
following snatch of doggerel: 
‘*Come at the witching hour of eight, 
And let the fairies read your fate; 
Reveal to none this secret plot, 
Or woe — not luck — will be your lot.” 

At cight o’clock precisely I stood before the house 
and was admitted before I rang the bell by the 
opening of the door without any one appearing — 
into a hall almost dark. 

An enormous hand, cut out of black paper, with 
one finger extended, pointing up the stairway, was 
glued to the wall. 1 followed the silent guidance 
and removed my wraps in a semi-dark room indi- 
cated by a pumpkin lantern where I found other 
shades silently divesting themselves of their cloaks. 
We went down the stairs in twos and threes, feeling 
the pleasure of friendly support. 

Upon entering the large room, where we met our 
hostess, we found it lighted only with hideous- 
faced lanterns and alcohol burning a blue flame in 
vessels scattered about in half-concealed places. 

Our hostess was arrayed as a witch out of a fairy 
tale, with high, pointed cap decorated with a life- 
sized bat of black paper, elf-locks, her face stained 
with walnut-juice, her clothes a sombre brown, and 
in her hand the traditional witch broom of twigs, 
tied with a string to a handle. ‘Two girl-friends, 
who seemed to be her aids, were similarly attired. 





After a few moments a gong struck and a curtain 
at the end of the room was drawn back, revealing a 
dimly lighted tableau of the Three Witches of 
“ Macbeth,’’ gathered around a steaming cauldron, 
hung over sticks smeared with ashes. ‘The back- 
ground was filled in with two Christmas trees, 
intended to suggest a gloomy wood. While the 
smoke rose from the boiling water the witches 
croaked ** Thrice the brindled cat hath mewed.” 

The curtain fell, to rise again in a few minutes 
disclosing Hamlet and the Ghost. 

A third tableau gave us our witching hostess rid 
ing on her broom, apparently through space, wear- 
ing what she sought to make ‘an evil smile,” a 
huge black cat beside her. A dark curtain at her 
back concealed the apparatus that supported her, 
and the half-light was favorable to illusion. 

As soon as the last curtain fell the three witches 
appeared and swept us with their brooms into 
another room, where we found little tables scattered 
about, each made ready for some one of the time- 
honored oracles of fortune. One held a dish of 
apples, with knives ready for the magic paring. 
After carefully removing the skin each inquirer of 
Fate turned three times around, then whirling the 
apple-skin three times around the head and left 
shoulder dropped it behind, saying: 

“ By this magic paring I wish to discover 

The first letter of the name of my true lover.” 


Of course it was supposed to form the initial of the 
name of one’s future husband or wife. 

One girl tried the ancient spell of eating an apple 
before a looking-glass, with a view to seeing her 
future husband peering over her shoulder. 


At a large fireplace one of the three witches told 
fortunes by melting lead in a big iron spoon and 
dropping it into water where it took odd forms. 
These were construed to prophesy the occupation, 
appearance or disposition of the future mate of the 
maiden who was consulting the oracle. 

A second witch at the fire presided over the 
ancient Hallowe’en custom of burning nuts. The 
girl who wished to know what Fate had in store for 
her named one nut for herself, and the others for 
her lovers —but secretly, in her own mind. If a 
nut burst, that lover would prove unfaithful; if it 
blazed, he had an undying affection for her; while 
the one that burned evenly, staying near the nut 
named for the girl, promised to be her husband. 

At still another table the third witch was brewing 
tea and telling fortunes by the grounds in the tea- 
cups. She began at the bottom of the cup (the 
past) and turning it around and around read it 
spiral-wise to the top (the present). A heavy leaf, 
or one suggestive in shape of a hat, cane or whip, 
indicates a man. The paler, smaller leaves stand 
forthe women. If these two are found near together 
it means an engagement; if separated from the rest 
of the grounds, a marriage. A row of small bits 
indicates a journey; drops of tea at the bottom of 
the cup prophesy tears, and if the rim is clear the 
future of the person will be prosperous and happy. 

Before we grew tired of questioning Fate the 
music struck up a merry tune and we were ordered 
to dance a witches’ dance — back to back —to be 
followed by a Virginia reel, after which the 
portiéres were drawn and we all trooped into the 
dining-room. At its threshold we met one of the 
witches, who held out a basket from which we were 
bidden to draw for partners. Chance must decide 
everything, and everything had its significance. 
U pon the cards were bats and brooms, black cats in 
every position, witches’ caps, snakes, owls, lizards, 
newts, toads, frogs, and all sorts of unpleasant 
things. The matching cards decided the partners. 


In the centre of the table was a huge pump- 
kin, wreathed about with yellow chrysanthemums, 
which further ornamented the table, and paper 
flowers, of the same variety, formed the candle- 
shades. The pumpkin was passed around, and 
from it each person drew an eggshell, emptied of its 
natural contents, but containing a motto; a stuffed 
banana, or orange-skin, also inclosing a prediction, 
or a silk apple, carrot, turnip or radish, with a 
printed *‘ fortune’’ fastened to the stem. 

After supper we gathered about the fire and 
listened to blood-curdling ghost stories told in turn 
by the three witches. At the climax of the most 
gory one the gong pealed out midnight with weird 
effect, each stroke louder than the last, whereupon 
we all were commanded to join hands and follow 
where the witch led — ‘‘ into the bowels of the earth, 
through air and space and deep darkness.’’ In hot 
haste we flew with locked hands down into the 
cellar, around it and up again — out into the night 
and around the house, until we firally parted to go 
our several ways with much nev y protestation of 
having had a *‘ gloriously jolly time! ”’ 
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goes farther than money. 
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A Real Art Treasure Free 


WITH THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Household Art and Economy, which tells you practi- 
cally and plainly how to make your home attractive and artistic. 
beautiful if properly handled, and the process is not necessarily expensive. This maga- 
zine regularly gives you the world’s best authorities on every feature of making a house | 
It is invaluable for either mansion or cottage. 
Its teachings have saved costly furnishings from being vulgar; 
and on the other hand thousands of inexpensive houses are exquisite examples of superb 
It is profusely illustrated, with the best suggestions for all sorts of 
rooms, and it answers questions, so you can have direct advice about your rooms. 


The House Beautiful is but $2.00 per year, and is the only 
magazine published of its kind 


As an inducement never before equalled in the business of publishing, and to prevail 
upon you to become acquainted with the splendid value of this magazine, the publisher 
j recently purchased in Paris the latest work by the artist-genius of France, Paul Helleu, 

whose dry-point etching has startled European art and attracted the admiration of the 


7 > 






Any room can be made 


It shows you wherein taste 


whole world. This picture in full size (3 feet 
high by 2 feet 2 inches wide) beautifully re- 
produced in full color, with every detail — 
will be sent free with trial five months’ sub- 
scription to The House Beautiful. 


This small cut of the work is merely a miniature in 
size compared to the original picture sent you, and is 
but a hint of the beautiful work itself. Not a lover of 
art in America but will prize possession of this master- 
piece of the genius of the hour. As sent you—bearing 
no imprint whatever save the signature of the artist — 
it proves a picture that reflects credit upon its pos- 
sessor’s knowledge of eminent genius and the world’s 
developments in art. 


It is exclusively for HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
readers, and cannot be bought in any stores 


Helleu's other works sell in New York and Chicago 
for $30.00 to $100.00, but we will send this latest 
masterpiece — ready for framing — together with The 
House Beautiful for five months for $1.00. 

With all full year’s subscriptions received at $2.00 
we will add to the above also our Grand Album of The 
House Beautiful, being selections and illustrations 
from issues of two years back. 

Both the picture and the album are prizes which 
money cannot ordinarily purchase. Enclose $1.00 for 
five months’ subscription and the picture, or $2.00 
for twelve months’ subscription and the picture and 


the album. Address 
HERBERT S. STONE 
PUBLISHER 


Department B, 13 Eldredge Court, Chicago 





Back, Aren’t You? 


That town house needs 
the RuBgpRY—al- 
ready famed as 
the perfect 
towel for 


the bath. 


























No lint or 
thread to pull 
out. Pure white. 
Handsomely finished 
—hemstitchedends. Each 
in a box of its own. The 
best stores sell it. 


Send postal for free illustrated booklet A 


WACHUSETT MILLS, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Wonderfully 
Absorbent 
With 
Exhilarating 
Friction 





IRE SHINE 


It appeals to the cleanly housekeeper 
for it is a clean cloth and gives a clean pol- 
ish, soiling nobody— brightening every- 
thing. Your silverware can be cleaned 
quicker with the Sure-Shine Cloth than with 
all the pastes and liquids in the world, 














Ss 





Send 10c for one piece 10 x 14 inches, 
or 25c for three pieces same size. 








THE ADVANCE MFG. CO. 
la 3 State Street Trenton, N.J. @J 





HEEL MARKS 


and all scratches do not show on 
any hardwood floor polished with 


Johnson’s 


Prepared Wax 


It saves over half the work of keep- 
ing floors in perfect condition, too. 


Johnsons, of Racine, Wisconsin, know how and do 
make the best floor polish —that’s the reason it is 
the WORLD'S STANDARD. Insist on getting it. 
Special—One Can of Wax Free—if you 
send us name of your paint or drug dealer who 
doesn't have our goods. Sent gratis —Valuable 
Booklet, ‘‘ The Proper Treatment for Floors,"’ or 
new catalogue, “‘ Ornamental Hardwood Floors.” 
WRITE TO-DAY. 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE,WIS. 
“The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 








INDIAN BASKETRY 
Taught by Mail 


Easily learned by anyone. A pop- 
ular and lucrative pastime. Special 
outfit consists of commenced basket 
of genuine Navajo weave, enough 
materials to complete it, — 
working plan and instructions, pre 
paid for $1.00 (no stamps or personal checks). Booklet of 
prices of materials and designs sent with each order or for 
4c. postage. NAVAJO SCHOOL OF INDIAN BASKETRY 

University, ?. 0. Box 24 Cal 
pa 


STAMMER 














Our 200-page book “* The Origin and Treatment of Stammering 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to y 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Det 


Ce. 


it, Mieh. 








Established 1851. 





You Can Paint Your Own Floors 


We will send you FREE our 


and color card showing combinations for centers and borders, 


The Heath 
& Milligan 


is the quick drying floor paint, does not crack or peel and gives the 
floor a new finished look. 


HEATH & MILLIGAN MFG. COMPANY 


Makers of Best Prepared Paint and Railway White Lead. 


“Household Hints in Floor Painting" 


Creolite 


Address Dept. H, 170 Randolph St., Chicago 
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Stylish Comfort 
for a Child 


When you buy your 
coat look for the 
WOOLTEX inside the collar. It 
means the same as on women’s 
garments — excellence in style, fit, 
finish and pure wool fabric; not 
the adulterated ‘‘all wool”’ of com- 
merce, but pure wool of honest fact. 


little girl a 
trade-mark 








(Fashion Faultiess) 


Garments for Children 


are warm, cosy, pretty. They are cut full and 
permit of alterations for two or three seasons 
wear. They are sewed with pure dye silk that 
will not grow rusty. Examine them at your 
dealer's or write for the Wooltex folder of Chil 
dren's garments. 


H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, 0. 


Mention THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI 
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Book _is our latest “‘EMBROIDERY LESSONS with 
COLORED STUDIES"’—just off the press. Excels last 
year’s book. LEmbroiderers said that 
book was “ worth dollars" to them. 
10 cents pays for book and postage. 
STAMPED DOILY given FREE to 
get your order in October before 
holiday rush. You are sure to order 
this book, sooner or later 

Contains 100 fully illustrated pages 
Complete instructions for latest Center 
pieces, Doilies, Linen Collars, Sofa 
Cushions, etc. 

Some Special Features Are 
Pull-Paged Colored Plates 
Mountmellick Embroidery 
Huckaback Designs 
Stylish Linen Collars 
Colored Drawn Work 

SEND 1l0c. Ask for 
“1903 BOOK" and FREE 
DOILY. 


FREE 


TO EVERY 
EMBROIDERER 


Ordering our 
NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 


























THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CO. 


6 Union Street 
New London 
Conn. 


HI-LO 











The HI-LO Bouncing 
Baby Chair 


Sent prepaid anywhere for $2.00 


THE HI-LO EVERYTHING 
For babies and little folks. Everything to make a child 
happy. A safe, attractive Swing and Cradle; a Baby Jumper; 
by Tender. A high-spirited Hobby-Horse—all in one. 
Teaches baby to walk; affords endless amusement; takes 
care of little ones by the hour. A most unique and remarkable 
novelty for children. Our illustrated circular tells all about it. 


Also about a great novelty for 











boys. Adi the trade will carry 

our line presently; but do not 

delay writing for circular. 

0. C. A. SWING CO., Dept. B 
38 Park Row, New York 




















Ratian Box Couch 


Light in weight, very strong, graceful and clean. 
finest imported rattan. Fitted with casters. Well lined. Dust- 
Bold self-ventilating. Keeps contents in_ perfect condition. 
on approval, freight prepaid. Direct from 
factory to you. No Dealers or Agents. 
WE MAKE TO ORDER anything in Rattan or Willow. 
Wr‘te us for catalogue of Settees, Couches, House Trunks, etc. 


RA AN NOVELTY CO., 133 East South St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hand woven of 





Crisp Lettuce Every 


Day in the Year 





By Eleanor M. Lucas 





RESH lettuce, crisp and tender, may be 
had every day in the year. And this is 
possible too with a tiny plot of ground ten 
feet square. A sunny back yard is the best 
place for the miniature vegetable garden, 

but strong brackets built to a sunny back porch, to 
support the boxes, will answer the purpose as well. 
You will want a small shallow box — an empty cigar 
box is the right size; another box sixteen by six- 


teen inches square and six or seven inches deep; and 
three boxes, three feet wide by ten feet long and 
one foot deep, made of inch-thick boards. If these 


large boxes are to be supported on brackets a thick 
bottom is needed, but if placed on the ground this 
may be omitted. 

Get some good loam. Reserve a few bucketfuls 
for seed sowing and add to the remainder half its 
bulk of well-decayed manure, and to every load a 
bushel of hardwood ashes, or slacked lime. 


The next consideration is the seed. It is a good 
idea to sow two or three varieties at one time, keep- 
ing each separate. Select one variety that will 
produce reddish leaves, another that will give crisp 
yellow ones, and a third that will bring forth pale 
green leaves. Make a few holes in the smallest box, 
put in a halt-inch layer of broken charcoal, then fill 
with the loam, mixed with half its bulk of sharp 
sand, and press down firmly. Wet thoroughly with 
boiling water. This will kill all insects and weed 
seeds that may be lurking in the soil. 

Sprinkle the seeds over the surface; do not sow 
too thickly, or they will produce weakly plants. If 
three varieties are used divide the box in three parts, 
using little strips of wood to mark the divisions. 
In each division sow one variety, scattering just 
enough loam over the seeds to hide them. Press 
down firmly. Place a pane of glass over the box 
and put ina warm place. In summer this may be 
out-of-doors in a partially shaded position, but in 
winter a sunlit window-shelf is the best place. The 
soil should be kept moist, but not too wet. When 
the seedlings appear in the course of a week, raise 
the glass and support it on two sticks laid across the 
ends of the box, so that it will be above the 
three inches, to allow a free circulation of air. 


box 


The next-sized box should be provided with drain- 
layer of charcoal, then filled to 
within one inch of the brim with the prepared com- 
post, well pulverized. 

When the seedlings have acquired their third set 
of leaves, lift them, with the aid of a pointed stick, 
taking care to avoid breaking the roots, and trans- 
plant into the larger box, setting them a little 
deeper than they were originally. Set the little 
plants in eight rows, with eight plants to each row. 

Sprinkle thoroughly with lukewarm water and 
place in a shady situation for a few days, until they 
have recovered from the shock of transplanting; 
then give more sunshine, gradually inuring the little 
plants to the sun. If the plants are carefully trans- 
planted they will not wilt nor lose a Jeaf. A pane 
of glass should cover this box also and be raised 
four inches above it. During the winter months 
keep the box on a window-shelf, but give plenty of 
air, and keep the soil moist. 


age holes and a 


To prepare their permanent home, place the three 
large boxes on the ground, side by side, allowing 
just enough room for a passage. The boxes should 
be placed in a sunny situation and should slant 
slightly toward the south, the north side being four 
inches higher. ‘This is easily accomplished if one 
side of each box is made higher, allowing the ends 
to slope down. If the boxes are on brackets with 
a bottom to them, do not forget the drainage holes 

Having fixed the boxes in position, throw in some 
lumps of charcoal, bits of pottery or rocks, to the 
depth of two inches, to insure good drainage. Fill 
the boxes to within an inch of the brim with the 
prepared soil and press it down firmly. Bank soil 
all about the outside of the boxes and putty all the 
cracks to keep the frost out. The top of each box 
must be provided with a hinged frame, filled with 
cheap, heavy glass. The frame is closed only dur- 
ing heavy rains, when there is danger of freezing, 
and at night during the winter months. If the 
mercury runs very low throw an old piece of carpet 
or heavy blanket over the glass. 

To avoid confusion letter the boxes A, B and C. 
When the plants have filled the second box take 
up carefully and transplant into box A. Set in 
fifteen rows, four plants to each row. The other 
four plants can be used to fill up vacant places in 
case any should die. Water well and shade from 
the sun for a few days by covering the glass with 
papers. Lift the sash daily and air the plants for 
half an hour. During mild weather, and in sum- 
mer, let the frame remain open six inches above the 
box. Cleats can be screwed on the lower inner 
front of each box and turned up to support the 
frame, leaving an open space of six inches. 


Keep the soil moist and work it with a tiny hoe 
or rake to keep free from weeds. The plants must 
be kept clean. No plant can be in prime condition 
unless its lungs —the leaves — are kept in a healthy 
state. For a few cents a rubber sprinkler can be 
bought, one with a bent neck, and with this tool 
the under as well as the upper part of the foliage 
may be sprayed daily with water. During cold 
weather use lukewarm water, and in the heated term 
attend to this duty in the cool of the day. 

If you want to hurry Dame Nature a bit fertilize 
your plants with the following mixture: Dissolve 
one ounce of nitrate of soda and one ounce of sul- 
phate of ammonia in four gallons of warm water. 
Stir it well, then bottle for use. Pour two table- 
spoonfuls about each plant twice a week. Do not 
allow it to touch the foliage. 

In a month’s time after the first seeds were sown, 
sow more in the cigar box: when they have devel- 
oped their third set of leaves transplant into box 
No. 2, and transplant finally into box B, treating 
them in the same manner as those in box A. In 
another month sow more seed and go through the 
same process, but let their final home be in box C. 
Keep this up for a continual succession of plants, 
sowing a fresh batch of seeds each month regularly. 
By the time you are ready to use box A again the 
lettuce will have been used and that box may be 
used again. The boxes should be filled with fresh 
compost about every fourth time of using. 
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Its simplicity of construction and purity 
luxury will appeal to the more practical 
Davenport brings out t« 
is ‘* Sterling "’ best genuine uph« 
or webbing as in the case of « 
cables, known as Karpen gi 
ment in all its uph« 


sIistery leather 
wdinary upholstered furniture 
saranteed spring Cconstructior 
yistery work. 


KARPEN 
Karpen 


Guaraniced 
Upholstered 
Furniture 
CHICAGO 










Dealers everywhere 


for address of one who does, 
Furniture,’ showing 100 
ting the best genuine leather co 


lesigns, 


TRADE-MARK. 





splendid advantage the beautiful grain 


Karpen’s Virginia Colonial Davenport 


of design will appeal to 
Phe rounded frame work of solid Cuban mahogany in this 
of this justly famed wood. C« 
The springs of Karpen furniture do not rest on wood 

They are supported by steel corrugated 
, such as is specified by the U 


GUARANTEED 
UPHOLSTERED 


is famed for its beauty of design and honesty of construction, 
every piece of which has our trade-mark on the rear right leg. 
sell Karpen G 
ur Sterling Genuine Leather Furniture. If your mentor does not, 
and booklet entitled “ 
and telling ho 
vered furniture 


S. Karpen & Bros., Karpen Bldg., Chicago. Est. 1880. Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture in the World 


sranteed Uph« 





“¥ 


Caution | 


To protect agair 
inferior grades of 
holstery leather a 
leather imitatior 
often sold for leather 
we place our Sterling 
leather trade-mar} 
(shown below) on ever 
piece of leather vere 
furniture we make, and 
request that y« insist 
on seeing this trace 
mark before y« 
chase. Sterling ~ t 
genuine olster 
leather is the « = kind 
that you can depend 
spon, because it is guar 
anteed It is durable, 


being oak tanned by 
slow process; always 
remains soft, pliable 
and rich in texture ; does 
not crack or peel like 
imitations or inferior 
split leathers. 


cultivated tastes. The cushion 


veering 


. 5. Govern- 


FURNITURE 





istered Furniture and 
write 
Genuine Leather 
an be sure of get- 


All of our leather 
furniture has this 
trade-mark also. 


w you < 











BRO-MAN-GEL-ON 


THE ONE PERFECT 
DESSERT JELLY 


NONE AS GOOD 
BETTER- IMPOSSIBLE 


SELLS AT GROCERS 
ILLUSTRATED RECIPE. BOOKLET FREE 
MFRS. STERN & SAALBERG NEW YORK 











The American Wringer Co.’s 
HORSE-SHOE BRAND 


ROYAL 











WRINGER 


WARRANTED 5 YEARS 


Are the best Wringers made. The rolls 
are of the finest quality Para Rubber, which 
last long, wring dry and save the clothes 
and buttons. They have the Patent Guide 
Board which spreads the clothes, and to 
each Wringer is attached the Horse-Shoe 
Warranty Card. Sold Everywhere. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
\ 99 Chambers St., New York ) 
























A magazine devoted to the eme—te 
building, decorating, furnishing, ec« 

nomics. 10 New Studies 11: nthly by Mr. 
Keith, like his designs published in 7Ae 
Ladies’ H. F., 1 ed. Vo., and Pi/grim, 
one of which was built over 600 times. 
All news-stands, 10 cents, $1.00 year. 

Our latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


108 Studies of Sum. Ctgs.,$1.00 138 Cstg.$1600 to 2000, %. 00 


65 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00 150 “‘ 2000 to 2500, 1.00 

20 Practicable Stables, . 50c 138 “ 2500 to$3000, 1.00 
20 D’b’l Houses, Flats,@c.,50c 139 ‘ 3000 to$4000, 1.00 
63 Cottages, lessthan$800,50c 110 ‘“ 4000andup'’d, 1.00 
68 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 
86 ** “$1200 to $1600, 50c 31 Modern b Charches, ¥ . 
ond 












l br vets 
Foner, ’ 
° “ { bain * 


TiN ' 
g00om 4 
4 Ge'5 





corr 





ong ad 2 ——ted 
No. 383, as built in Florida. Cost $1535, Plans $10. 
THE KEITH CoO.,430 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DDING INVITATIONS Announcements 


Printed and Engraved. Latest Stvles. MONOGRAM 
STATIONERY. Best work. 100 Visiting Cards Tic. 
Samples and Valuable Booklet, ** Wedding Ltiquette,”’ 





FREE. 





3. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main St.. Oakland City, Ind. 
to write for our 260-page free book. 
make money with a GIc LAN- 
TERN or STE REOrric ON. 


Tells how men with —— capital can 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N.Y. 








For Twenty-five Cents 


WE WILL SEND 





A Cambric Pattern of this twenty-eight inch 
Battenberg Lice, Grape Centerpiece. (Will send 
Braid, Uhread and Rings for working for $1.50.) 
Illustrated Directions for making 
and Point lace and Silk Embroidery. 


Battenberg 
Also 

One Copy The Modern Priscilla, an Illustrated 
Monthly, devoted to Woman’s Work, House 
Furnishing and Hlouse Keeping. It is authority 
in all departments of Art Needle Work, Oil and 
China Painting. 

Subscription price, 50 cents. If you subscribe 
now for 1903, you will receive FREE the Octo- 
ber, November and December numbers of The 
Priscilla for 1902. Address 


The Modern Priscilla 


120-J-Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 

















DrawnWork and Lace Paper D’Oyleys 


Cheaper than washing, less trouble than linen, neat 


and dainty for serving Ice Cream, ¢ 


akes, kruit, Cheese 
and Crackers. 


5-inch, 60 cents a hundred 
6-inch, 75 cents a hundred 
7-inch 90 cents a hundred 


Chop Holders, 6 dozen 25 cents 

Postage paid. Send name of your dealer. 

Round and oval Lace D’Oyleys, Centre Pieces, 
Fancy Ice Cases and every kind of paper table decora- 
tion. Great variety of patterns in perfect imitation of 
the finest laces and linens. 

Send 10 famps fora rted sample dozen, or Be. for 
three dozen, and our booklet on Artistic Table Decoratior 

MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & CO., Limited 
Paper Table Spe Dept. D, 22 Reade St., NEW YORK 


ee ae 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ot obtainable elsewhere at twice the 


price. Booklet ‘‘ CARD STYLE " FREE! 


claltie 





E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 209, St. Louis, Mo. 
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How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blis- 
ters, and is Not Affected by Gases 





Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to Any Address | 
Absolutely Free 


The cost of painting the house and barn, outbuildings 
and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap paints soon fade, 
peel or scale off and white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often that it is a constant 
expense to keep the bright, clean appearance so desirable 
in the cozy cottage home or the elegant mansion. To 


| 
| 





Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
with Carrara Paint. 


meet the needs of the small purse and at the same time 
give the rich, lasting, protecting effect of a first-class 
paint caused the manufacture of Carrara Paint, and it is 
the best paint for house, barn or fence; for interior or 
exterior work it has no equal. It is smoother, covers 
more surface, brightens and preserves colors, is used 
on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile, and never cracks, 
peels, blisters or chalks ; it does not fade; it outlasts the 
best white lead or any mixed paint and it covers so much 
more surface to the gallon that it is cheaper in the first 
costs than most cheap paints. The following are a few 
of the large users of Carrara Paint. 

The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the 
most magnificent hotels in the world, has used tons and 
tons of the world-famous Carrara Paint. 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany; Chicago Telephone Company; Central Union 
Telephone Company ; Field Museum, Chicago ; Kenwood 
Club, Chicago; Cincinnati Southern; C. & E. 1. R. R. 
Co.; Denver & Rio Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, 
Chicago. 

From railroad box car to elegantly furnished general 
offices of the great railways; from race track fences and 
stables to fancy club house; from plain brick walls and 
stone fences to tin roofs and interior finish of stately 
hotels; from country barn or hay shed or cheap out- 
building to farm residence, suburban home or luxurious 
city residence, Carrara is used because it lasts longer, 
never fades, never cracks, never blisters, never peels, 
covers more surface than the highest priced paints and 
costs less than the cheap mixed paints that injure instead 
of protect. There is but one Carrara. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, General Offices, 556 Carrara 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone having a house 
to paint should send for 50 sample colors, free, of this 
great paint that has stood the most rigid tests for 25 
years, and bear in mind that it is the only paint ever 
manufactured that is backed by a positive guarantee in 
every case. Write today and save half your paint bills 
in the future. 


AN INGERSOLL 
DOLLAR WATCH 


carries far more value than its price represents. 
It keeps accurate time—we guarantee that. It 
can be bought for so little that every boy in the 
United Statescan 
have one, and 
every man who 
wants perfect 
watch service 
should have one. 
Thousands of well-t 
do people irry an 
RSOLL in 

Pogpag 

} 


| 
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dealers 
or e 
ne 
receipt of price. 
BOOKLET FREI 
An exquisite repr 
duction of this Leauti 
ful picture in twelve 
colors, 12 x 20 inches 
in size, will be given 
away with > IN- 
} : a ay with every 
115 FIRST WATCH GERSOLI. Watcel 
Ask any dealer for particulars, or send five cents (nickel) or 
Six cent tamps) extra for mailing i ridlering of us. 


Address Dept. 6 


| 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. | 
67 Cortlandt St., New York City 


Pears’ 


lhe more purely negative soap is 














’ 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 
Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean by a soap with no free fat or 
alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years 


Table Doilies 
and Mats 


By Four Contributors 





NETTED DOILY 


On of the simpler arts in needlework is net- 

ting, which is easy to do and inexpensive in 
the materials required. This pretty design is made 
with number seventy cotton — sixteen stitches over 
one quarter-inch whalebone, four rows over coarse 
knitting-needle; six stitches over every other loop 
— whalebone; eight rows ~— needle; six every other 
loop — whalebone; two rows—needle; skip one, 
net five, continue one round; net three rows. When 
this is done the pattern is darned in with the same 
thread. 





A DAINTY TOILET PIECE 


ATTED rosettes and white linen make a pretty 

combination for a useful doily for the toilet 
table. The rosettes are joined together and then 
buttonholed to the linen with heavy white silk. 
The four larger wheels are joined to the smaller 
ones at regular intervals, completing a verv eftect- 
ive border for a square. As the wheel pattern is 
not new the design may be easily copied by a clever 
worker, The novelty lies in the unique way of plac- 
ing the wheels in the scalloped edges of the linen. 
When laundering press carefully on the wrong side. 





A NEW CROCHET PATTERN 


Or THE many kinds of fancy-work, which are at 

the same time serviceable and pretty, crochet- 
ing is one ot the favorites. The doily illustrated, 
for which number seventy white linen thread was 
used, is simple in design, and may easily be made 
by any one at all familiar with the art of crochet- 


ing. After the article is finished, the laundering is 
the next important part of the work, and this 


should be carefully done in order to keep the 
stitches even and preserve the circularshape. Press 
while damp on the wrong side with a hot iron. 





THREE PRETTY TABLE MATS 


HE possessor of a highly polished dining-room 
table should use every precaution to prevent 
marks or scratches upon its mirrorlike surface, and 
the use of asbestos is most effective in preventing 
heat marks from hot dishes. 

This little set of three mats made of white linen, 
and embroidered in white and green, are left; open 
on one side, into which two sheets of asbestos may 
be slipped. The larger mat is nine inches by six, 
and the small ones are six inches square. 
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» COLORED LINEN 
DOILIES 


A Rare Article and the Latest 
Thing in Home Decoration 
Including Embroidery Lessons Free 
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POPPY No, 276 





CARNATION No, 275 


AMERICAN BEAUTY No, 277 


Richardson's Colored Linen Doilies are the most popular designs ever shown in this country. (Brown, Green, Blue and 
White Linen.) Do not soil easily and are now all the rage. They are the latest thing in Doilies ond eaten a beautiful harmony 
of colors. These Doilies are made from the finest thread German Linen, stamped with the Richardson most exquisite 
designs ready to work, with full instructions and course of lessons by the world-renowned art embroiderer, Prof. Tsuneo 
Takahashi, of Tokio, Japan. Also pattern in colors, showing the exact effect of every thread. Our system is a new one; 
it makes it impossible for even a child to err in doing the work. Our unusual offer is to send you free 
any one of the above doilies with full instructions for working, also information on our cash premiums. 
We make but one fair condition, viz.: that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only Richardson's Silks when you 
work out the design, or if you are unable to find our silks at your dealers you agree to write us. Address, inclosing 10 cents 
to cover registration and postage on either one of the designs selected. Take your choice. Write to-day. Order 


design by number, stating color desired. 
Dept. C, RICHARDSON SILK CO. 220 to 224 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


To dressmakers and ladies who use Spool Silk, send us 10c. for color card showing every shade manufactured. 


NOTE — Richardson Silks received the Grand Prize in competition with the world at Paris Exposition in 1900, 

























Supreme 
| Tent 
Kniehts 











A SPLENDID SHOWING. 


Consider the advantages of a fraternal order so strong numerically, 
and financially, with benefit features so comprehensive, and at a 
nominal cost. 
Membership July 1, 1902 - - - - 290,077 
New Members, past six months - . . - 36,283 
; Benefits paid January to July - - - $1,367,130.16 
Cash and Invested Funds. - : : $1,879,076.95 
Gain in Surplus, past six months — - - $277,898.07 


4,300 TENTS IN 50 STATES AND PROVINCES 
General Offices: Port Huron, Mich, 
D. P. MARKEY, Supreme Commander G. J. SIEGLE, Supreme Record Keeper 
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The Newest TALCUM 


Most Fascinating 


FLINCH 
nore sole, CARD GAME 


More scientific than Whist 
Old and Young are Captivated 


ENNENS 
(9008 May T: 





Alositive Relief see — 
Chapped Hands, Chafing 






















Organize or join a FLINCHE Club. It has 
caught the popular fancy. A pack of fun. An and all afflictions of the 
evening of innocent amusement for 50 Cents. J skin. ‘A little higher in price, 
Ask your stationer for a pack of FLINCH perhaps, than worthless sub- 





cards and instructions or send 50 cents direct to 


FLINCH CARD CO. 
122 South Burdick St. 


Stitutes, but a reason for it.’’ De- 

nn lightful after shaving. Sold every- 

fll amos where, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 100 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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Get Mennen's 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 




















S s 1 Off To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE 
pecia er into new homes, and that every JOURNAL 
reader may see the high character of our work, we will send to 
any address, for only 25 cents, a specimen copy, with two beauti 


"3 “ee” “ice 
House Gown 


ful companion pictures — Roses and Violets — each 8x 35 inches 
These two studies alone sell for $1.00 

8 ial Subscription Offer — For $2.00 you will get THE ART BY MAIL 
INTERCHANGE for six mos., beginning Oct., 1902, and we will 


send you free the Nos. from April to Sept. (1902), thus giving you a 
full year for only $2.00 (regular price being $4.00). We want every 
one to become subscribers to this most practical home and art mag 
azine, and for this reason make such an unusual half-price offer. 
All the superb color and other supplements will be included. For 
$4.00, if sent now, we will enter your name on our books for 1903 
and send you free all Nos. complete for 1902 —two full years (1902 
and 190%) for only $4.00. To secure advantage of these offers 
mit direct to us without delay. Illustrated Catalogue free, 


with all the style, distinction 
and fit of au expensive costume. 
Made up ina variety of colors and 
designs of cloth. Postpaid for 
almost the cost of materials. 


\ 

; $1.98 

. Jacket front, collar and cuffs of 

P solid color, large tie, full loose 
\ back, extra fullskirt. Entiré gar- 

ment trimmed with heavy braid. 

Send bust and waist measure and 

skirt length. 


> TRUE MFG. CO., Waterbury, Vt. 


Squals are raised in one month, bring dig 
prices. Eager market. Astonishing profits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Use your 
spare time profitably. Small space and capi- 
tal. lleve is something worth looking into. 
Facts given in oor FREE BOOK, * How 
to Make Money With Squabs.”’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2 A Friend Street Boston, Mass. 


Teach your children to use me— Youth’s and child’s size. 
Sold Only in a Yellow Box 


EAS 

















f; por A “ie . J 
THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West 18th Street, New York 
. . . . 
Before deciding where to 
California Resort spend the winter write for 
free illustrated booklet about California’s most attract 


ive winter resort, situated in nature’s health- giving 
wonderland; Mineral water and baths, 


BYRON HOT SPRINGS, Byron Hot Springs P. 0., California 


We want to tell 

you of the durable 

and sanitary wall 

coating, ALABAS.- 
TINE i 


‘, and of the beautiful effects that you can get without using 
omines. Write for free information 
#5 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











poisonous paper or glue ka 
ALABASTINE 















for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 


Hristles in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet,” Tooth Truths.” 







Adults’ 35 Youths’ 25e. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’ 


FLORENCE MPG. CO., 110 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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READY TO RECEIVE 


for the first time and “ make her bow ” to society 
Her father knows why he chooses as his gift to her 


“ THE FOUR HUNDRED” 
DUEBER- pean 
HAMPDEN TO THE 
WATCH - 


se 


” 


It is because he has always 
worn a Dueber-Hampden “ John 
Hancock" Movement and he 
knows the quality which goes 
into these famous watches 
Besides there is no other ladies’ 
watch made which shows the 
artistic care in designing and 
the beauty of the “ Four 
Hundred.” 


THE CARE 
OF A 
WATCH 

A most entertaining 
booklet. Will give 
you valuable informa 
tion and save you an 
noyance and repair 
bills We send it with 
catalogue upon request 
DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH COMPANY 
16 SOUTH ST., CANTON, OHIO 


WOODS 8 LOGAN'S 
MEDICATED WOOL COMFORTS 
























When You Buy a Comfort i 


Ask for Woods & Logan’s—tlie 
comfort made on hygienic princi- 
ples. Soft, warm and fleecy. Made 
in one piece. Will wash and keep 
its shape and color. 





Woods & Logan's Com- 
forts are sold in sizes to fit any 
bed by leading dry-goods and 
department stores. Made by 


WOODS & LOGAN 


Germantown, Pa. 











It Isn’t Heavy 


Weighs but 4 Pounds 
Only $2 Delivered 







Bolster 
Roll 


gives that chic 
finish and dress 
to the bed in day- 
time. It is a cylinder 
of corrugated multi-ply | | 
paper, easy to handle, wonder- | | 
fully strong, never wears out. Cover with | | 
lace or other material to match the spread. 


Almost every good dealer from Maine to California has 
them; if your local dealer cannot supply you, write us, 
stating width of your bed, enclose express or money order 
for $2: we will ship an Acme Koll and pay the charges to 
any express point on or east of the Mississippi River. 
Money back if you want it. 


Our handsome book “ Dainty Bedrooms” tells all 
about it. Mailed free on request. 


H. & D. PAPER CO., 821 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio 














HAIR GOODS 
Perfect For Ladi 
Fitting WIGS end Henthemen 
Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switehes 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers, 
Illus. Catalog Free. 


KF. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 





| embroider by hand, 


A Rug Made From Rags 


By H. L. Clay 


T any pieces of old material which you 
may have, whether they be of cotton, 
silk or wool, into strips about half an 
inch wide, and sew them together, hit or 
miss; then wind them into balls. 
With a large crochet needle, made out of a piece of 
hickory or hard wood planed smoothly, make a loop 
with one end of the strip, then crochet’ a single loop 
with the needle, wrap the strip around the needle 
, then crochet another loop. This will make 
three stitches on the needle. Then wrap the strip 
around the needle again and bring the stitch 
through all the loops. This wiil leave one stitch 
upon the needle. Repeat and crochet, going round 
and round until you get the rug the size you want 
it. Begin by crocheting twice in the same hole; to 
widen go three times in the same hole, about four 
times each time you go around the circle. 

These mats may be made round, square or 
oblong, and will be found most useful for rooms 
which have polished floors, or for floors which are 
covered with matting. They are also invaluable 
for a kitchen, as they may be so easily taken up 
and shaken. 

When the rug is finished the end of the strip of the 
material must be sewed down with strong thread 
so that the crocheting will not ravel. 





once 


one 


A Quick Way to Mend 


By Mrs. Arthur D. Bissell 


ITH very little practice all sorts of mending 
W may be done on a two-threaded sewing- 
machine without turning the work at all, by 
placing the article under the presser-foot and sewing 
forward across the tear or the thin place. When 
at the point where the work would ordinarily be 
turned, lift the presser-foot ever so little with the 
right hand, and with the left pull the work gently 
and steadily toward you without stopping the 
machine at all. Sew backward to the point where 
you started from. ‘Then release the presser-foot 
with the right hand and sew toward you again until 
it is time to reverse. By this means you gradually 
move over a long tear, with the right side of the 
article resting on the table of the machine, and on 
your Jap. 
For table linen or lace curtains I use the embroid- 


ery hoop in connection with the machine. I first 
lace the tear together with long, loose stitches, 
| using number eighty or one hundred thread. I then 


take an embroidery hoop and push under the presser- 
foot of the machine the outer hoop of the embroid- 
ery frame, so that when resting on the table of the 
machine it describes a circle around the needle. I 
next put on top the torn article, and press it gently 
down into position just as though I were about to 
only the hoop is under the 
machine needle. I then begin at the end of the tear 
and sew across it, then reverse the stitches by rais- 
ing the foot slightly with the right hand while 
drawing the cloth toward me with the left, until I 
am back on the starting side again. I repeat this 
process until I have mended quite’ across the 
embroidery hoop; then I litt the inner hoop enough 
to move a new section of linen into the outside 
hoop, and press the inner hoop into place again, 
continuing as before. I use number ninety thread 
for nice table linen. 

To mend a ragged buttonhole in the back of a 
starched and freshly ironed shirt, moisten the but- 
tonhole with two or three drops of water. As soon 
as it is damp and soft put the torn place under the 
machine needle, and sew back and forth, without 
turning, until the end of the band is whole again. 
Let dry, and it is ready for indefinite use. 

Mend the torn scallops of Hamburg embroider 
ies in the same way, only it is not necessary to 
dampen them. 

For a small boy’s trousers’ seats this method of 
mending has no equal. Baste a good thick patch 
on the wrong side. Place in machine, with ragged 
side up, then stitch up and down until all the thin 
part is well covered. Literally, you can mend a 
pair of trousers while the small boy waits if you 
will learn not to turn your work. 


oh 
To Hold Safety-Pins 
By Caroline Hamilton Clark 


AKE a piece of fancy silk —~a Dresden design 
will be prettiest——twelve inches long and 
eight inches wide, and a piece of white satin 

the same size; baste lightly to each piece of silk a 
piece of cotton batting the same size. Sprinkle 
the cotton generously with violet sachet powder, 
and fold all evenly together so that the silks are on 
the outside. Take satin ribbon of the color pre- 
dominating in the fancy silk and about an inch and 
a quarter wide, and bind all four edges neatly 
together, mitering the corners and joining the rib- 
bon neatly under one of the miterings. 

Stick the white satin side full of black and white 
safety-pins of different sizes, placing them in rows. 
Fold in three folds, and on the edge of the ribbon 
of the last fold sew on a piece of the satin ribbon 
the same as the binding, long enough to go around 
and tie in a pretty bow holding all together. This 
case, being very compact, will make a most useful 
addition to one’s traveling-bag. 


dh 
Fora Photograph 
By Jane Benson 


VERY attractive frame for a photograph may 
be made by drawing two circles, each eight 
inches in diameter, on a three-cent sheet of 

Bristol-board. In the centre of one draw another 
circle three inches in diameter and cut it out care- 
fully. On the other cut a slit for inserting the 
photograph. Punch holes at equal distances around 
the centre and edge three-quarters of an inch 
apart, and three-eighths of an inch from the edge. 
Lace baby-ribbon through the holes around the 
centre, and then place the circles together and lace 
the edge holes in the same manner. For a hanger 
use the ribbons tied in a bow at the top. Double 
lacing is pretty. It will take about three yards of 
baby-ribbon to make one of these frames, and one 
sheet of the Bristol-board. 
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“Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work. 
>", 


Are you a slave to housework ? 


GOLD DUST 


has done more than anything else to emancipate women from the back- 


breaking burdens of the household. 


house — pots, pans, 
and worry. 


dishes, clothes and woodwork. 


It cleans everything about the 
Saves time, money 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 


St. Louis, Montreal, 


San Francisco 


Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 





Tone’s Jamaica Ginger 


makes the best ginger-bread just as ‘Vone’s spices 
produce best results when the flavor depends on the 
intelligently used, is 


Jone’s Jamaica Ginger, 
in delicious flavoring. 


TONE’S SPICES 


retaining packapyes 


Bulk spice 


are alw 
and are guaranteed pure. 


always 
spice, 
a revelation 


ays in ten-cent flavor 


ave dangerously adulterated 


We will send 


Mrs. Hiller’s $150.00 we Recipe Free 


SAMPLE FREE 


| for the 
ive 


a coon ipe it 
he dues not sell Tone’s 4 


with enough of Tones Jdamaten 
Ginger to make it, te i 
hale 5 obhvoei 


gether with 
grocer, providing 


We are willing to send prepaid a ten-cent package of 
any of ‘Tone’s ground spices 


Shot Pepper 
Penang Cloves 
Allspice 


White Pepper 
Mustard 
Paprien 


Cayenne Pepper 
African Ginger daumalea Ginget 
Salvon Ciinamon 


Crystal Cream Tartar 


Vowdered Sage 


Powdered Mace 


Powdered Nutmeg 


for ten cents in stamps if your grocer does not 


keep them. Write 
*"Tone’s Spicy ‘Talks L, 


for the 


recipe cook booklet, 


> today. 
TONE BROTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa 





PSAIGON CINNAM 








TRADE MARK 


One Dozen Macey Loops 
F R E On Each 


Card 
Macey Hook & Eye Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Dutch Cocoa 





is recognized as the standard by which all other cocoas 
are compared, and Holland's best production is 


Bensdorp’ 
roe sven COCOA 


It is justly celebrated among 
discriminating people through 
out the world for its 


Rich and Delicate 
Flavor 


Your grocer will supply 
it #f you insist. 


Royal 
Dutch 






(Always in Yellow Wrapper) 


If he hasn’t it, send his 
name and three 2-cent 
stamps for enough for 2 
cups. Booklet of Recipes, 
alsotwo dainty Delft Blue 


Panels, Dutch FREE 
Views, mounted, 


Address Department 1 


“IT's DUTCH.” 


S. L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
A Trial Can (12 to 15 Cups) sent for Ten Cents 

















Baby’s Comfort 
Mother’s Joy 


The Acme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender is light, loose and 
elastic, and obviates the ne- 
cessity of binding the diaper 
tightly around the baby's 
body, and, at the same time, 
holds it well up; while its 
yb elasticity allows the baby 
free use of its limbs. It is 
thoroughly washable and 
never wears out. 

The Acme Shoulder Diaper 
Suspender takes all pressure 
oft the child's hips while 
its bones are soft and com- 
pressible, 






thereby allowing 
proper development. It is 
endorsed by leading physi- 
cians, a few of whom are: 
Dr. P. H. Reiche, Dr. Robt. 
T. Wilson and Dr. John B 
Hart. For sale at Dry- Soods 


The Old Way 
¥ Stores, or send 25 cents t 
KEYS, COLLIER & TILLARD, 88 Leonard Street, New York 

















* CAPSHEAF 


THE STIFF STRONG 
_COILLESS 


CANNOT CATCH 
IN FABRIC 


Will not pull out in use 
MADE IN ALL SIZES—NICKEL PLATED AND BLACK 


JUDSON PIN CO. MF’'GR’'sS 
OCHE STER.N.Y. 
Senda rostal Carat © 101 FRANKLIN ST. NEW YORK 
oR RE & AMPL 
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Train the Form 


in childhood to grow with natural 
grace; to grow in easy comfert; 
to grow to the state of womanhood 
with an inheritance of beauty and 


of health. 
To Wear a 


FERRIS 
sense WAIST 


SENSE 


is to look better and feel better. 
A garment in which beauty has 
not been sacrificed for health; in 
which health has not been en- 
dangered for the sake of beauty. 

Made in shapes to fit every form. 
Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Be sure you get the genu- 
ine, with the name in red letters 
on every waist. 


PTHE FERRIS BOOK sent free on request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 








M. PHILIPSBORN 


Renowned all over the world for latest styles and 
lowest prices 


Allthe new models and the latest fads are illus 
trated iv our Fall and Winter 


Catalogue No. 318 
Cloaks, Suits, Waists, Skirts, Furs, etc. 
NOW READY IT IS FREE 
To stylish women who do not care to pa 


travagant pr HE Sa leant CAT- 
ALOGUE IS INDISPENSABLE 





A Beautiful Black 
Mercerized Silk Waist 


trimmed with tucks, buttons 
and straps in Bayacere effect. 
Looks exactly like genuine 
silk and wears better. Sent 
anvwhere by mail. 
PREPAID. . . 98c 
An Equally Good Bargain 
SPECIAL MONTE 
CARLO JACKET 
from imported model; 31 in. 
long, of fine black English 
_ adcloth; trimmed with black silk braid; 
ront and back; extra fine silk stitching %; lined 
van gu aranteed satin to match $20. 00 
You cannot buy it elsewhere for less than $40.00. 
Samples and measurement blanks sent on request. 


M. PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State St., Chicago 
AGENTS WANTED 


VORWERK’S 
Patent Collar Stiffening 


Or gD 





double pleated 














turn-down col- 
lars. Circular 
woven , Shaped for 
the neck, will not 
crease or unravel. 















The only prac- 
tical collar inter- 
lining in use. 


Ask your Dry- 
Goods Merchant, 
or write to 


A, STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers 
452 Broadway, New York 


DOLL-STANDS 


Made in six sizes, to support dolls from 3% to 42 inches in 
height. Doll Parties, Doll Weddings or other doll func- 
tions need our stands to be a co mmplete success. No. 3, tin, 
for 16 to 24 inch dolls, 65c.; nic kel-plated, 90c. No 4, 
bronze, for 24 to 36 inch dolls, $1.25; nickel plated, $1.75 
Express charges prepaid. Catalogue free 


BUTLER DOLL-STAND CO., 132 W. Lake Street, CHICAGO 











For standing or | 


Eating Sensible 
Breakfasts 








heavy work. To the scientist it is 
always apparent that a rest must 
followa meal. During digestion, espe- 





| cially as the food enters the stomach, the circulation 


there is increased. If hard labor is going on at the 
same time how can the blood carry nutrition to the 
muscles and do its full duty to the stomach? One 
or the other must suffer, and it is usually the 
stomach; so that taking a heavy breakfast and going 
immediately from the meal to heavy work is equiva- 
lent to making a lunch-basket of one’s stomach. 
One class of people tell you that they must have 


breakfast as soon as possible after rising or they | 


have a faint, nauseated feeling. So much the 
greater necessity for their not going to the breakfast- 
table. The faint, nauseated condition is not a sign 


| of hunger, but a sign of an illy cared for, overfed 


stomach. A cup of hot water, or a cup of half 
milk and half coffee, with a rest of two hours and a 
half, would probably save such people from many 
a spell of sickness in later years. 


Persons suffering from indigestion or malnutri- 
tion who are compelled to do hard mental work 
during the morning hours find it very trying to have 
the blood centring around the stomach when it is 
needed in the brain. If they would only take a 
light, very easily digested meal they would find that 
the stomach now and then needs a vacation. Entire 
abstinence from food is not to be insisted upon 
unless in cases of special feeding, but let the foods 
which are taken be light, sightly, nutritious and 
easily digested —as a little fruit with a small bowl 
of well-cooked cereal, and perhaps four or five table- 
spoonfuls of cream, eaten slowly. An_ easily 
digested breakfast would consist of half a pint of 
hot milk sipped slowly, or two-thirds of a cup of 
milk with one-third coffee (for those who do not 
like milk), or a cup of hot water, or two soft- 
boiled eggs and a piece of toast, or a cup of well- 
made cocoa, or chocolate and toast after the dish 
of fruit, omitting the cereal; or, in cold weather, a 
bit of broiled bacon with an egg and brown bread. 
Coffee taken with a cereal is very apt to produce 
fermentation, and the result is sour stomach. 
This, frequently repeated, creates serious results. 


People who cannot take a cereal will find meat and | 


fruits Jess liable to disagree with them than meat 
and starchy foods. 

Where a very light breakfast is taken the noon- 
day meal should be nutritious and taken just on the 
hour of noon. <A soup should precede the meal, as 
it will tone the stomach for the food that is to fol- 
low. In this connection I have had in mind the 
person who takes a good, comfortable, well-arranged 
dinner at night. Those who go to bed after a light 
supper will find the stomach quite empty in the 
morning, and they will need, after a cup of hot 
water, a dish of fruit, a bow] of well-cooked cereal, 
a lightly broiled chop or two soft-boiled eggs and a 
slice of toast, or whole wheat bread. 


The man who retires at nine o’clock should have 
his dinner at five. As our business methods pro- 
hibit this way of living, the next choice for this 
class is a noonday dinner, a light meal at night, 
and a more substantial breakfast. The man who 
eats a dinner well proportioned, served in courses, 
at six or half past, will find a light breakfast all! 
that is necessary. Most persons have been brought 
up to think it necessary to eat three good meals a 
day, which few Americans can do for any length of 
time. To prick up the stomach, to bring the gas- 
tric secretions in that it may receive the food ina 
welcome condition in the morning, an *‘ appetizer’’ 
in the shape of the juice of one or two oranges is 
taken, or other acid fruits. At dinner, condiments, 
or large quantities of salt, are eaten. The irrita- 
tion these create we call “ appetite.’’ 

It must be understood that the lack of appetite is 
Nature’s way of telling us that we should not eat. 
Those who insist on eating without appetite live 
for a while, but go about their daily toil with 
languid movements and an expression of stern duty, 
making every one around them feel that life is a bur- 
den rather thana pleasure. This class also go from 
place to place wishing for new dishes, new ideas, 
new ways of dressing the ordinary things they are 
so tired of eating. Their sense of taste has gotten 
into revolt, and to keep the appetite at all alert new 
and highly seasoned dishes must be constantly con- 
cocted. The oyster cocktail, enough to ruin the 
finest stomach, is seen on their tables. A natural 
appetite to them is but a remembrance of childhood. 
Their names swell the list of sufferers from dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism, gout, Bright’s disease, bilious- 
ness and ‘* sick headaches.’’ 


Hlow many children have been put into prema- 
ture invalidism by being made to eat a heavy break- 
fast before going to school. A raw egg separated, 


beaten until light, and four or five tablespoonfuls | 
meat and | 
potatoes are not good for a delicate stomach at | 


of cream might be taken easily, but 
breakfast-time. People occupying sedentary posi- 
tions will find a quarter of an apple or half of a 
very ripe banana sliced, or any one of the sub-acid 
fruits, with two tablespoonfuls of a well-cooked 
cereal, either rice, oatmeal, or one of the light 
preparations of wheat, with four tablespoonfuls of 
cream, a very satisfying morning meal. A cup 
of cereal coffee may follow, or a cup of half milk 
and half ordinary well-made French coffee. Those 
who do not need to work will find the coffee and 
milk, without sugar, quite enough. 
The laborer need only increase the 
foods, not necessarily change their character. He 
does not require a different diet, only a larger 
quantity. In France and in Germany, where men 
do exceedingly hard work, the first meal of the 
morning consists of half a pint of milk with half a 
pint of well-made coffee and two rolls. At eleven 
o’clock they take lunch, and then at one they have 
the first meal of the day. Under such circum- 
stances they find it quite easy, year in and year out, 
to keep in good health, under hard labor, with the 
long working hours to which they are subjected in 
those countries. The American workman, with his 
heavy breakfast, is constantly complaining of his 
work and asking for shorter hours; he needs them, 
as it requires much labor to digest his food, and he 
cannot possibly give his efforts in two directions. 


amount of 


» T IS difficult to remove the erroneous idea | 
that a heavy meal is necessary before | 
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We Build Comfortable Homes 
for Your Feet 


If you want solid comfort wear our well-known 
stockings. Remember to ask your dealer for the 


Black Cat Brand 


It’s easy —try it. 
easy on your feet. 
Stockings than any other brand in the world. 


Our extra heavy Triple Knee (number 15) 
Boy’s Stockings wear three times 


Easy to remember—more 
More people wear Black Cat 


longer than the ordinary kind. 
We make every style, best kind, 
for men, women or children, at 
25c per pair 
Chicago-Rockford Hosiery Co. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 

















ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


The MUNSING 
UNDERWEAR 


The best made, best fit- 
ting, most comfort- 
able, durable and 
satisfactory un- 
derwear at popu- 
lar prices that 
modern machin- 
ery and_ skilled 
labor can produce. 


saa It gives a maximum of comfort at a 
minimum of expense, combining perfection 
of fit and finish with reasonableness of 
| || price, There is no other high grade un- 
derwear so inexpensive and there is no 
other low priced underwear so good. Made 
in fourteen styles and sixteen different 
qualities. For complete information as to 
styles, sizes, fabrics and prices, address 
THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 
279 Lyndale Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn, 


Wear McGee Underskirts 


No. 151 






























and have the style, 
This grace and comfort of 
Satine perfect-fitting under- 
Skirt ~~ pea the cost 
. 0 ailor- made gar- 
with two mnents—the McGee Ad- 
pleated justable Yoke does it. 
ruffles Five minutes spent 
and the first time you put 
three on the skirt, in shaping 
rows of the yoke to your figure, 
. permanently insures a 
ruching, perfect fit. 
$225 No strings or laces 
to stretch, break or 
— come untied, 
Give 
measure If “ ; 
no dealer in your 
and town sells McGEE 
length skirts, we will send 


wanted. you one On Approval 
—no money in ad- 
vance —and if not en- 
tirely sat- 
isfactory, 
return it 
at our ex- 
pense. 
Write today 
for our beau- 
, tiful illustrated 
booklet — FREE 


Our label on every skirt, 








MANUFACTURED BY 


McGee Bros, 


Jackson. Mich. 


PATENTED 


Address McGUE BROTHERS COMPANY 
800 Main Street Jackson, Mich. 


















BALL AND SOCKET 


Garment Fastener 
For Waists and Dresses 


Better than 
Button or llook 
und-Kye. It 
holds tight and is 
easily manipula 
ted. Neat and 
hidden 
view. 

We originated 
this fastener, 
which has been 
cheaply imitated. 
To get the GENUINE, 


from 


which are STRONG and 
PERFECT, be sure that 
our trade-mark is) on 
every card of fasteners, 
If your dealer hasn't them, 
send his name and 2-cenl 
stamp for samples, or 6 cents for trial set. 


THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO, 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


























eo {R, J] og | 
RUGS and r 
foorrains BY MAIL 


Can be Selected at Your Own Fireside 
from pattern plates Letter than ata store. We 
sell carpets at wholesale prices and make 
them up ready to lay. Our book, giv- 
ing full information, with large as- 
sortment of pattern plates, showing 
carpets in actual colors,sent free on 
request. We pay the freight. 

The Russell Carpet Company 
260 Franklin St. 
Chicago 








LADIES! "E852 Bs" 
@ Invisible Eyes 
take the place of silk loops, and make a 
flatseam., The Triangular ends keep 
the stitches firm and the Eye from 
turning over. Ideal for Plackets. 


It’s in the TRIANGLE ‘ 


2 doz. Eyes 5c; with Spring Hox ks 
1c. Black or White. Sizes No.1, 2 
3 and 4. For sale at all stores, or 
by mail. Beware of imitations, and see that our trade 
mars, “Italn the Triangle,” is on every package 


PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia 


Prer’s 
Invistece Eve 





TRADE MARK RE 
PAT. WAY 7, 1886 1.27, tee 
















a 
Lindsay 
FELT BUTTON 


and Self-locking 
ADJUSTABLE LOOP 


Hose 
Supporter 


Felt finished buttons with 
the adjustable loop will 
not tear the finest lace or 
silk stockings. lasten- 
jugs cannot slip. For 
sale by all dealers. 
Sample pair sent by 
mail on receipt of 
25 cents. 


343 Broadway 
New York 


Established 
1870. 


“Mum” 


is the word to say when you want that 
beautiful snow-white cream that takes 
all the odor out of perspiration. 

** Vum’’ has no odor of its own — does 
not kill one odor with another — but 
chemically neutralizes all odors of the 
body, whether from perspiration or 
other causes. 

25c¢ by mail postpaid, 
and department-stores. 

MUM MANUFACTURING CO Philadelphia 


SHORTHAND 
BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, 
etc., taught by mail or no 


charges. POSITIONS secured. 10,000 stu- 
dents. Booklet free. Add. Dept. 57 


DRAUGHON'’'S BUS. COL., Nashville, Tenn. 


STAMMERING 


permanently cured. Send for catalog and fall rates. 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
507 McDonough Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 











or at drug- 














successfully 
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Boys’ Suits and 
Overcoats 


Style A— Norfolk Suit, 
All-wool Cheviot — mix 
tures, overplaids or solid 
navy blue. All 
taped and reénforced. 


seams 


Sizes 5 to 15 years. In- 
cluding extra 
pair of trousers. 
Special, ... 


$5 








Style A 
Style B—Boy’s 


Overcoat, All-wool 
Oxford Frieze, vel- 
vet collar, well 
lined. Made by ex- 
perienced boys’ tai- 
lors. Sizes 

5 to 16 years. $5 
Special,. . 

Send your name for 
our Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, No. 101 A, 
whichis now ready. It 





Btyle B will be mailed Free. 
STERN BROTHERS 
West Twenty-Third Street NEW YORK 











The Midshipman Coat 


Anew, stylish and service- 
able garment for little fel- 
lows —one they will be 
glad towear. Designed 
in detail by experts and 
guaranteed as to work- 
manship and quality. 
By watching our adver- 
tisements you can 
keep up with the 
latest styles in 
juvenile clothing. 


Our garments all 
bear this label sewed 
on the inside pocket. 









The Midshipman Coat 
Made of All-Wool Navy Blue 


Full lines of our 
clothing are car- 
ried by all the best 
clothiers and de- 
partment stores 


Kersey. Has half-belt in back. 
Sleeve and bottom of coat has 
six rows of silk stitching. Em- 
broidered silk design on 

sleeve. Brass ae. © throughout the 
Sizes 2/4 to 8 yrs. Price 6.50 United States. 
Every mother should send for our free booklet 
showing the newest styles in children’s attire. 


ALSBERG, MORITZ & CO, 


Wholesale Clothiers to the American Youth, 


20 and 22 Waverly Place, New York City 














is no tad. It is simply thoroughly 
good underwear, made in the best 
manner and of the best materials the 
world affords. 

Several weights and qualities, all 
of sterling value and made just right 
for all sizes of grown people and 
children. 

Sold by principal dealers in New York 

. and all large cities. 

. / not by yours, write to 
*~ ROOT’S UNDERWEAR 
. 3 Greene St. 
New York 








BUY DIRECT OUR FABRICS— Fine 
Worsted Cheviots, Black 

aud Colors (for Ladies and 

You pay Children); Broad-cloths, 


but one profit Venetians and Skirtings, in 


any lengths desired, 








Samples sent on request. Express paid to all points east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, on and over 24 yards. 


H. C. Anderson, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 



















Apis LADIES, present your church with an 
A: hry 1 INDIVIDUAL itwill be always 
eet COMMUNION "icibered. 
C -F - yy rite for ir 
‘(= a 7 SERVICE formation. PP Mond 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Drawer 32, Lima, 0. 








A Boy’s Birthday Supper | 


By Eliza Sutphen Paull 


esay yeaa si 
gee on ot 


BO ENTERTAIN her son’s friends upon 
his birthday a boy’s mother recently 
arranged a novel supper for his six- 
teenth anniversary. 

The table decorations were selected 
and arranged with the idea of catching 
the boys’ fancies and of paying compliment to their 
club—a select and secret society called ‘‘ The 
Triple Alliance,’’ with the shamrock leaf as its 
symbol. Green was therefore selected for the dec- 
orating color. Crinkled green tissue-paper was 
employed in various ways as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for ribbon. In the middle of the table was a 
large shamrock, formed by outlining the leaf upon 
the cloth with a broad strip of the green paper 
caught here and there into place with small pins 
concealed under the tiny folds. In the centre of 
the shamrock stood a candelabra bearing white 
candles with green shades. 

Pretty place cards had been easily and quickly 
made by tracing the trifoliate leaf upon cardboard, 
cutting it out and making a deep border around of 
the green, held in place by a little paste. The 








white space remaining afforded room for writing 
' 


the name and date. 

It was a happy surprise to find at the caterer’s 
shamrock pasteboard boxes, and one of these con- 
taining salted almonds adorned each place. 

When the hour for supper arrived the host’s 
mother welcomed the boys and led them out to the 
dining-room. Here they were left by themselves to 
enjoy the first course of oranges. ‘The hostess then 
reappeared, and, presenting each boy with a pad 
and pencil, explained the plan for the supper. 
Each course was to be represented by objects passed 
previous to the course, the boys guessing the dishes 
thus represented and recording their conclusions, 
but keeping them secret until the end of the supper. 
The pads bore the following menu : 


Oranges; Soup, Accessories; Meat, Vegetables, 
Accessories; Dessert, Cake, Fruit; Drinks. 


The objects from which the boys were to guess 
were passed under the table, one at a time. Each 
article, brought in under a napkin, was examined 
by the boys in turn, it being held under the table. 
When the last boy had finished his examination 
with a moment allowed for recording his guess, all 
the pads were turned upside down and the articles 
symbolized brought in by the servant. The follow- 
ing were the representations and dishes: 

Second course — A small stuffed chicken: chicken 
soup. Accessories—A pair of nutcrackers: crackers. 

Third course—A_ block of wood with edge 
chopped in several places, the thin pieces removed by 
chopping; two capital “ P’s’’ cut out to render the 
shape apparent and tied together with a tiny rib- 
bon: Chops; chips and peas. Accessories ~ Three 
rolls of paper; a heavy cane; a picture, passed on a 
plate, of a wild-looking goat: Rolls; bread (the 
staff of life); butter. 

Fourth course — Two pictures side by side of boys 
skating on a pond, and a pan which a kitten was 
endeavoring to reach —. the pictures were all cut from 
advertisements and pasted on cardboard; two nota- 
ble dates, 1492, 1776, written on stiff paper, and 
the fingers of a lady’s glove: Ice cream; dates; 
lady-fingers. The lady-fingers were the surprise 
and joke of the occasion. A lady’s old kid glove 
had been cut across the palm just below the fingers, 
the fingers stuffed tightly with cotton, and the kid 
at the bottom sewed together to serve as a founda- 
tion. The whole was then moistened and placed 
on ice in the refrigerator. By the time they were 
needed the fingers were cold and clammy enough to 
mystify any one. 

Drinks — The advertisement of two firms pasted 
on a card, and the chemical formula, H,O, written 
on another: Cocoa; water. The water had, of 
course, been in use throughout the meal, but this 


| was a Signal for refilling the glasses. 


At the end of the supper the boy having the 
largest number of correct guesses received a box of 
candy. This Birthday Supper entertained the boys 
for at least an hour and a half. 


Gy 


A Woman’s Club Banquet 


By Frances Wheeler Smith 
AS A RULE organizations of women in the 


smaller towns have very little money which 

can be used for purposes purely social. Yet 
once a year, at least, they would be glad to givea 
banquet which would be worthy, in all its details 
and appointments, of the highest type of the social 
life of the community. How to do this, and keep 
the tickets at such a price that every member will 
feel able to attend with her husband or other friend, 
has puzzled more than one board of managers. 

The problem was solved in the following manner 
by a woman’s club of fifty members: A committee 
of two, of which one was the president, had general 
oversight of the affair. This committee arranged 


for a place in which to hold the banquet, and | 


appointed eight committees of two ladies each, 
which were to be responsible for setting the tables, 
after dividing them into eight sections. Each com- 
mittee was instructed to furnish its own linen, 
silver and china for its section, except plates and 
cups, which were loaned by a dealer. These being 
of semi-porcelain, with a delicate design in green 
and white, lent themselves very satisfactorily to the 
color scheme of green and white, the club colors. 

The menu was placed in the hands of the local 
caterer, who was able to furnish it with profit to 
herself, in consideration of the fact that she had no 
care of the tables, dishes or serving, outside of the 
kitchen. The waitresses were young daughters and 
friends of the club members, who furnished with 
their pretty light dresses nu small addition to the 
decorative features. 

The menu was as follows: 


Mushroom and Oyster Paté; Lettuce Sandwiches; 
Pressed Chicken Sandwiches; Creamed Pota- 
toes, French Peas; Olives, Biscuits and Butter, 
Pickles; Nut Salad, Cheese Wafers; Ice 
Cream, Assorted Cakes; Coffee. 


The price per plate was fifty cents, of which the 


caterer received forty, while the other ten cents from 
each one of the one hundred guests present made a 
fund of ten dollars, which paid five dollars for hall 
rent and left the other five dollars for programs, 
candies and smilax for the tables. 
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An 
Advance 
Step 











SHOES 


We have taken a step ahead of all other makers 
of boys’ shoes. Keeping strength and durabil 
ity the first considerations, we make shoes for 
the boys that are equal in séy/e and finish to the 
grown-ups. ‘The above is an illustration of our 
“Common Sense” shoe. It is made of pliable 
kid, which does not crack or peel, and is as 
dressy as it is durable—presenting a fine appear 
ance after much usage. 


Better Wear 
Shoes 


are made in many styles, in sizes from 
11 to 2 and 24g to 6. ‘The price is 


$3.50 


If you have been dissatisfied with your boy’s 
shoes, order a pair of Better Wear Shoes. \Ve 
will send them Express paid at our risk. If 
they fail to meet your expectations, or do not 
fit, we will return the money, less express 
charges. We guarantee our shoes. Send for 
free catalogue, illustrating many styles. 


BETTER WEAR SHOE SHOP 
Berwick, Pa. 





Cleanliness 


has a new meaning in these days 
of Banner Lye. It means not 
only freedom from dirt, but free- 
dom from the danger of disease 
that dirt brings with it. 

A few cents a month will do it. 


Banner Lye 


will put you on the safe side, if 
used in 
Cuspidors 
Garbage-Pails Drains 
Totlets Cellars 
and all other places where filth 
collects and threatens your 
health and happiness. 
A new, powerful, and cheap 
disinfectant— colorless and odor- 
less—better in every way than 


Sinks 


more costly ar- 
ticles sold for dis- 
infectants. 


Soap-Making 

Your kitchen grease and one 
can of Banner Lye will make 
ten pounds of pure hard soap 
(ortwenty gallons of best soft 
soap) without boiling and 
without large kettles. ‘Takes 
only ten minutes. 





Write for booklet “Uses of Banner Lye” and give us 
your grocer’s or druggist’s name, should he not have it. 









































Never Slips 


nor Tears 
38 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


GEORGE FROST CO0., Makers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


EVERY CLASP has the 
Name Stamped on the 
End of the Loop 


“®a LIKE THIS 


Sample Pair by Mail, Postpaid, 25 Cents 









































The 
Princess 
French 
Flannel 
Waist 


$350 


This stylish 
waist is made 
of French 
Flannel. 
Front has six 
tucks, box 
plait, fancy 
tailor stitching 
from shoulder 
to bust, with 
embroidered 
French Knots of 
black silk in center. 
Five fine large vel- 
vet buttons. Latest 
style back with four tucks 
graduating from shoulder 
to waist line, making beau- 
tiful effect. New shaped sleeve and cuff, stylish collar with 
black silk tie, tailor stitched on ends. Waist is half lined. 

True followers of fashion will appreciate this opportunity 
to obtain perfect fitting and up-to-date tailor-made garments. 
All staple colors, and sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust measure. 

your er for this new creation. If he hasn't it we 

will send it to you direct upon receipt of price, express pre- 
paid. If for any reason it does not suit, return it, and we will 
refund your money. Send measurement of bust and length 
of sleeve inside seam. 


PRINCESS WAIST CO. 
355 to 361 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Factories: Racine, Wis., and Chicago, III. 


This Waist is 
our number 
895. Mention 
this number 
in ordering. 



















A WELL DRESSED ROOM 


Is a joy to all who enter it. Pittsburg 
Wall Papers help to this result. Ask 
your dealer about them. Book free. 


he Pittsburg Wall Paper Co.,52 FifthAve., New Brighton, Pa. 









The Penn Chemical Works, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 














are the 
only 


Perspiration 
Proof, 


Washable 


shields on sale, and when 
properly adjusted (s/ie/ds 
sewn at edges, not 
through curve) are guar- 
anteed to properly protect 
every Waist, or damages 
fully compensated. 


| ELASTIC, SOFT AND PLIABLE 


i) No other shields have 
their advantages. Ask 
® for and insist on having 
Cantield Dress Shields. 









TRACE MARK 


For sale by all dealers 


Send 25c for sample pair 


| Canfield Rubber Co. 
; 








73 Warren St., N.Y.  Trade-Mark on Every Shield 











No Money in Advance 


Only 


$195 


Parisian 
Creation 


Delivered free of charge 


No. 10—Designed by Mme. 
Poyanne, of Paris; mace of fine 


quality black velvet over 3-ply Be 
frame. Draping of black vel- Stylish 
vet over crown and brim. Two Save 
large genuine black Ostrich Money 


plumes, fastened with hand- 
some gilt buckle on crown; 
hat worn slightly droopi 


ng 
over face. Price only $1 95. 


Delivered safely packed in a patent metal bound box, ex- 
press charges paid by us. You run no risk whatever; we 
send the hat to your nearest express office; examine it, try it 
on and if it isn’t worth at least $5.00 return it at our expense. 
If you like it pay the express agent $1.95 and keep the hat; 
all we ask in return for this great bargain is that you recom- 
mend us to your friends. Write for free catalog of Millinery, 
Cloaks, Furs, etc. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER AND MILLINERY CO. 








In our new building, N. W. Cor. State and Monroe, Chicago 


nr STAMMER 


Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D. D., Hon. Robt. 
E. Pattison, ex-Gov. Peuna., Hon. John 
Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-General, 
Philada., Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, Yale Univer- 
sity, and Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., Boston, 
Mass., lhieartily endlorse the Philada. Institute 
—the Pioneer Stammering School. 18 YEARS 
OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. Hundreds 
of cured pupils. Illustrated 80-paye book free. 
E. S. JOHNSTON, PRES*T AND FOUNDER, 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


bf Write for Fall samples em- 

ty ish owns bracing every fabric worn by 
the fashionable world. Our 

gowns are made to order from newest Paris models. Style and fit 
guaranteed. Shopping of all kinds receives careful personal atten- 
tion. Send stamp for measure blank and directions for ordering- 


Louisville Purchasing Agency, Louisville, Ky 











“— 
» 
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Seal Plush Cape $4.95 


Write to-day for HARD TO DISTIN- 
our Hr Ladies’, GUISH FROM GEN- 
UINE SEALSKIN. 





























Misses’ and 


Children’s 

Garments This beautiful cape is 
and Furs. faultlessly made by expert 
It trates cape tailors from Salts’ 
and ae Seal Plush, the standard 
> es plush of the world. It is 
truthfully cut full 23 inches long, 


the rrect styles 
r autumn and 
winter and quotes 
prices that in 
cheapness are 


with wide, stylish sweep, 
large storm collar, 
trimmed all around 
with black, silky 
Thibet fur, lined 


startling. with fine mercerized 

silk sateen, heavily 
hoy for it interlined with 
to-day. 


fiber chamois 
and wadding 
and elabo- 
rate- 
ly 
or- 
na- 
ment- 
ed with 
* black sou- 
tache braid 
and cut jet beads 
in an entirely new 
one Catalog. and very handsome 
design, as illustration shows. Sizes 32 to 44 inches, bust measure. 
State bust and neck measure 
SEND $1.00 DEPOSI and we will express this ele- 
gant capeC. O. D., subject toexamination, you to pay balance, $3.95, 
and express charges after you examine it and find it perfectly satis- 
factory, otherwise refuse it and we will instantly refund your $1.00. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


All-Wool Suit 
$ 5 00 
MAN’S SUIT 2"sice 


b 
all-wool 
cassimere, woven by America's best 
woolen mill from fine picked wool 
yarn, dyed by the latest non-fading 
process, famous for its perfect weave 
and beautiful finish. Expert suit 
tailora will make the suit in latest 
sack style to fit perfect, line 
it with fine farmer's satin 
or serge and sew it with 
pure silk and linen thread, 
Workmanship, style and 
quality guaranteed. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Send 
To-day for 





SAM- 
PLES 
FREE 






















WE Write us and we will send 
free a sample of the fine 

SHIP black cassimere and our 
¢.& 3 booklet containing al- 
ne ot most 100 cloth samples 
SUB- of men’s ready-to-wear 
and made - to - order 

JECT suits, trousers, over- 
TO EX- coats, and ulsters, mack- 
intoshes, cravenettes and men's 

AMINA winter underwear at prices rang- 
TION ing for suits from $4.50 to 





1.30 to 

$00, overcoats and ulsters from 
4.75 to $22.00, mackintoshes and 
cravenettes from $1.50 to $18.00 and men’s winter underwear from 


40c. to $2.50. Write to-day. 
JOHN M. SMYTH COMPANY 
150-166 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 


ACharming Dress Hat $125 


=A FAMOUS PARIS 


Bee PATTERN 
E99) HAT which 


Jl of 

y at SOPs | cost $40 
Yee Gl" g to make and 
‘ import. ‘ 
It pos- 
sesses 
all the 
charm 
and ele- 
gance 
of the 
original 
which 
was de- 
signed 
by a lead- 
ing milliner 
of France. It's 


25.00, trousers from 





An exact copy of 



























. Stylish and right 
Write up - to-date, ‘be 
To-day for coming to any 
Our Free face and suited to 
Special young and old 
Millinery a he anaes ts 
suckram, CoV ¢ 
Catalog Illus- with black silk 
trating Women’s, finished velvetta, 
Misses’ and Chil- made with wide 
dren’s Trimmed deep roll- 
Hats at $1.00 up ae oe 
a with 
" “broad 


front effect and pointed drop back. Front is trimmed beauti- 
fully with a large, loose, gracefully arranged milliner's twist of 
black camel's hair felt and turquoise blue velvetta, one end 
eing carried to right side and artistically attached to crown. 
Harmoniously combined with folds of twist and extendin 


g back 
over hat are two handsome black ostrich demi- 
plumes. Effe: tively arranged over brim on left side is a 


Streamer of ribbon terminating in lovely folds on bandeau. 
Completing the rich harmonious trimming is a hand- 
some novelty buckle and a dainty bow of turquoise velvetta at 
bac k and a beautiful black ostrich tip on bandeau resting on 
hair at back. The hat may be ordered as described or in 
—— gray, nrown o castor with trimmings to match, 

at ostrich plumes, which are black or white as desired. 
SEND 25c DEPOSIT, state color of trimmings desired and 
we will send this elegant dress hat C. O. D., subject to examina- 
tion, you to pay express agent balance ($1.70) and express charges 
if hat pleases you, otherwise we will refund your 25c. 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


$ 65 75 we offer for sale the 
0 biggest assortment 

—— in the world of light- 

running and noise- 


ee pivot and 
SEWING 
Machines 















ie 


that do per- 
fect work. 
We have 
drop-head, drop- 
desk, upright and 
automatic styles in 
plain orrichly carved 
and ornamented 
cabinet designs (ex- 
clusively ours), all 
fitted with our fa- 
mous “ Faultless"’ or 
“Happy Hearth"’ 
extra high and 
extra long arm 
; heads which have 
: every improvement possessed by $40 to $60 
€s and many extra improvements controlled alone by us 
OUR FREE SEWING MACHINE CATALOG illus- 
eo rately and describes truthfully our machines in detail, 
ins all about the parts of mechanism and woodwork, gives 

=m f testimonials from people now using our machines and 
en ae ; geek learly and de isively that our sewing machines at 
9°-05 to $26 are the equal of any other machines at $40 to $60, 
Jat the name may be. We guarantee our machines 
anaenre ship on easy terms C. 0. D., subject to examination and 
&, ow 30 days’ free trial in your home. for your own good y 
ua fot buy a machine from anyone before seeing catal 
Write for it to-day 


JOHN M. SMYTH CO., 150-166 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill 


Sd ts 


) Matter what 
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A Missionary Sociable 


By Mrs. W. W. Morse 





O KEEP up interest in their monthly 
missionary meetings the women of a 
Western church devised the following 
clever plan: 

The names of the ladies in the con- 
gregation were arranged alphabetically 
and then divided into groups of six or eight. All 
the A’s and B’s were required to form the first 
group, and a committee was appointed to arrange 

a literary program for each meeting. 

The public announcement read: 





“The Women’s Missionary Society will give an A 
and B Missionary Tea at the home of Mrs. from 
three to five-thirty,on-——. An A and B program 
will be rendered, and Aand B refreshments served. 
Ten cents will be charged. All are invited.” 

The refreshments consisted of thin bread and 
butter, veal loaf, baked apples, bouillon and water. 
Tables were arranged in the dining-room and 
prettily decorated with plants and flowers. There 
were menu cards cut in the form of capital letters — 
some A and some B, on the straight or left side of 
which were the words, ‘*‘ Banqueting Bill,’’ while 
the other side read: Baby Beef, Amalgamated 
Baked Apples, Bisected Bread Bountifully Buttered; 
Beverages, Adam’s Ale, Bouillon. 

The program consisted of papers on Alaska, 
Africa and Bulgaria, and some music, and the 
reading of items of missionary news; a recitation 
by the daughter of one of the B’s and a song by the 
daughter of the hostess. 

The C’s were more numerous, and their afternoon 
came in November, when the rooms were decorated 
with chrysanthemums, and cake, coffee and choco- 
late were served in the simplest fashion. The 
program was made up of interesting information 
concerning China and the Chinese, and was one of 
the best of the series. 

At the December meeting the D’s, assisted by the 
E’s and F’s, described the Deaconess’ Work. 

Another delightful afternoon was the tiffin given 
by the H’s and I’s. The hostesses were dressed in 
some of the costumes peculiar to India, and much 
information relating to India and its people was 
gained by those present. 

The J’s devoted themselves to Japan —- finding it 
easy to make their afternoon an elaborate affair. 

The refreshments served were sometimes elabo- 
rate, but usually very simple. There was little 
attempt at style, the object being simply to dissemi- 
nate missionary information. 


ch 





Giving in Season 
By Alice Graham McCollin 
A HUMOROUS tale has recently been circulated 


in the newspapers concerning the arrival at the 

home of a washerwoman of a large parcel of 
the discarded wearing apparel of a wealthy patron. 
The time of the arrival was a hot June day just 
prior to the town exodus of the wealthy patron’s 
family. The parce] was received with great excite- 
ment and lively anticipation, and at once visions of 
a comfortable summer wardrobe were entertained. 
The parcel was opened and was found to contain 
moth-eaten furs, flannel shirt-waists, outgrown 
woolen underwear, etc., etc., etc. 

The moral application of this tale should be 
made by every housekeeper in her giving of second- 
hand garments. The temptation to give away 
garments which have outlived their usefulness to the 
owner with the season of their need is strong, but 
if there is any use in giving them away at all the 
giving should surely be done at a time when their 
value will be felt. Limited as may be the house- 
keeper’s storage space it is infinitely greater than 
that of the poor woman to whom these things are 
given, and the receipt of flannels in June and Jawns 
in November is as valueless a gift as ice in winter 
and furnace heat in summer. 

Let the really charitable housekeeper give a cor- 
ner of her store-closet or attic or cellar to a covered 
box or barrel in which the gifts may be stored until 
the season for their use is at hand, and then send 
them to their intended recipients. 

Another word of advice: If the garments are use- 
less don’t give them away at all, but consign them 
to the rubbish heap. If they are only shabby see 
that the roll of material for patching is given with 
them. If they are of washable goods have them 
done up. ‘The cost of laundering to your establish- 
ment is little in comparison with the help that a 
package of clean clothing will be to the poor, over- 
worked woman for whom the articles are intended. 
If boys’ suits are soiled or spotted have them 
cleaned. If shoes need patching or half-soling 
have them mended. If buttons are missing let your 
children sew them on. 

If athing is worth giving away at all it is worth 
giving in a clean, mended condition, and at the 
season of the year when it will be of use. 


ry 
Two Pretty Needlebooks 


By Mrs. M. E. Aiken 


PRETTY jewel needlebook is round, measur- 
A ing three inches in diameter. The embroidery 
design is in disks done in white silk, scalloped 
on the edge and closely studded with small jewels 
done with the jewel silks in pink, red, yellow, 
purple, green, dark and light blue. Cut two pieces 
of cardboard of equal proportions and cover one side 
of each with light pink silk and the other side with 
linen. Finish by sewing very closely all around. 
Insert the inner leaves of white flannel, attach nar- 
row ribbons of pink to hold the pieces together and 
just opposite other ribbons to tie when the book is 
not in use. 

A needlebook of oak-leaf design measures three 
inches and a quarter in length through the centre 
by three and a half across at the widest part. ‘The 
serrated edge of the leaf is best defined by embroid- 
ery which is done in waves in long and short stitch; 
pretty light shades of green are used for the edge 
and veining. Have the four pieces of cardboard of 
one size. Cover two with lining silk—red will 
contrast well with the green used in the embroidery; 
one with the decorated piece, and the other with 
plain linen. Whip around very closely, and join 
at bottom of leaf in two places after having put in 
place the inner leaves of white flannel. Use narrow 
ribbons tied in bows at the bottom and top 
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Household Economy 


is as much a matter of saving your steps as 
of thrifty living. ‘There is more time and 
strength left for other things if you have a 


Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 
Convenient, compact, orderly. Everything 
acook needs is at her fingers’ ends. ‘This 
No. 20 is often used instead of a “ built in” 
cupboard. Can be put where you wish. 
Made of hard wood, best finish. Other 
cabinets, sewing tables, etc., $5.50 and up. 
Write for catalogue, free. 

This trade mark is on every Cabi- 
net— Don't buy until you see our cat- 
alog or a real “ Hoosier"’ Cabinet. 



























NO POISON 


Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 


Agate Nickeli- 
Steel Ware 


The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, pasted 
on every piece, 


PROVES IT 


If substitutes are offered, 
write us. New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is 
sold by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

















The“ CAPITOL’ Lamb’s Wool Sole 


is the one tle ladies 
prefer for crocheted 
slippers, because “It 
is so easy to sew to.”” Ask your dealer, or 
send us 25c. per pair. Zake No Substitute. 
The Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box A, Hartford, Conn. 


















Pure Cow’s Milk 


supplies the muscle, fat, nerve 
and bone-forming element to 
the child. If it were free from 
germ life and readily digest- 
ible no treatment would be re- 
quired to make it a perfect 
infant food. But in order to 


overcome these only objections 


perfectly germ-free and readily digestible. 


Ask your dealer 


a sample can FREE. 


HELVETIA MILK 


Dept. A, Highland, Ill. 


“Where Model Dairy Farms 
Abound.” 


Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream 


has been produced by simply subjecting perfect cow's 
milk to a process which reduces its volume and makes it 


Highland Brand Makes Weak Babies Strong 


If he doesn't sell it, send us 
his name and we willsend you 


CONDENSING COMPANY 





























The complexion 
of the weather has 


no effect on the 


com- 


plexion of the house 


painted with Patton’s 


Sun Proof Paints. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, General Distributers 


Send for Book of Paint Kn« 


ledge and Advice, free, to 


PATTON PAINT COMPANY, P. OU. Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 


























CRACKS IN FLOORS are permanently 


and easily filled 
with Grippin’s Wood, Crack and Crevice Filler and patent 
applier. Before finishing your floors, whether old or new, 
write for our booklet on Grippin’s famous floor specialties, to 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO., Dept. H, Newark, New York 














FREE TRIAL 


No Money in advance. We send our 


GEM IRONING MACHINE 


on 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. If it does not 
save 9-10 of your ironing time, labor and 
all your worry, return it. Costs 1 cent 
per hour to heat by gas or gasoline. “It 
is all you claim as a labor-saving ma- 
chine. OLUF F. Leg, St. Paul, Minn.” 
Write for interesting booklet, ** Modern 
2 Methods in Ironing.” 

Domestic Mangle (o., Box E, Racine Junction, is. 








furniture. 


as to how to finish and care for floors, 


PRATT & LAMBERT 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 
Long Island City. 





Made to walk on and endure the moving of 
It is waterproof. 


Our booklet, ““ FLOOR PLAN B," giving full information 


CHICAGO FACTORY: 
368-378 26th Street. 


sent Sree. 











L-want{.to-be- 







and-ink: Syst 


If you have a liking or natural talent 
fordrawing, cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and get a free 

Sample Lesson, circular with terms, etc. 
| N'Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bldg., New York City 


en 














us 1 


BDECITE VARNSH REMOVER 


Removes Clean to the Wood Instantly 


Varnish, Shellac, 
woodw« 
cotton waste 
or finest grained woods. 
mediately after use and make a finish just like new. 
for packing and mailing sample sufficient for full trial. 


Odor 


Wax, Stains or Paint from furniture, 


wk. Applied with brush and wipes off clean with rags or 

Does not injure hands 

can_be applied im- 
E 


hild can use it 
Fresh varnish 


So simple a 
or paint 





floors or 


— Send 


Dept.A 
Chicago 
Ii. 
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Are the Best in the World. 
Superb Models for the Fall Season, 1902. 
Our “Princess Hip” styles lead correct fashion. 
For sale by dealers. Send for Royal Blue Book. 


. Royal Worcester Corset Co. 
WESTERN SALESKOOMS, - FACTORY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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“The Fit of a ‘Dorothy Dodd’ ” Distinction in Dress 


While very much depends upon how a garment is worn, quite as much depends 
upon what that garmentis; how fashioned, how finished, what , 

the fabric, and above all, does the style suit the wearer? In 
garments, the fashioning is all the same. The 4 


MOST DISTINGUISHED MODELS PST moness 
are selected —and the variety is so great that everybody can be pleased — then 
zach garment is as carefully made as though it were the only one. This is why 
Printzess gowns and 
wraps excel. Save in 
the most exclusive of 
custom-made work 
they have no rival. 
That’s why the best 
dealer in your city is 
the one who carries 
Printzess garments. 

The pedestrian suit 
and separate skirt illus- 
trated this month are 
the handsomest of their 
kind, the very latest 
and smartest of Fall 
fashions. 





















































All down through the ages one of 
the ambitions of my sex has been to 
possess a pretty foot, and to have it 
well shod, and for the sake of wear- 
ing a dainty shoe women have borne 
untold agonies with a smile. 

If a shoe suits a woman’s eye and 
does not pinch or feel too loose, she 
naturally concludes that it is a good 
fit; consequently she is very often 
astonished to find in a short.time that the shoe 
is uncomfortable, that it tires her, and that it is 
rapidly losing its shape. 

In my shoe the word ‘‘fit’’ has been given its 
just due, and the ‘‘Fir or A Dorotuy Dopp”’ 
is becoming a household saying. It is ashoe that 
satisfies the eye and the feelings, a shoe radically 
different from other shoes in several respects. 











































No. 480 — Walking 

Skirt,13 gores; seams 
are widely lapped 
and stitched, termi- 
nating about a foot 
from the bottom in a 
kilt pleat. All seams 
bound on the under 
side. Faced on the 
bottom and stitched. 
Placket hole stitched 
and closed with hooks 
and silk embroidered 
eyelets. 

The numerous gores 
in this skirt make it 
absolutely glove -fit- 
ting about the hips 
while the kilt pleats 


FIRST — It has striking style; 


SECOND — It fits faultlessly ALL OVER 4 
and ALL THE TIME; 

THIRD — It is so flexible that the 
foot has perfectly natural action ; 


nomen a 


—< tf pa . give it a fine flare at 

Boro ay rhey are especially the foot. Made in 
— 5¥ _ a modish in every detail many shades of blue, 
than any = : “ry é 


similar 4 ges! z : % and will be very popu- 
shoe; lar with 


"es a ULTRA. 
: STYLISH 
|| DRESSERS 


the foot and supports the foot 

where it needs it, prevents 

chafed heels and crowded 
bs No. 27— Pedestrian suit, 
} with the newest Norfolk 
| jacket. Two pleats in front, 


brown, fawn, eras 
and red Cheviot. 
jj} Same colors in Vene- 
tian cloth and in 
camel’s-hair,with 

white hair in blue, 

‘ i) brown, red and 


black. Price: 


$820 and | 
$10% 


according to ma- 
terial selected. 


toes, painful insteps and 

burning sensations, and the 

cost of this shoe is but $3.00. 

Thousands of women 

who are participating in breast pockets and three 
the $4000 prize contest pleats in the back, belt of 
(particulars of which will the fabric. All bands, 
be given on request) are pockets, belt, etc., fully 
evidence of the strong stitched. Loose coat 
hold my shoe has taken 
on popular favor. 

Send for my little book 
of styles, which specifies 
a correct shoe for every 
occasion. If you are un- 
able to obtain my shoes 
in your locality send to 
the address below. 
Sincerely yours, 


sleeve stitched and 

finished with but- 

) ton and button- 
holes. Lined 

| throughout 

|} with heaviest 

|| satin, satin 
|g) covered 
| shields. Fronts 
i faced with the 
h fabric and 


Our Catalogue 
on’ _. es Dis- 
TINCTION IN 
Dress,’ hand- 
somely illus- 
: 7 ; trates the correct styles in 
| gioeee with a fly. Five-gored walking- Suits, Wraps and Skirts for 
|e length skirt, unlined, faced onthe bottom and ho Wall ees ’ritefor it 
| finished with seven rows of stitching. Seams are trimmed entire theFa season. W ritefor it. 
thellet - ig with wide stitched straps of the fabric, pointed at Wesend it FREE. Please 
\ the bottom. Made in the greatest variety of fancy mixtures, blue and vig , . ‘ 9 ‘ » 
} S. ive your dealer’s name 
i white, black and white, green and white, brown and white, all of & de 


k these with very little white, also in all these colors plain andin blue When writing for catalogue. 
with invisible white thread and 


ee oe pow’ — broken 00 00 PRINTZ, BIEDERMAN 
white thread and dots of white. 
), A wonderfully attractive range $20% to $35 & COMPANY 
©, of colors and mixtures. Price, a “~~ CLEVELAND CHIO ‘ 
ACCORDING TO FABRIC SELECTED. 


Sit soe Pes eee eae . . ee ee | 





The Dorothy Dodd Shoe Company 


Boston, Mass. P.S.— Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively in “Dorothy Dodd” Shoes. 
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HIS coming winter we shall 
find ourselves clothed in 
modernized copies of the 
fashions of the days of 
1830. These old fashions, 
to my mind, are charm- 
ing, with their frilled 
skirts, poke bonnets and 
gay colorings. This year 
will be a year of color, 
which will make rather 
more intricate the proper 
selection of one’s cos- 
tumes, particularly where 
the amount spent for 
clothes must of necessity 
be limited, and where 

coats and hats must be friendly with one 

another. The colors this year are strong; 
therefore a little bit will go a long way. The 
placing of the color in the clothes of the year 
is almost without exception in the trimming 
or in the hat, the costumes themselves con- 
tinuing in the darker conventional colors. 
Brown, and its many tones, is a leading color. 





HE three primary colors are red, green 

and blue, or violet; it is from these that 
all other colors are made. The predominance 
of reds and blues 
and greens this year 
above the other 
shades is very 
marked, and, to a 
certain extent, gives 
rather an impres- 
sionist effect to the 


new clothes of the 
winter. The ques- 
tion of color is a 


difficult one to de- 
cide by any given 
rule, but most colors 
will combine well if 
the right tones of a 
shade are selected. 
The most important 
point is to have a 
proper balance of color, without which har- 
mony cannot exist. 

Plaids will be very much made up into 
entire gowns for street wear, to be worn with 
separate coats in black or the darker shades 
of covert cloth. Plaids contain so much 
within themselves that they make unnecessary 
more than the smallest amount of trimming. 





Fehler eter the tailor-made suit is still 
triumphant, there will be more dresses 
this year than for several previous 
seasons. By this I mean dresses in the 
heavier woolen materials; bodice and skirt 
alike, and with them a jacket or coat of 
plain material. This, indeed, seems to be the 
favorite costume for the every-day walking- 
suit for general utility and service. The 
tailor suit has been promoted into the ranks 
of one’s better clothes; trimmed and made 
of the handsomest fabrics, yet always our 
old friend, to be de- 
= pended upon at all 
times. 
Of the 


worn 


woolen ma- 
terials of the season 
camel’s-hair and 


Vicuna are among the 
most popular. These 
cloths are the basis of 
nine-tenths of the best- 
made walking-suits. 
Vicuna was used last 
year, too, and this year 
it varies but little in 
texture, though possibly 
it isa little more closely 


woven. It is a beauti 
ful material, soft and 
lasting. Broadcloth, of 
course, never can be 





supplanted in its well- 
deserved popularity, 
but this material seems more especially fitted 
for the dressier tailor suits. : 


MONG the novelties there are many new 
camel’s-hair effects in strongly contrast- 
ing backgrounds with white threads, browns 
and tan effects in monotones and in contrasts, 
these materials being intended for every-day 
dresses. The etamines of heavy weight, of 
which I spoke last month, are proving most 
successful, and are made with mixtures of 
black and white on the pepper-and-salt order. 
Zibelines in solid colorings, and tipped with 
white hairs, are novelties to be well spoken of. 

Among the materials for one’s better gowns 
for street wear are the small-figured broché 
velvets, and the silk-corded woolens with a 
tiny figure or dot in a contrasting color. 
Velvet and velveteen will be more worn 
even than last year, which is a distinct recom- 
mendation. These materials are used for 
dresses for many different purposes; the man- 
ner of making the dress apparently having 
nore to do with its purpose than the material. 





ae 


LEEVES are the most original and erratic 
features of all the new gowns, being more 
diversified in shape and trimming than any 
other parts. Still, they follow in a more or 
less degree the general shape of those of the 
1830 days. If you will look 
at some old photographs you 
will see that the waists have 
long shoulder seams, and the 
sleeves much fullness be- 
ginning midway between 
shoulder and elbow, and con- 
tinuing to the wrist, being 
truly voluminous. 


AM in a quandary as to 

whether I should class 
*“lace’’ as a trimming or as 
a material, as its use is so 
overwhelming this year inthe 
making up of all sorts and 
conditions of clothes. It 
creeps into everything, and 
therefore, with her usual in- 
geniousness, Fashion has sur- 
passed herself in the styles 
and varieties to be found in 
this most lovely garniture. 
The heavier patterned laces, such as Irish 
and guipure, still remain unquestionably 
the favorites; but, to comply with the ex- 
acting requirements of Fashion to produce 
novelties constantly, it has become necessary 
to combine two or more laces to form a per- 
fect whole. For instance, the heavier Irish 
is used in combination with a more delicate 
lace, as Valenciennes. For this purpose Irish 
lace insertion is used with Valenciennes to 
form medallions. This makes most effective 
trimming, and one which is especially adapt- 
able for silk blouses and gowns of lighter 
materials. Not only are two different laces 
combined, but lace and linen, and Jace and 
silk, and lace and cloth, and so on through 
many more materials is lace combined to 


form trimmings. 
vere ISE you wish to edge a flounce or two 
flounces of graduated depth, the border to 
be, say, four inches in depth, the insertion 
being an inch in width—this would leave a 
space of two inches between the insertions 
which you could fill in by medallions or any 
pretty lace of a different kind, or join your 
strips of insertion with cut-out conventional 
pieces of cloth or silk, catching them together 
with heavy silk thread in a fagot stitch. To 
be sure, it may be done on a much simpler 
basis and yet be 
equally effective. 
The embroidered 
linen batiste which 
comes in the 
round, square and 
lozenge-shaped 
patterns is an ex 
cellent material to 
form the ground 
work of a combina- 
tion of the heavier 
laces for the trim- 
ming of dresses 
with deep capes 
and yokes, as the 
emphasized pat- 
terns of the batiste may be cut out and joined 
readily to the lace. But this condition of 
things may be quite as easily reversed, and 
the heavier patterned lace separated and 
appliquéd on silk or velvet. 





T* 


AFFETA makes a most economical trim- 
ming for many different styles of gowns, 
when cut into a pattern; as, for instance, 
rings or diamond-shaped pieces, heavily 
buttonhole-stitched around the outside edge, 
with several rows of graduated French dots 
forming a border. These appliquéd to skirt 
and bodice make quite a new departure in 
the matter of garniture, and are a little dif- 
ferent from the bought-by-the-yard trimming. 
It really requires nowadays great ingenuity 
of mind, fingers and purse to have the touches 
and finishes in the matter of embroideries 
that are seen on the newest gowns. But I am 


sure that it is a question that can be readily 
overcome. 


The richness of tone and coloring 
so indicative of all 
Eastern countries is 
plainly to be seen 
in many of the em- 
broideries, espe- 
cially those suitable 
for cloth gowns. 

A most praise- 
worthy feature is the 
possibility to obtain 
lace trimmings by 
the thrifty woman 
who is clever with 
her needle. The 
laces most used this 
season are the ones 
with insertion pat- 
tern 













OR the separate coats and jackets, in 
both short and three-quarter lengths, the 
English friezes and the rough Scotch and Irish 
cheviots and tweeds are used. These materials 
are made up, not into the rather knock- 
about style of coat or Norfolk jacket 

style in which we have become ac- 
customed to seeing them used, but 

in smart little models. In colorings 
they are nearly always gray or brown. 
These are undoubtedly the materials to 
choose for a separate coat 

to wear with different 
gowns for constant use 
throughout the winter. 

~ In the finishing of these 
coats velvet is a notice- 
able factor, as far as 
the collar, cuffs and lapels 
areconcerned. A narrow 
velvet facing or cording 
finishes the edges and 





forms a most pleasing 


rough effect of the ma- 
terial and the smoothness 
of the velvet. 


HERE seems to be a perfect understanding 

between the materials for the gowns and 
coats and those intended for our heads this 
year, as the materials for hats have increased 
greatly. A few years ago there was little to 
choose from in the way of hats except velvet, 
felts and braids. But this year brings a real 
embarrassment of riches. There are hats of 
beaver, cloth, mohair, camel’s-hair and llama, 
rough cloths being the most liked, these soft 
goods being more supple and makable over 


frames. The un- 
finished felts are 
among the nicest 


of hats to be worn 
with cloth suits. 


1h pbtet parva ma- 
terials and 
trimmings this 
winter there is a 
veritable race to 
outdistance each 
other in originality 
and beauty of 
effect, not only in 
design but also in 
the harmonious combinations of colorings; 
the trimmings well sustaining their part by 


matching all the new materials—that is to 


say, at least, matching them so far as suitable 
combinations are possible between materials 
and trimmings. To trim the cloth and 
rougher woolen gowns are bands of embroid- 
ery made on silk, upon which are scroll 
designs done in woven woolen threads. 
These, of course, come in many different 
colorings, ranging from one tone to the bril- 
liant Turkish and Persian colorings. 

Buttons are among the things which have 
not escaped the touch of this embroidery 
craze. On coats and wraps plain wooden 
buttons covered with the cloth or silk of the 
coat, as the case may be, are used; the edges 
of the buttons are buttonhole-stitched and the 
centres embroidered. 


HE lingerie blouses are so becoming, and 
have so spoilt us for the less comfortable 
ones of heavier materials, that they have 
refused to be put aside even on cool days and 
will be worn generally throughout the winter, 
the necessary warmth being given to them by 
the wearing of slips underneath. These slips 
may be made of silk—India and pongee 
preferably, as both silks are washable. Ifthe 
silk is not warm enough a lining of thinnest 
albatross may be added, 
but as a rule the silk is 
sufficient under the heavier 
coats of the winter. 





HE stiff linen turn-over 
collars which we have 
known for several years, 
and which are copies in 
shape of those worn by 
men, have, after a short 
retirement, reappeared in 
new and more atractive 
form. The shape still 
remains the same, but they are no longer 
plain. They are ucked in tiny band tucks 
in small clusters, some more and some less; 
others are trimmed with narrow bands in the 
paler shades of linen, and still others are 
embroidered. This, of course, is to be 
expected. The embroidery for the greater 
part consists of a stiff and conventional design 
done in washable, mercerized linen thread. 
The cravats to wear with these collars are 
of linen or cheviot, the ends being trimmed 
to match the collar. If the embroidery or 
bands of the collar happen to be in a color, the 
tie matches. These collars are intended to 
be worn with blouses and the plainer woolen 
dresses for the morning. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


and Cloaks 


Never before have we shown such attractive 
costumes and cloaks at such very low prices. 
New and exclusive fashions not found else- 
where. A broad field for your selection—suits 
at all prices from $8.00 up. Jackets $7.00 up. 

Remember that we make every garment 
especially to order, thus ensuring the perfec- 
tion of fit and finish. You may order from 
us with perfect freedom; if what you get does 
not fit and give satisfaction, send it back and 
we will refund your money. 


el 


i 
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Here are a few suggestions for your Fall 
and Winter wardrobe—there are scores of 
others in our new Catalogue. 

Suits well tailored, showing many va- 
% riations of the prevailing fash- 
ions, from Paris models, , : 


Attractive Silk-lined Cos- 


lined throughout with fine 
tumes, taffeta silk, . ° - 


Fashionable Church and Vis- 
iting Costumes, with just, the 


proper style, 
s 
New Skirts, in exclusive designs, 


Rainy Day and Golf Suits 
and Skirts, suits, $10 up; Skirts, $5 up 


The New French Walking 
Suits, chic and full of style, ‘ $10 up 


Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and 


Velveteen, 


Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up 
Long Outer Jackets, (2,"ah.is"" $10 up 
Jaunty Short Coats,. . . $7 up 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere 


Catalogue of new Fall and Winter styles and the 
newest Samples /ree by return mail. Be sure to men- 
tion whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so 
that we will be able to send you a full line of exactly 
what you wisk. Your order will have personal atten- 
tion —the kind of attention you would give it your- 
self if you were having a garment made under your 
own eyes by your own dressmaker. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 125 West 23d Street NEW YORK 


$8 up 
$15 up 


$12 up 
$4 up 
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Little Men and Women 


A TALK BY ONE 
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VERY month new problems in the 
clothing of children confront us, 
and they are real problems too, for 
the meeting and overcoming of 
which mothers deserve all credit 
Indeed, between the wear and 
tear of growing and energetic bodies and the 
appalling rapidity with which legs and arms 
shoot out beyond their original boundaries, 
the work of ‘‘ making ends meet’’ is even 
more difficult in the case of our children than 
in our own wardrobes, where, at least, the 





outgrowing is not a factor to be considered. 


Just at this time, when last year’s clothes 
are being looked over in the hope of filling 
in the many ever-present gaps which are so 


annoyingly prominent in the autumn, the vex- 


Ruben 
Infant 
Shirt 
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BACK VIEW. 


A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life pre- 
server. It affords full protection to lungs 
and abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal to a great many children, 
Get them at once. Take no others, no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer 
says. If he doesn’t keep them write to us. 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers, therefore we want 
it accessible to all the world, and no child 
ought to be without it. 

They are made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and 
wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to six 
years. Sold at dry-goods stores. Circu- 
lars, with price-list, free. 





No Buttons 


Patent Nos, 528,988 — 550,233. 


No Trouble | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E, M. MARBLE & CO. 


90 Market Street, Chicago 





| blouse 


| the full bloomer style. 


ing questions of remaking, lengthening, etc., 
are formidable. Perhaps around some of 
these stumbling-blocks I may be able to help 
other mothers, not because of my greater 
knowledge, but rather because I have more 
leisure to spend in the studying of ways and 
means and styles. 


HE main difference in the making of 
dresses for the little girls of to-day lies 
entirely in the cut of the skirts. The old- 
fashioned way of making straight ungored 
skirts which were gathered to a band is 
entirely given up; such skirts are now only 
worn by little tots between the ages of one and 
three years, and then only in dresses made of 
the sheerest of ma- 
terials. But for the lit- 
tle women who have 
passed the age of four 
the skirts are made 
gored and circular, and 
also kilted, the latter 
style being suitable for 
the older girls —that is 
to say, for girls of 
eight years and up- 
ward. Itis hard to find 
anything nicer for girls 
of this age than gowns 
made of hop-sacking 
and English tweed. 
The serviceability of 
these materials is un- 
questionable, and they 
need little trimming. 
For the little women 
between the years of 
six and twelve nothing can take the place of 
the sailor and Russian blouse suits which 
seem continually to gain in their well-deserved 
popularity, due not alone to their prettiness, 
but quite as much on account of their suita- 
bility and simplicity as play dresses. The 
age of the child has much to do in settling 


the choice of the material for her every-day 


clothes as well as for her’better ones. Navy 
blue serge, through the laws of tradition 
and faithful service, still remains the first 
choice for the sailor suit. The making and 
trimmings of these suits retain always a rigid 
conventionality of style with which fashion 
never seenis to interfere. 


‘* AND what are little boys made of ?”’ ‘“ Of 

snails and nails and puppy dogs’ tails.’’ 
We mothers know that little men are made of 
far nicer things than old Mother Goose put 
down to their credit. In their younger days 
it is more difficult to dress the little man than 
the little woman, for the good reason that the 
styles, and the materials as well, for their 
clothes are of a much more limited number; 
all frills and furbelows being strictly forbid- 
den in the garnishing of the little man. Now, 
whether this is complimentary or not I leave 
to your own decision, but certainly it is 
much easier on workbasket and pocketbook. 
Strange as it may seem, the general outline 
and idea of the small boy’s 
clothes up to a certain age, 
say between two and ten, 
are much the same as are 
the clothes worn by his 
sisters—which means the 
Russian blouse and sailor 
suits. The distinctive dif- 
ference between the clothes 
for the little men and the 
little women lies entirely 
in the making of the skirt, 
which in the case of the 
boys is a non-existing 
quantity except between the 
ages of two and five, when 
the kilted skirts are worn 
with the sailor suits. With 
the Russian blouse suit the 
tail of the blouse answers 
for the skirt. With both 
the sailor and the Russian 
suits trousers are worn. These 
trousers may be plain and tight-fitting or in 
The latter seems to 
me to be much the better form of making, 
more especially in the suits of washable 
materials, as their extra size allows room not 
only for shrinkage, but for the growth of the 
child as well. 
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OR the baby a winter cloak must be made. 
Here at least we must start all new and 
fresh, unless the baby has inherited from 
other brothers or sisters. Bedford cord and 
cashmere are the best materials for the cloak 
and those most generally used; lined with 
soft-finished sateen, or still better, with India 
silk, and an interlining of wool for warmth. 
Another equally nice lining for the first long 
cloaks is the wadded silk which is made 
especially for this purpose; it is beautifully 
soft, warm and light, and may be had in white 
and the iighter “‘ baby’’ colors. From two to 
three yards of material is required for a 
baby's cloak. If the material is sufficiently 
wide cut the cloak without a centre seam. 
The cape certainly is far prettier when made 
seamless, and this is easily accomplished by 
folding the material in shawl fashion and 
placing the centre line of the pattern to the 
bias line of the material. The “ skirt’’ of 
the cloak is attached to a small yoke, and the 
top collar is cut one inch deeper than the 
yoke. The sleeves should fit easily into the 
armholes, are made quite full, and finished 
with small rolling cuffs. It is much wiser and 
far more economical to buy a baby’s caps 
ready made (unless they are crocheted or 
knitted), as they are 
most troublesome for 
inexperienced hands to 
make. 


HE separate loose 
blouses, or shirt- 

waists, made with the | 
large fancy collars, 7 | 
which were worn by the ; 
little men several years 
ago and known in a 
general way as the 
‘* Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy’’ style, have 
entirely passed 
out of favor, 
and nowadaysa 
child dressed 
in this fashion 
looks a little 
odd, as it is dis- 
tinctly fashionable at present to have our little 
men look like litthe men. For the tiniest 
boys —that is to say, for boys from one to 
three years old—the prettiest way from 
several points of view, particularly for serv- 
iceability and the washtub, is to make their 
clothes in box-plaited fashion, three plaits in 
the front and three in the back being the 
customary rule. The plaits may be fastened 
to the waist-line and then left loose to give 
fullness to the skirt, or they may be simply 
stitched to the ordinary depth of a yoke and 
then left loose in Mother Hubbard fashion. 










BELT in one form or another is essential on 
the dress of a little boy. Upon the dresses 
stitched to the waist-line the belt usually 
finishes at this point, buttoning in the front 
and passing through two loops at the side 
seams and tw in the back. Upon the dress 
stitched in yoke form the belt usually extends 
only across the back irom under-arm seam 
to under-arm seam, being held in place by 
buttons; the front of the dress being left quite 
loose and straight. 

In the matter of collars and cuffs on his 
dresses the little man has quite as_ pre- 
scribed rules as those laid down for his father, 
and only the turn-over collar of not too great a 
width is worn. The collars may be trimmed 
quite flatly with insertion, a narrow edging 
of embroidery, braid, or a hemstitched hem. 
The cuffs should be made to roll back and 
the sleeves be the full bishop shape which 
are always comfortable. 


MOTHER TO OTHER MOTHERS 





OR a baby’s nightgowns, jaconet, 
longcloth and soft cambrics 


India 
used. 
The petticoats, too, are made of cambric, the 
skirts being made upon little waists which 
button in the back, a very great im 
over the old-fashioned straight bands which 


are 


ovement 


necessitated the use of many safety-pins. 
The armholes of these little petticoat waists 
should be amply large and should run well 
up on to the shoulder. 

The length of a_ baby’s skirts is from 
twenty-six to thirty inches, the dresses usu- 
ally being from an inch to two inches longer. 
In the making of the skirts two widths of 
cambric should be used, one width being 
divided and joined on to the front width, 
This is to avoid seaming the petticoat down 
the centre of the front. 


HERE is but little difference between the 
first day gowns and the first night gowns 
for a baby. Dresses with frills and tucks are 
not usually worn during the first six or eight 
weeks. The little nightgowns are trimmed 
with clusters of fine plaits, and sometimes are 
made with narrow bands of insertion and rows 
of feather-stitching between the clusters of 
tucks. It really pays to embroider by hand 
the flannel petticoats, as the hand embroidery 
does not fray and wash out as is so apt to be 
the case with the machine-made goods, and 
certainly it should be a labor of love to 
embroider these dainty little garments. 
Fine, soft-finished cam- 
brics are the nicest and 
most reliable of materials 
to use for children’s clothes 
and underclothes. The 
better qualities of lawn 
make up well for the better 
dresses. And this reminds 
me to say to the young 
and inexperienced mother 
something in regard to the 
laundering of her baby’s 
clothes: Do not have your 
baby’s clothes starched ; 
everything for a baby 
should be very soft. 


OR the useful and every- 
day suit for the dresses 
of the little men and women 
for autumn and winter 
days, serges and cheviots 
are the best materials undoubtedly, their 
sombreness being relieved by the braid and 
trimmings necessary in their finish, and, in 
the case of the sailor blouse, by the bright red 
silk tie which is often worn. For the better 
suits the washable materials are unquestion- 
ably preferred by many mothers— white 
ducks, galateas and linens being the first 
choice, and after these the same materials in 
colors or striped materials. The plain brown 
Hollands and linens cannot be excelled for 
their all-around usefulness for the play clothes 
of children. 





RESSES for the little men may be made 
from various materials. Among the nicest 

for play dresses are light blue and light pink 
fine checks and stripes. For those unhappy 
moments in a child’s life when ‘‘ best clothes ”’ 
are inevitable, the soft French cambrics, white 
corded linens and French nainsooks are used. 
With the putting on of the little bloomer 
trousers with the sailor and the Russian blouse 
suit the materials for the making of a boy’s 
clothes change somewhat, sturdier goods being 
used, as, for instance, galatea and butcher’s 
linen in both the striped and plain colorings. 


NEW modification, or perhaps to be more 
exact, acombination, of the Russian blouse 
and the sailor blouse, is 
being worn by little boys 
this autumn. The blouse 
is made in the same way as 
the sailor blouse, which is, 
as you know, with an elastic 
around the waist and worn 
drooping over the trousers. 
This new blouse is trimmed 
after the fashion of the 
Russian blouse—that is, 
fastened down the left side 
and made with a band col- 
lar. Its novelty is entirely 
in the combination of the 
best points in both the 
Russian and the sailor 
blouse. Certainly, for the 
little man of from four to six 
this is a very pretty style, 
being quite ‘‘ mannish.’’ 
Always for the little man 
the bloomer-shaped trousers are to be recom- 
mended, and are worn with every kind of suit. 





F IT is a question of which is the best mate- 
rial to use in the making of these little suits, 
the selection resolves itself very largely to 
the purpose for which the suit is intended, as 
nowadays these suits are worn quite as much 
for best as for home, play and kindergarten 
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The New Coats and Wraps 


Original Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 4 — TS, 

































THE NEW PALETOT 


T HE three-quarter-length 
coat will continue its vogue 
this winter, The one illustrated 
is of beige broadcloth trimmed 
with an appliqué design of 
cloth on white silk. The back 
is circular in shape and tucked 
across the shoulders. The full- 
ness of the back is held with 
a short military belt. The 
sleeves are large bell-shaped 





f ones with rolling cuffs. The 

| effect of this coat is very 
stylish. The design may be 

I> reproduced in black. 
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JACKET FOR A TAILOR SUIT 


HIS stylish short blouse jacket is made of one of the 

new rough materials and trimmed with braid. It is 
taid in wide side plaits from the shoulders to the waist- 
line, which gives a double box-plaited effect. The 
sleeves are box-plaited from shoulders to elbows, the 
fullness being gathered into deep braided cuffs. The 
tails of the coat are finished with a braided design. 





COAT FOR A MATRON 


HIS black broadcloth coat has high mili 

tary collar, cuffs, revers and pockets of 
biack an@ white checked velvet. It is 
tight-fitting and single-breasted, the front 
having the effect of a short vest. The 
sleeves are tight-fitting from the shoulders 
to the elbows, below which they are slashed 
and puffings of the velvet letin. The puff- 
ings are strapped with bands of the cloth. 


JAPANESE IN STYLE 


HE long kimono-like wrap 

illustrated on the left is made 
of pale gray satin-faced broad- 
cloth. It is entirely circular in 
shape. The sleeves are of the 
regular cut and consist simply of 
double circular pieces. The 


trimming is of bands of pale blue IN EMPIRE FASHION 


































broadcloth embroidered with 
silk in the Persian colorings 
This wrap closes at the left side 
with a cut-steel ornament. This 
design is an exceedingly attract- 
ive one, and may be reproduced 
in black or any color 


ARTICULARLY charming for a woman with a slender 
tigure is this coat of black broadcloth finished with 
round gold buttons. The short-waisted effect is given 
by an inserted belt of white broadcloth strapped. Each 
strap is fastened at the top with a button. The sleeves 
are full and finished with wide rolling cuffs. Thecontrast 
between the white and the black broadcloth is effective. 
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PHIPPS & ATCHISON. HLM. | 
4 141-147 FIFTH AVENUE, NEWYORK. J 
®: PARIS, a 7 SF 





“THE WIDE WORLD JUDGETH WISELY ''— 
AND THE COSMOPOLITAN REPUTATION OF 
THE ABOVE TRADE-MARK IS THE BEST 
GUARANTEE OF STYLE AND QUALITY IN A 
LADY’S HAT. 


THE ABOVE IS A FAC-SIMILE OF FRONT COVER OF OUR 
NEW " BOOK OF STYLES,’’ CONTAINING THE NEWEST 
CREATIONS OF WOMEN'S, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
HATS, WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE TO YOU IF YOU 
CHOOSE TO WRITE AND ASK FOR IT, AND WITH THE 
BOOK WE WILL SEND YOU THE NAME AND ADDRESS 
OF THE NEAREST DEALER WHO HANDLES OUR HATS. 


PuHipps & ATCHISON 
141-147 FietH AVENUE 
New York City, U.S.A. 


Sunshine Silk 


Sunshine Satin 


iB pos linings with the appearance 
and strength of pure silk. Sold 
at a price that makes them within the 
reach of all. The one is especially 
adapted for a waist and skirt lining; 
the other is a lining for jackets and 
capes, and for the petticoat itself. 
They will not stretch or split. Made 
in shades to match the new dress- 
goods. Sunshine Silk and Sunshine 
Satin are patented productions, and 
the name must be stamped on every 
yard, 
Note to usevs of Sunshine linings: If 
you find after using these linings that 
they give better satisfaction than any 
you have ever had, tell your friends 


about them. You will be doing them, 
as wellas the manufacturers, a favor. 


If your dealer does not handle 
these linings, please send his name 
to Box 230, New York. 
































~ The Queen of Dress 


Fabrics 


NSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 


Insist 


On seeing the perforation 
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Every three yards on the Selvedge 
6 COLLARS—10c 


We send six Linen Turnover Collars, all 
different designs: Bowknots, Floral and 
Conventional, with our new. circular of 
Embroidery novelties, only 10 cents. 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass.,Box L 


WEDDINGS 


should be in correct form. Our new 32-page booklet, 
called “ Wedding Customs,” contains revised informa- 
tion on the prevailing styles and usages. Sent post- 
paid for 25 cents. 

Samples and prices of engraved or printed invitations 
or announcements sent free, if desired. 


The Franklin Printing Co., 431 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


ILKS * 
LENOX Silks have a rep- 


utation because they are GooD. Sold direct to 
the consumer, saving the entire retailer's profit. 
& qualities, 19 to 27 inch. Send for samples. 


The Lenox Silk Works, Box 17, Station A, N.Y. 

















BLACK TAFFETAS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Wear guaranteed. 
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FORSYTHE 


. $ i] i \ 
Doe Skin Flannel,*5%} 
Indispensable for morning wear, traveling, 
school, outing, and for Autumn and Winter 
wear generally. Perfect in style, fit, finish and 
quality. Made of the finest doe skin flannel, 
in forty fashionable shades. 


| Send for samples and illustrations. 
AN\\ Made by JOHN FORSYTHE 


The Waist House 
865 Broadway New York 





Done in many different 

and exquisite patterns and 
shades from latest models 
and from exclusive 
designs. Drawn and 
executed by Alice 
Maynard’s corps of 

skilled artists. 


My richly illustrated 
book, ‘‘ Dainty Cre- 
ations,"’ gives many 
hints for correct ap- 
parel, together 
with chapters on 
embroidery silks 
and linens and fine 
wools, and tells 
how you may be 
gowned in the 
latest Parisian 
fashion no matter 
where you live. 
Sent free for 4c. 
postage. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d Bt. 
NEW YORK 


All let- 
ters will 


ee ~ have Alice 

7 7 Maynard's 

* personal \ 
attention. yy 

















Send it back if it is not what you ordered 


SURELY 


you want your money’s 
worth. 


ama- 
has imitators. 
Your protection is the 


name which appears on the 
selvage of every yard of this very little 
priced, good value, all silk skirt lining, 

It is your fault if you take something 
inferior at the same price. 


SOLD BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
MERCHANTS 
Made by 


DUNCAN & STENZ 
466 Broome Street - NEW YORK 





















“GRANDMOTHER SILKS” 


The Finest Black Taffetas in the World 


Made from the finest silk. Dyed with 
the purest dye. Finished perfectly. 
Ask your retailer to show you Grand- 
mother Silks. The name is on the 
selvage — none genuine without it. 
Aw h picture of America’s 
ol actress, Mrs. Gilbert, in 
burnt leather design, and the 
of Grandmother Silks sent 
for stamp to cover postage. 


LIBERTY SILK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Leading Manufacturers of Dress Silks in America, Est. 1880. 

















| while the ornamentation is of nar- 
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The Shirt-Waist Suit for Winter 






































Designed and Drawn 


Especially for The Journal 





illustrated above. 





THE NEW SHORT SKIRT 


OR this gown of walking length 
eleven yards of twenty-seven-inch 
goods will be required, or eight yards 
of wide material. Serge or a thin 
cheviot are suggested as materials; 


row mohair braid, three yards of 
which will be required. 


WITH THE BODICE EMBROIDERED 


1 hye bodice of this suit may be embroidered in cross-stitch, or It 
may be finely braided with soutache. If cashmere be used in 
the development of the design, about ten yards of the material will 
be required if a long skirt be desired. 


MADE OF A MIXED MATERIAL 


NOVELTY goods, or a checked or mixed material, 
would be attractive for the shirt-waist suit design 


buttons may be of velvet. 


By 
Katherine Vaughan Holden 


The piping on the bodice and the 


a 


ORNAMENTED WITH BRAID 


Asevr eight yards of serge or ten 
yards of cashmere will be required 
to reproduce the design shown above. 
The yoke is of finely tucked silk and 
will require three-quarters of a yard; 
while the ornamentation upon the 
suit will take at least eighteen yards 
of narrow braid. 


A SERVICEABLE SUIT 


TRIPED material is sug- 
gested for the design illus- 
trated above. The trimming 
suggested is a fancy braid, in 
the centre of each loop of 
which is embroidered a large 
dot. Ten yards of twenty- 
seven-inch material and 
twenty yards of braid will be 
required to reproduce a gown 
after this design. 


SIMPLE DESIGN FOR A WINTER SUIT 


bg simple shirt-waist suit is trimmed with bands of the goods 
stitched. The skirt has a circular flounce in four sections. 
About ten yards of thirty-six-inch material, or seven or eight yards 
of wide goods, will! be required to develop this design. 
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The New Stripe and Check Dresses GAGE HATS 


Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 























By 
Katherine Vaughan Holden 








Embraces new and fascinating modes in 
Special Hats for Special Functions, including 
Exquisite Imported Patterns and Superb 
Original Creations, also Outing Hats, Street 
Hats and General Utility Hats. 

The styles shown above are three of 
many designs illustrated in 


Our Booklet of 
Gage Inimitable Hat Fashions 
Fall and Winter, 1902-3 


Mailed upon Request 


We are strictly Wholesalers. We sell to 
the retail dealer to sell to you. 


See that this 
Trade-Mark is 
printed in the 
crown tip of the 
hat you purchase. 
It is a guarantee 


AN INDISTINCT CHECK 


HE material used in this 
suit is a heavy mixed 
goods indistinctly showing 
a check. The collar is of 
Irish crochet, edged with a 
stitched band of black 
satin. Elght yards of wide 
material should make the 
gown. 


of the superb style, 
Sterling quality 
and superior 
workmanship for 
which all Gage 
Hats are noted. 






wr 
Gage Brothers & Co. 


Wholesale Only 
Chicago 


SIMPLE STREET SUIT 


N INDEFINITE stripe of a blue tone 

is used In the production of this 

gown. The strappings are of broad- 

cloth, cut on the bias and stitched 

About eight yards of wide goods will be 

required, and about half a yard of broad- 
cloth for the trimming. 


PRETTY HOUSE DRESS 

HE black and white shepherd's plaid es asp 

used for this dress is a novelty goods : sors Tp, 
of silk and wool, Ten yards of thirty- x — ae alia’ 
six-inch material should make the . * 7 eu 
gown. The collar can easily be made a, 4 
from wide guipure, using a narrow gui wr ; Bitte 
pure as a finish for the points. es» : 7 XS 



















This tag is on every skein of the 
best yarns made. 

Fleisher’s Yarns are made from 
selected wools, are carefully spun 
and have an even, lofty, elastic 
thread. The dyeing is perfect G 
and the full line of colors can 
always be matched. An article § J 
knitted or crocheted of them will 
always hold its shape and yet be RR, 
soft and elastic. ( 

Fleisher’s Yarns have earned § } 
a national reputation exclusively } 
by merit. 
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Their new Knitting and Crocheting Manual ) 
will be sent by the manufacturers, S. B. & B. 
W. Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt / 
of 5 tickets taken from their yarns and 2 
cents for postage. \\ 
YB 
nay) x, 
7: ws v —— : & — anv Se 








This soft, clinging all silk fabric 
has no superior for Street, Even- 
ing wear or Wedding Dresses. 


FOR SALE AT 
ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


One Dollar the Yard 


In 26-inch width only 

Not genuine unless the name 
is woven in the selvage. 

Write for beautiful colored fash- 
ion plate of costume made of 
‘* Peau de Crepe’’ by Perdoux, 
Paris, sample of the silk and 
color card. Free for the asking. 


Norfolk Silk Company, NEW YorK 


PEAU DE CREPE 



















FOR INDOOR WEAR 


1X yards of wide material will make 
this simple home dress. One yard 
and a quarter of silk to match the 
ground of the cloth will be needed for 
the vest, and three-quarters of a yard 
of bias black satin to trim the bodice. 






TRIMMED WITH BROADCLOTH A SCOTCH EFFECT 





oor eight yards and a half of HE material used in this suit isa 

checked material will be re dull mixture of biue and green, Beautiful 
quired in the development of this in a large plaid. About six yards of BLENNERHASSETT ISLAND ! Historic 
suit. The collar and trimmings are goods forty-four inches wide will be HAVE YOU EVER SEEN IT? Romantic 
of black broadcloth, of which one required. Twenty yards of ribbon A nice photo-chromotype engraving by mail, 50c.; 3 for $1.00. 





yard and a quarter will be required. velvet will supply the ornamentation. BLENNERHASSETT ART CO., Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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+» SPOOL 
SEWING 


SILK 
> 


When you go 


“A spool of silk,” because you can secure 


hopping don’t simply 


more silk, better silk, brighter silk, smoother 
silk, and stronger silk if you will only ask for 


Corticelli. Why let the merchant sell you any 


old kind simply because he makes a little more 
money on that? Insist on having Corticelli 
and get pure silk and full value for your money. 
Be frank to tell the clerk you prefer Corticelli 
to cheaper brands. We also make Corticelli 
Wash Embroidery Silk, Corticelli Crochet Silk 
and Corticelli Purse ‘Iwist. /a// Fashion 
Booklet Sent Free. Ask for it 

Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck 8t., Florence, Mass. 








SHITE 


Formerly with BEST & CO., New | 
Infant’s Ear Cap 
_ Pospais) 35° 


For keeping baby’s ears 
Pr .A., Made of i 
Fy Very light and comfortable. 
a Sizes for from 1 month to 3 
years. State age when 
ordering. 











This article like every- 
thing else purchased at 


The Chicago 
Children’s Store 


will be exchanged or 

money refunded if not in 

every way satisfactory. 

Illustrated Catalogue of everything children 
wear — FREE. 


103 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 

















‘There is no waist like 
the E. Z. fora growing 
child. None otherso com- 
fortable, so durable, be- 
cause so yielding to the 
motions of the body. 
‘The little bands or straps 
are of the same elastic 
knit fabric as the waist 
itself. Nostiff,unhealthy 
bands to bind and chafe. 
No buttons ripping off, 
because the strain comes 
on the yielding, flexible 
bands that give, yet sup- 
port the clothing as does 
an elastic suspender. 
If your dealer does not keep 
the E. Z., send us 25c and his 
name, and we will send you 
sample waist by return mail. 
Mention age of child, if boy 
or girl, whether bleached or 
unbleached waist desired. 


resting booklet free 
E. Z. WAIST CO. 
104 Kingston Street 
Boston, Mass. 








KITCHEN BOUQUET! 


euneheapers’ Delight. 30 years’ favorite. For SOUPS, 
SAUCES, GRAVIES, STEWS, FH and general culinary pur- 
poses. The Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant use. 
Write for Booklet and Free Sample, or send 30c. for mailing 
package. Liberal Commissions to House-to-House Canvassers. 





To introduce our unique 
novelties in leather, we will 
send to any address a natural, 

fan, grained leather 5- inch 
Wallet, or card case, with 
your monogram burnt on, for 
5We, postpaid. Everything in 
leather. Send for catalogue. 


HARRY MERCHANT, D 


Boardwalk. AtlanticCity NJ 


PALISADE MFG. COMPANY, West Hoboken, N. J. 





New Dress Trimmings 


By Emma M. Hooper 
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O DECORATE day and evening gowns 
for the fall and winter, lace, appliqués, 
spangled effects and material trimmings 
are used. Cream is the keynote, as black 
used to be, and laces in heavier weights 

than those used last summer rank first 

The newest lace is the Roman It comes in col 
lars, flounces, V’s, revers, galloons and single 
motifs his lace shows a combination of the 
square filet mesh, guipure effects, embroidered 
mousseline shapes or medallions, silk herring 
boning and lace braids —all of which are hand-made, 
showing the fashionable heavy and light designs 
combined. It is of a dainty cream color and is not 
very expensive. Festooned galloons in two and 
three rows are used for skirt garnitures, and colli irs 
of every shape are shown, from the tiny ‘* turn 
over ’’ to the one with a deep square back and long 
stolelike fronts 

The square filet mesh appears in many of the 
heavy laces, alternating with the Cluny and Venise 
designs, and most of the trimmings are easily sepa 
rated into single designs. ‘The oval, square and 
round medallions continue a feature in cream or 
écru. The scroll and escutcheon shapes with deli 
cate leaves and bunches of tiny rings are liked: 
Few perfectly straight galloons are used. 


Guipure points of various and irregular depths 
are shown for skirt trimmings. They are used with 
the points up. To head the flounce cael ones are 
used as medallions. ‘Tiny Empire wreaths of lace 
to be used as galloons are connected by a scroll. 

An odd lace trimming that could be reproduced 
at home is a band of white satin ribbon, number 
twelve, covered with tiny silk-embroidered flowers 
in faint blue, pink and green. Every five inches a 
lace motif or wreath is placed. 

Flemish lace scrolls in medium weight and close 
effects are combined with heavy guipure open figures 
as contrast seems to be the idea ever before the 


designer, and this gives a wonderfully effective 


trimming at a moderate cost. None of these trim 
mings should be sewed securely to the material, but 
lightly tacked to keep their airy appearance. 

The severe, tailor-made girl is quite the excep 
tion now, for everything is much trimmed, and plain 
effects are losing their identity in the large-wristed 
sleeves, the loose waists and the fluffy skirts. 
Plain suits for general wear always do obtain 
among well-garbed women, and individuality in 
dress is rapidly increa 


Every season the fall of spangles is predicted, 
yet each year they win favor. Now we have them 
in alternate designs of mousseline and filet with 
cut jet beads and brilliant spangles ornamenting 
oval, irregular and gracefully curved galloons., For 
black net, lace and silk gowns these galloons are 
effective and very stylish. 

Silk-embroidered appliqués are transparent in 
etfect and of solid or open embroidery in light 
Pompadour colors, such as blue, cream, green 
and heliotrope, and shades of burnt orange. 
Mousseline motifs or set pieces, lace scrolls or 
leaves, a touch of lace braid work, all appear in the 
embroidered appliqué galloons that are especially 
attractive on evening gowns and silk waists. 
Persian ettects, mildly developed, are in these 
galloons, the brilliant colorings appearing in a 
broché silk medallion with mousseline and embroid- 
ery. Plain black appliqués are still used. 

Another appliqué, under the name of Florentine, 
has slender leaves shown in faint Pompadour colors, 
the long Florentine stitch edged with satin braid. 
Other parts of the design show herring-boning, 
moiré effects and a Jace braid touch now and then, 
keeping the evening colors prominent or bringing 
out clear white with excellent effect. 


Velvet and soft satin ribbon rank with dress 
trimmings. They are used for girdles, belts, 
sashes, knotted at the waist and half-way down the 
ends. Ribbon belts and curious brooches used for 
buckles are interesting. Just now an oval cameo 
brooch is an exceptionally good finish for a belt. 

Self trimmings are as important as ever, though 
never as dressy as lace, for no material will trim as 
a bit of Roman lace or appliqué; yet garnitures of 
the material have a necessary niche and cannot be 
omitted. Moiré has rather put taffeta stitched 
bands and folds in the background. Bias bands are 
not lined and have two rows of stitching on each 
edge, being a true bias and from half an inch to 
three times that width. Lengthwise bands an inch 
wide trim flounces at regular intervals, being 
straight across at the lower edge, pointed at the 
upper end, and finishing within three inches of the 
top, where the flounce is headed by a narrower cross- 
wise band. 

On a cloth or heavy woolen skirt a bias band of 
the material an inch and a quarter wide is stitched 
at the bottom of the circular flounce, and at inter- 
vals of five inches around the flounce pieces of 
black velvet covering a perfectly flat mould are 
placed; at the top of the flounce is a narrower 
band, but there are no velvet disks. 


Panne and ordinary velvet bands are stitched 
twice on each edge. Velvet ribbon belts are tied at 
the back of house or evening gowns in two long 
ends and two short loops. Medallions of moiré fin- 
ished with tiny edges of guipure lace are used. 

Flounces of net, cut straight, are run with three 
rows of baby-ribbon above the hem as a border. A 
row near the turned-over top edge, making a little 
frill, serves as a gathering string which is knotted 
ina 'soft rosette here and there. Flounces trimmed 
in this way are used on evening gowns of silk or 
figured net and are excellent for remodeling a partly 
worn gown. 

Skirts are still made with the deep flounce effect, 
and for dressy gowns have a lace heading of small 
even points or irregular points running here and 
there, up and down, until most of the skirt is cov- 
ered. Lace yokes on skirts and waists are fre- 
quently seen. Jacket effects are not favored; deep 
lace cuffs are. Heavy lace insertions six inches 
wide are used as a band on full skirts which are 
well flared but flounceless. 

Heavy lace and jetted net will be used for long 
sleeves and yokes on semi-evening costumes; both 
yokes and sleeves may be lined with silk, left trans- 
parent or merely lined with the becoming ivory white 
chiffon that makes the skin look clear beneath it. 
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Cover the entire body 
like an additional skin. 
Fitting like a glove, 
but softly and without 
pressure. 

Most convenient to 
put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With 
no other kind of under- 
wear can ladies obtain 
such perfect fit for 
dresses or wear com- 
fortably so small a 


corset, 








The “ONEITA” 
Elastic Ribbed Sita Suits 





Made in 
great variety of fabrics 
and weights 


No Buttons 
Down 
the Front 


MADE FOR 


Men, Women 


and 


Young People 

















un secure and retain a perfect 
figure by wearing 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 


It reduces the abdomen Patented December 5th, 1899. 
Because - It MAKES you assume the correct standing position. 
| It curves the back in at the waist line and reduces the waist itself. 
The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER has a belt which exerts a pressure on the sides of the waist, 
making it round. Itis the only SUPPORTER which has a smoothly fitting pad that can be adjusted 
either high or low over the abdomen without losing its shape. It is provided with four hose-supporting 
bands with new silk-loop fasteners, which hold the stockings taut and absolutely secure. The name 


FOSTER is stamped on every pair. 


Do not be deceived. Get what you ask for 


Wide Web, black or white, . ° . 60c, 

FOUR { Fancy Frilled, black, white, cardinal, blue or pink, 75c. 
GRADES |} Heavy Silk Web, large pad, ~ « « Or 
Very Heavy Web, with extra large pad, ; , $1.50 


your dealer cannot supply you 
dealer and give color ed, also y« 


“*Views of an Expert’’ 


; “POISE”? or — 





we will do so upon receipt of price. Send name of your 


ir height and waist measure 


attached This is a guarantee of guality and 


ee yn ya certain that you getthe genuine FOSTER, 
1d not some imitation, see that the ‘Foster Coupon 
is 


mminen and entitles when returned to 


this office, to “* POISE, oh ihe Views of an Expert,”’ ‘illustrated, a book 
c development of the straight-front fig 


ontaining 


» many timely ‘hints on yay 


fashion and the toilet. Book sent (without 
coupon) to any address on receipt of 25c. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO. 438 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 














= 
Direct from Factory 


FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME, 






A $65.00 
To be used ‘‘ On Approval”’ } 7 f “pg 
until proved satisfactory ‘ $2 1 50 


Drop Head 
Machine 


Makers of 35 Styles 


WE SEND SAMPLES of work 
done on machines FREE for 
examination to any lady in- 
terested. : " 


92-79 Our Beautiful 
$15.00 Catalogue 


o: ge0.s0 REE 


m request, 
ienerene: {with 
drawings and 
photographs, 
of machines 
operating the 
attachments, 
doing ruffling, 
tucking, quilting, sewing 
on lace, etc. This cata 
logue. will delight you 







New Design 


Write for Samples and 
Special Cata Me 
Vo. B-210. 
The Homer Young Co. 
Limited 

















TOLEDO, OHIO J} 


“Baby Wardrobe Patterns 


PATTERNS for $2 different articles —long clothes with full 
directions for making, showing ne 
essary material, etc., or 10 pat 
terns for short clothes, either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents, 
A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 
for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
Silver or stamps. Acldress 


MRS. C. E. ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 |gemmmmmen 


Everything for Babies and Children, 
Send 3c. for Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
“We cater to the little ones.” 


NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill, 




















CATERERS TO HER MAJESTY 


The American 
Woman 


The HENDERSON 


GIBSON CORSET 
STRAIGHT FRONT 


Style 777 
Correct Shape 
tor the 
Gibson Pose 





and suitable for a 
variety of figures. 
White and Drab 
Sizes —18 to 30. } ' 

Price $1.50 A 
“At your Dealers o1 


Express Prepaid. 


Aurora Corset Co., Aurora, Ill. 





































LATEST CREATIONS 


Sent postpaid on 


APPROVAL 


EXTRA SHORT STEM SWITCHES, 


absolutely perfect, made f finest 
quality 

HUMAN HAIR 
to match any ordinary shade 


Note How Reasonable 
4 2 in., $1.25 2% oz. 22 in., 
oz. 24in., $2.25 3% oz. 28 in., 





Send us a sample of your hair (cut 
near the roots) and state size. If you 
are not DELIGHTED with our 
goods, WE WILL SEND POSTAGE 
FOR RETURN. If you are, THEN 
send us the price. Gray, Drab, Blond, 
and Auburn are little more expensive 
Send for an estimate. Extra shades 
are our specialty. “‘PARISSPECIAI 
POMPADOUR,"” always fluffy and 
ready to wear — §2.50. 

Write for our catalogue, beautifully 
illustrating all the latest designs 
Headdress. It is free. 

PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 110 
195 State Street. Chicago 


YOUR KITCHEN 2,j2 sam 2°% 
u tain rooms to 70 

degrees in winter by using a $6.00 Radiator on the smokepipe 

to utilize the waste Aeat. lilus. booklet and 30 days’ trial tree. 


ROSS RADIATOR COMPANY, Newburgh, N. Y- 
























drop skirt. 
binding. 





(ARTICLE F 
Nn REQuINEs © 
¥ one st¥ oy > 


DEFACE 






THE LATEST AND BEST 


. 
s.H.em. New Velvet Braid skirt Protector 
A featherweight binding adapted especially for the 
More easily put on than any other skirt 
Requires bu/ one sewing. 
fect and elegant finish. 
**S. H. @ M.’ 


’ stamped on the back of every yard 
guarantees quality. 






Gives a per- 
At all Dry Goods Stores. 


tatent Pending. 
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_ 1ien e are i WO Longer Young ° 
: 
t 
By Mrs. Ralston TRADE-MARK 

(Fashion Faultless) : DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N, RICHARDSON 
: 
: HE question of dress to tucks of the latter make a 
STYLES CABLED ; the woman who is no pretty and inexpensive finish Corsets 

' longer young is in a for collars and for wrists and 





FROM PARIS 
“Yann, via Truck 


great measure simplified by 
certain unwritten laws — laws 
which are known and intui- 
tively obeyed by all women — 
which prohibit certain colors 
and styles to her who can no 
longer be said to be in the first 


(Vortex, hoburhanrd: _ 
" “ 

4 Phacte Fabetapp flush of youth. Although the 

exact style and the correct 

gnantlher erhLivemnect. hy ; method of trimming her clothes 


may occasionally be perplex 
ing, the question of their appro 


are suitable for almost any kind 
of a gown. For the most and LONGFELO MODEL 
for indoor dresses of all de- 
scriptions, the soft unlined 
collars held in.place with nar- 
row bones are both pretty and 
comfortable. The separate 
stock arrangements which come 
in so great a profusion of styles 
are really not appropriate for 
the older woman, who does not 
wear shirt-waists; therefore my 
advice as to the collars match 
ing the gowns. 











4A MMA IRONS RET LOO WR aE 


Daim acct forge, Wevbhey 
shapes hott bere, 
Black Ferie 


No wonder Wooltex garments are 


priateness to her years are with 
the quickness of the average 
woman’s intellect seldom a 
matter of any doubt. 

The elderly woman who is 
slender has a much easier prob 




































4 lem before her in the matter of 
$6 F hi F Itl 9 dress than the woman who has 
asnion FP aultiess : ' beens 
a superabundance of avoirdu 
Advices by cable from the b pois. Yet neither of them, in 
A foreign centers of style gage bt these days of many styles, need 
i cuide the artists ee have anything to wear which 
‘ ied trained workers who are is either unbecoming or unsuit 
creating Wooltex styles : : A GOWN FOR GRANDMOTHER 
Vhat’s why they lead able to them in any particular 
[hat’s why a Wooltex if they will but be guided by 
garment can be worn in reason, and the prevailing fashions, which may be 
A any city in America or modified to suit almost any woman’s age or figure. 


4 Kurope with the cer 
taintythatitis anu fait, 
We illustrate here, 


All materials are open to the older woman’s selec 
tion — no limitations, except those of expense, and 


NCAP ANNO. AALS BY EG IEE LE REIL SELE LILLIE SALLE LALLA LL LE PCOPLE LOB BALAI 








oon our living model, appropriateness to the occasion upon which he AFTERNOON 
jm the — shat clothes are to be worn, being imposed upon her. GOWN Of 
vill be ¢4e novelt : : 2 , 
f tl me reuse In the color question she must be guided by her BLACK 
e current j ac 
| Beet coloring quite as much as must the younger woman ETAMINE -_ —_—_——— 
@ Falstaff coat The new modes of over-garments 
a can be had “THE woman with iron-gray hair can wear beauti demand a corset made in keeping 
— & vastete with the fashion they portray. 
£ Wooltex fully all the pale and delicate colors, but most F ¢ 
tvles— as especially becoming to her are black LONGFELO MODELS 
charming. and white and the paler shades of 








ERED TY EEA OA 

















C6 il ne gray and mauve. ‘The fact, at least “ nave song soar, “eo oe’ ane, 
2 i ou . oe : ape 7 Ss. a = > 
them at your so it seems to me, is indisputable that ye. ngs ng “ps Sney. ae pene 
dealers or ‘ ‘ ~<. especially for snug-fitting gowns. 
ite f the more delicate colors in the softer \* . . 
Write for . , 4 Model 400, White and Drab, Price $1.00 
book of materials are the most becoming to ¥ “ 409. “ “ “ “ 1.50 
ia ©6Wooltex the older woman, particularly for the . - ws “ 2.00 
le + : ‘ “ ) srous fancy colors, “ : 
styles i gowns she is to wear in the house and au Nume rous fancy colors, 3.50 
Mention 2 : , a ; Sent prepaid if your dealer cannot supply you. 
THE ; in the evenings. This, of course, for dele ist sR in 
LADIES’ é the winter months, when the lighter 150 STYLES 
Ilomt colorings are not possible for outdoor 


Catalogue sent free upon application. 


AMERICAN LADY CORSET CO. 
"TRIMMINGS and their proper Dept. L, 67 Wooster St., New York 


arrangement are necessary 


JOURNAL. 
H. BLACK & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
he eearme gra A ones ea ns in gmp tenen crema nearer ly mature age to consider, even more 
important than the general style of the 
making of her gowns. 

BUY The habit which so many women 
FURS OF have, when the early freshness of their 
younger days has departed, of wearing 
stiff collars of a heavy dark material 





wear. I think the question of color a 
most important one for the woman of 





RSENS ACHAT 

















and of great value in the making 





of our clothes during the later 


years of our lives. For younger your 
women more than a small amount { { y Dress S 


of trimming is unnecessary, any 





(Established 1855.) 


The Fur Centre of the 


' ; isa fatal error on their part. Nothing elaboration or fancifulness in their 
Fur City of America is more trying. It is around the clothes nowadays being, in most s from s 
"TILEY are the result of half throat and upon the upper part of the cases, achieved more by the use 1fré Cc 1 
a century’s continuous the 


of the material and 
experience and concentrated 

effort in the exclusive manu 
facture of Furs in the midst 
of the greatest kur region of 
the world advantages ob 
tained in no other make. 

The confidence shown in 
these Furs by the liberal pat 
ronage of JOURNAL readers 
in past years is their best 
recommendation, It will at 
once be noted that these are 
very unusual offers. 

COAST SEAL JACKET, $48 75 

Exceptional Offer, ° 


The fur in garment illustrated 


the effects of contrast- 
iny colors than by New Styles for 1902 
aiy elaborate scheme 
of separate trim ‘ 

ming. This is due Saves One-Third 
very largely to the 
fact that the beauty 
of youth and lines 
are sufficient. But, 


We eliminate jobber’s 
and retailer’s profits. 
We not only guarantee 
a saving of 3344 per 
cent. in actual money, 
but also fresh goods, 
not those which may 


unpleasant as the 
thought may be, these 


have lain on shelves 
exactly resembles Alaska Sealskin, HOUSE GOWN OF I K are ‘ . , : ‘ 
and the difference is almost impos gifts are not given to for months. 
sible of detection. It has the inimi 





us permanently, and We send, postpaid, 


scores of generous 


SAMPLES FREE 


table style, cut and mechanical per 
fection that characterizes Albrecht 
Garments among thousands, and is 
vastly supefior in all essentials t 
anything offered atthe price. Upon 






therefore when we are no longer young the question 
of trimming assumes a great deal of importance. 
Now this does not méan that anything elaborate is 















 cautens pare co" Fame be necessary, as the proper balance of simplicity may of our NEW 
faction does not result your money will be promptly refunded 31 AC be obtained by lessening the design in the style of +*D T i 
Bust measure, length of waist, height and weight required. BLACK eS OULaiae . : " CHS 5 : os d ouble and wist 
GENUINE BLACK MARTEN CLUSTER BROADCLOTH the garment. ‘The present style of appliquéing trim a 
SCARF, Special Price, . $6.00 COSTUME mings of one material upon another is especially Fabric 
f furred, silky skins, ornamente eight F 
ta : Very Brae an pen I ‘ ey af eg cig ' - “4 oe FOR THI adaptable for the elderly woman. Also 


the ne Large Barrel Muff to mat h, $4.85. 


MASE Excellent Value," $12.25 


STPREE 


Broadcloths, Meltons, 
Tweeds, Homespuns, 


"THE fashion in coats and wraps is even better 


















Macle about 75 inches long, completed with two tails on each to-day for the mother than for the daughter, Oxfords, Cheviots, 
en Barrel Muff of liberal size to match, .00. especially in the case of the three-quarter length Ca - ore 
GENUINE saps mensen STOLE BOA $13.85 paletots which are particular ly be ssim s. 
rhe Boa is 78 inches } dacgpe xt OE Lm . = Ogata coming to older women. ‘These : Fall — ¥ hater, oe 
Br n Marten Tails ail = ’ erns and shades in aii 
A — a o Swell or Muff to match, $9.95, > paletots are being made in all combinations, 54 inches 
merican Headquarters for High Standard Alaska - . te or gene wide, from 90¢ to $2 a 
Seal and Leipzig Dyed Persian Lamb ae manner at eahries. ee pune yard. We cut any 
Send at on ef r THE INTERNATIONAL FUR AUTHORITY, 9 every-day wear the short jackets length. 
in exponen amous Albrecht Furs. It thoroughly re . : i . ‘tn 
ews and illustrates all the correct and standard styles in fur are still preferred, continuing in 
neg ptaining authentic information and lowest market the shapes worn every season — OUTING, GOLF, BICYCLE AND 


prices The recognized and only complete Fur authority 
sued in America. No woman should be without this valu- 


that is, double and single breasted, TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 











alle = as meee a bey upon request. the only really new departure Write f waples today; make your selection 
. CHT & SON, 20 E. 7th St. hai e sleeves , 
FOUNDED 1855.) Sen A, 82. Peat, Stina. Snag ee Seas Tilton Woolen Mill, 104 Mill St., Tilton, N. H. 

















bodice that, in nine cases out of 





THE bonnet as it was known 








ten, something softening in the some fifteen or twenty years 


ago has passed out of fashion. THE Round Edge 
The bonnet of to-day is a modifi a B cee 
tion of a toque and bonnet, and in TON On nap 


most cases is worn without strings. 


Rutis for the neck have taken | Garment Fastener 


somewhat new ope e. The 

me at 1 ce p irtur The Is Substantial, Effective, 
iain - eo > t , 
new ones lie quite flat Finished. 

across the shoulders. are 


way of color should be introduced 
in the costume of the woman who 
is no longer young. Certainly if 
not in the color it must be in the 





material, which should be light 


and dainty, as, for instance, a 






mousseline de soie, lace or 
net. 


UNIVERSAL 
GARMENT FASTENER 





rhe only satisfactory sub- 
more in the shape of a stitute for hooks and eves. In Black and Nickel 
Insures the American lady comfort - ; t and ; a F i : . 
ease and security. Ask sive deates A lO the making of the cape or collar, and are and two sizes. 
for it, or send 25c and dealer’s name collars, I would advise directly modeled after the Try it and see how it holds. Send 6c. fora set 
and receive pamphlet explaining having them of the same fichu. Thehigh-standi: > 3 pc 
‘ g t Si chu. gh-standing . : 
purposesandenoughNOTTAHOOKS |. 4.474] as the dress or of ditt mca Sede cea nenn Cree Vere 9 
for Placket, Skirt Supporter and en site note eee ee oe ‘oe —— 95 Milk Street, Boston 
Waist. THE NOTAHOOK co. its trimmings Always been quite superseded by Represented at 450 Broome Street, New York; 237 Fifth 
557A Broadway, New York finish them with a soften those of flatter sh ape but Avenue, Chicago; 103 Rue Lafayette, Paris, France 
: 1 61 P a aaa } eae ies Manufacturers of t rid-renowned ** Bird-Cage " Spring 
FEEL IT 9 cil a wane Oy ee eae) GES See oe See eee Raymond or French Snap Fastener, I ali | 
° lisse Three little narrow DINN “OW? RUSSELS N materia and Foreign ¢ Maniufa 














RESO 


GOOD conaxr “2 


as it 


Cannot Break at the Waist 


Cresco 
Style 302 


Jean 
Sateen 
Brocade 





$1.00 


in Jean 
hite 
Drab or 

Black 
for Size 
3 or Under 


This corset gives to the wearer perfec- 
tion in form, the disconnection at the 
waist insuring natural and graceful 
adaptation of the garment to the form 
and obviating possibility of a break at 
the sides. 








Possesses the 
usual convenient 
features and in ad- 
dition provides a 
paetee shield at the 
ust, which prevents 
soiling of corset and moth- 
er’s garments and shiekis from exposure. 
Made of superior material, perfect in fit 
and support. Bust fastenings are of the 
glove button order, substantial and perma- 
nent, quickly and easily manipulated, 
















Made 
regular Cresco 
style, possessing 
the distinctive fea- 
tures embodied in 
that corset, in addition 
to which it is made with 
a longer steel, curved at the 
bottom, light in weight, less stiff and heavy 
than the spoon clasp. 
Two buttons below the clasp prevent the 
corset from protruding in front and affords 


additional support to the abdomen. Never 
any broken bones over the hips. 


in 


















Designed for the 
abnormally stout 
with extra large 
abdomen, which 
our patented straps, 
placed diagonally 
across the mt, fully 
support. The general ele- 
gance and comfort of the Cresco 
besity corset is thoroughly appreciated b 
the class for whom it is designed. Like all 
Crescos it cannot give out at the waist. 

As it Cannot Break at the Waist the CRESCO Wears 
Longer than Ordinary Corsets, therefore it is 
the Cheapest Corset a Lady Can Wear 
When the Creseo is not kept by dealers take no sub- 
stitute but send $1.00 to us for size 30 or under, style 
$02, drab, white or black, jean, long, short or medium 
length. The next time you need a corset try a Creseo. 


The Michigan Corset Co., Jackson, Mich. 
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MRS. 


a 


Ouestions of general interest about dress will be answered every month, 


inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


ANY of the blouses for winter will fasten 
down the back, but not nearly so many 
as during the past summer. This is more 
on account of the difference of material 

than of any radical departure in the style of making. 

In the thinner, lighter materials the fastening down 

the back will be very general, but all blouses of 

heavier materials, such as flannel, albatross, or any 
of the woolen materials, will be found to generally 
fasten at the front or at the side. 





Crépe de Chine May be Washed 

ALice H. 
Yes, if carefully done it washes beautifully. It 

loses a little of its brilliance and glossy finish, 

but not sufficient to detract, to any great extent, 

from its beauty. 


Can crépe de chine be washed ? 


Length of Time to Wear a Veil 

What is the correct length of time for a widow to 
wear a veil? Mas. T. S. 

A year and a day is the prescribed time, I believe. 
Many widows wear their veils for two years, and 
some even longer. 


To Perfume One's Clothing 

What is the nicest and most delicate way of per 
fuming one’s under-linen, blouses, etc.? 

MATILDA D. 

The nicest way to do this is to place and keep 
small sachets filled with the scent you most prefer 
among your under-linen, and to have small silk or 
satin covered bags, not more than two inches square, 
filled with scented powder placed in front of the 
corset and in one’s blouses. Most women adopt one 
special perfume, using it for all purposes. 


Neckwear for Thin Blouses 

Will you please advise me of some sort of neck- 
wear to wear with a blouse of thin, washable mate 
rial? EmMA B. S. 

There are dainty embroidered mull ties to be had 
in the shops, which make excellent substitutes for 
neck ribbons. These ties are embroidered in white 
or colors, and selections may easily be made which 
will suit all blouses. Some of the ties have 
attached protection collars of the same material. 


Material for Inexpensive Evening Gown 
Can you suggest an inexpensive and pretty mate- 
rial for an evening gown for a young woman ? 
SARAH B. 
Sheerest veiling in delicate colors, or one of the 
many materials of that class, may be effectively 
employed for an evening gown. 


Dressing the Hair Low 


There seems to be a tendency to arrange the hair 
low instead of high upon the head. Is it considered 
smart ? JEssIE J. 5S. 

Nowadays the hair is dressed low quite as often 
as high. Indeed, it is decidedly fashionable where 
it is becoming, and it is usually becoming to young 
women. 


Skirts Buttoned Down the Back 


I have noticed a number of skirts that are buttoned 
all the way down the back, from the waist to the 
hem. I would like you to tell me whether these 
skirts are correct. ee | 


The style is rather extreme, and nothing that is 
extreme can be called good. 


Stamped Shirt-Waist Patterns 
Can one buy shirt-waist patterns stamped, ready 
for embroidery ? W. F. 
Sometimes such patterns are to be found in the 
shops. When this is not possible the material may 
be purchased by the yard, and stamped according to 
one’s fancy. 


A Mourning Boa 
In deep mourning what is proper to wear as a boa 
before the weather permits of furs? 
PERPLEXED. 
A ruche or a boa made of crépe or of crépe and 
dull silk or chiffon combined is perfectly correct in 
deepest mourning. 


Trimming for a Camel’s-Hair Skirt 

Are bias bands of cloth, stitched, suitable to trim 
aroughcamel’s-hair skirt? Ifso, what kind of cloth 
would you suggest ? E. TAYLOR. 

Bias bands of smooth cloth make an excellent 
finish fora rough cloth. You should use a soft, 
pliable broadcloth. Designs of broadcloth are also 
good. 





Girdles of Tape and Ribbon 


Are the small corsets made of wide tape or ribbon 
advisable for a young woman ? c. ie & 


The corsets, or rather girdles, of tape and ribbon 
are excellent for figures that are slim. The stout 
figure would scarcely find sufficient support in one of 
these corsets, as they are unboned. 


Cleaning Guipure Lace 


How cah I clean guipure lace? ALICE M. 

The easiest way to clean lace of this kind at 
home would be to wash it very carefully in warm 
suds made with pure Castile soap, then rinse it in 
clear water. Pull gently into shape until dry and 
then iron it between two pieces of flannel. Do 
not on any account let the hot iron touch the lace. 
This way of cleaning answers very well for the 
ordinary trimming laces, but if your lace is hand- 
some I should advise you to send it to one of the 
cleaning establishments where they understand the 
| proper treatment of lace. 
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Mrs. Ralston will reply to 


Correspondents should use their yull names and addresses. 


Making Over a Serge Dress 

How can I alter and lengthen a navy blue serge 
which is too short in the skirt and has an old- 
fashioned, long, double-breasted coat? JANE R. 

You could alter your serge dress by combining 
with it some blue serge, matching it as nearly as 
possible in color, and some dark blue braid. Cut 
your coat off into a short jacket length, say about 
twenty-two to twenty-four inches from the shoulder 
seam in front, and from an inch to two inches 
shorter in the back. Remove the rolling collar and 
revers, which I presume your coat has, and outline 
the edge of the collar and the front quite flatly and 
simply with three rows of the braid. I am afraid 
little can be done to the sleeves with the exception 
of adding braided cuffs. It is not well to elaborate 
too much in fixing over an old gown. 


Utilizing a Handsome Shawl 

I have a very lovely old cashmere shawl. How 
would you advise me to use it? I thought of mak 
ing it into a tea or dressing gown. Bis Bee 

I very much doubt if you would have enough 
materia) in the shawl from which to make a tea- 
gown, as it requires from seven to eight yards of 
ordinary width cashmere for this purpose. You 
could possibly combine it with some plain-colored 
cashmere or albatross and in this way have enough 
material. 


Coat for Elderly Woman 

For an elderly woman would you advise a three- 
quarter-length coat or one of the shorter jacket 
shapes ? Mrs. R. J. 

If it is a question of one coat for every occasion 
I think the coat of jacket length, not too short, is 
the most satisfactory. The three-quarter-length 
coats are most useful and thoroughly suitable for 
elderly women, but the shorter jacket is better for 
every-day purposes. 


Collars for Deep Mourning 
May the plain white, embroidered linen turn- 
over collars and cuffs be worn in deep mourning ? 
LEXINGTON. 
Embroidered collars are hardly appropriate for 
those in mourning. The perfectly plain hem- 
stitched ones made of linen or of fine nainsook are 
correct for that purpose. 


Winter Wrap for Old Lady 
Will you tell an old lady what to buy for her 
winter wrap ? GRANDMOTHER, 
A three-quarter-length wrap made in one of the 
loose, semi-fitting shapes would be the best; not 


one of the extremely loose ones, but one with a | 


straight back, or one with inverted box-plaits in the 
centre of the back, and loose, semi-fitting fronts. 
These coats are very comfortable and are easily put 
on and taken off, besides having the advantage of 
being very warm when lined and interlined as they 
should be. This style of coat is, of course, made 
both with and without sleeves, but for every-day 
wear in the winter one made with sleeves is much 
the better. A smooth-faced material would be the 
best to use. 


Altering a School Dress 

My little girl has a blue cashmere dress which 
she has outgrown. How could I alter it to make it 
into a serviceable school dress for the coming 
winter ? Mrs. W.N. 


Combine with the plain blue some blue and green 
plaid. Lengthen the skirt by adding a deep band 
of the plaid to the plain skirt, covering the join 
with three graduated rows of braid. Use the plaid 
also for the sleeves and a yoke, or, if the other 
sleeves and bodice are good, simply trim them with 
the braid. 


Informal Dinner Gown for Half Mourning 


I am in second mourning. What would be an 
appropriate and pretty gown for small dinners and 
to wear at home in the evenings ? 5. G, 

A gown of white voile trimmed with black lace 
would make you, I think, one of the prettiest of 
gowns for informal dinners. It would be pretty 
made with sleeves and yoke of transparent lace. 
Lace of a simple pattern should be used, preferably 
one of the net laces. 


Coat for a Child of Two 


How long a coat should a child of two wear, and 
is this age too young fora reefer shape? Mrs. Z. 

A coat for a child of two should reach fully to 
the edges of his dresses. Two years is a little 
young for a reefer in the winter months. During 
the summer the short reefers of washable materials 
are often worn by children of this age. 


Satin Breakfast Jacket 

I have three yards and three-quarters of brown 
satin. Would you advise me to use it for a short 
Eton coat or a breakfast jacket ? MARY. 

Your satin would hardly be appropriate for an 
Eton —that is, if you mean one to wear with odd 
skirts. It would, I think, be much better for a 
breakfast jacket. If you have not sufficient mate- 
rial combine with it some écru batiste, which could 
be used nicely for the sleeves. 


Hat for a Bride 


Would it be appropriate for a bride who is to be 
married in her traveling gown to wear a black hat? 
ee 
To wear an all-black hat would be quite as appro- 
priate as a colored one. But why not have a hat 
matching the shade of your dress and trimmed with 
a long ostrich feather in a lighter shade ? 














If you pay $5 a pair for made- 
to-order shoes, you lose $2.50; 
if you pay $3.50 for good, 
stylish ready- 

made shoes, 

you lose $1.00 

on every pair. 

This is the ver- 

dict of women 

who wear Rad- 

cliffe Shoes and 

find them to 

equal in fit, 

finish and 

wear, any 

shoe in 

either of 

the 

above 

classes. 


wen $2.50 


WOMEN 


Ask your dealer to show you the line 
of Radcliffe Shoes for fall and winter. 
If he should not have them send us his 
name and we will tell you where to 
xet them and send you, KREE, a book 
of Radcliffe styles. 


For preserving and renewing shoes use only 
Radcliffe Shoe Dressing 


THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. 21, Boston, Mass. 








Grossman’s Fashion Catalogue 


No. 51 is now ready. 
MAILED FREE FOR THE ASKING 


: 7 Stylish Dressers Should Have It. 

Contains all the Newest and Most Stylish Designs in 
Raglans, Jackets, Capes, Skirts, Waists, 
Furs, Petticoats, Suits, etc. 

Write for it To-day 
AGENTS WANTED to represent us 
and take orders for our unexcelled line. 
Handsome sample outfit furnished and ex- 


clusive territory granted. Write at once 
for particulars 










































No, 9034 A 


Ladies’ Raglan, $6.98 


Made as illustration of an extremely 
good quality Melton Cloth, in black, 
oxford or tan; has deep storm collar 
which, together with balance of gar- 
ment is piped with velvet; made 
with yoke, new style Kimona sleeves, 
wide cloth facing, half-fitted back 


Lengths to 60 inches. 
$6.75 


No. 9410 A 
Misses’ Raglan, 
Made as illustration of tan or 
red Melton Cloth, otherwise 


as 9034A. Lengths to 54 









inches. 
Your 
Send $1.00 ¥:" ¥ 
measure, inside sleeve 


length, waist measure 
and full length, and 
this handsome Rag- 
lan Coat will be 
forwarded C.O.D. 
with privilege ot 
examination for bal- 
ance to your nearest ex- 
Sis press office. 


YARD B.GROSSMAN 


— 170-172 STATE ST. CHICAGO 
THE OAK 


CREAT 






MAIL. ORDER CL HOUSE 





NO MORE 
DARNING 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair Hose 
for 10c 

















Cut off ragged feet, attach “ Racine 
Feet” to legs of hosiery by our new 
Stockinette Stitch, and you have a 
pair of hose as good as new. Cost 
only 10c and a few moments’ time. 


Racine Feet come in cotton, sizes 5 to 11, 
black or white. Price, 10c.a pair; prepaid. 
Booklet, ‘“*‘ The Stockinette Stitch,” tells 
everything. 
Sent free. 


s Racine Knitting Co. 
—— Dept. E, Racine, Wis. 


_KINDERGARTENING actresses! 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
A simple course for mothers. A practical course for teachers 
State which course desired in sending for Prospectus ‘‘ B "’ to The 
Home Kindergarten Asso’n, 926 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


AN AID FOR THE SENT ON TRIAL, abso 


| @DEAF® lutely FREE of expense or 


Agents wanted. 














risk. Address 
W.G. TIEMANN & CO. 
107 Park Row New York 
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Twelfth Prize Recipe. 





Pilisbury’s Vitos Coffee :—Put one cup of Pillsbury’s Vitos in an iron 
frying pan, set on top of range and roast slowly, stirring frequently, until 
the Vitos is of an even golden brown color. Store in glass jar. Scald 
a granite ware coffee pot that never has been used for the making of 
ordinary coffee. Moisten one-half cup of the cereal coffee with white of 
one egg. Turn into coffee pot and add five cups boiling water. Boil thirty 
minutes, set on back of range five minutes to settle. Serve with scalded 
milk or cream, with cut loaf sugar totaste. An excellent drink, especially 
for children, and much cheaper than any cereal coffee sold as such. 


Above recipe gained Twelfth Prize in a contest participated in by more than 
a thousand amateurs, $680.00 being divided among the twelve prize winners. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, 


the ideal Wheat Food, for breakfast, dinner and supper, in a hundred 
different ways, is sold in two-pound cartons by grocers everywhere. 
Booklet telling about prize recipe contest and containing many other 
recipes besides the twelve prize ones, will be sent free on request, 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 
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CONSIDER the chance there is 
of being well fitted 
and suited, when the number of styles 
and qualities to select from is 75, and all 
in direct harmony with the very latest 
fashions in gowning. 


Kabo Corsets 


transform bad figures, perfect fair fig- 
ures, emphasize perfect figures. 


Straight Hand Full 
Front Finished  Gored 
Models for every figure at every price 
From $1.00 to $10.00 
THE Form-Reducing Kabo 
1emains immovable as the 
only corset ever de- 
signed to gently re- 
duce and beautify 
stout figures. 


Prices, $2.25, $2.50, 


ene $2.75, $5.00. 
¢ ) ” _% N 
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Look 


rf at 
the 
eye- 
lets; if 
? 
WRITE eh 
‘ ey 
and we will send 
you a most useful are brass 
and artistic cata- : 
logue; but it is best to and likely 
buy of your local mer- to corrode 


chant, who will gladly order 
for you if not in stock. 


C. C. CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
388 Broadway 250 Monroe Street 


, and Green Spot 
| underlinen, it is 


NOT A KABO 
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SEECIAC MT AVOGUE 








Write for it to-day; mailed free to anv address upon 
vequest, It is the best authority jor the new 


FALL AND WINTER 
STYLES 


Ladies who appreciate the cleverest of } 
the new modes, something different from 
the ordinary, use the Stevens’ catalogue as 
a guide for styles and values. We can 
deliver to your very door, express prepaid, 
the handsomest styles at prices below what 
the average merchant asks for the ordi- 
nary kind. Stevens’ garments are not 
factory made, but strictly tailor made. 


Over 1,300,000 women buy their gar- 
ments through this great mail order 
organization. Catalogue contains blanks 
and instructions for self-measurement. 
Perfect fit guaranteed. 

Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 


The illustration shows two of 
our many exclusive styles : 


No. 335. New Monte Carlo coat, made 30 
inches long, from fine quality of Kersey; lined 
throughout with rich satin; finished both back 
and fronts with yoke and two box pleats. En- 
tire edge of garment finished with numerous 
rows of tailor stitching. Comes in black and 
Gunter, FOG «© « + to wv oe 0 See 





No. 345. New Monte Carlo coat, made 30 
inches long, from fine quality of Kersey; lined 
throughout with rich, soft satin. Entire gar- 
ment elegantly trimmed with braid and 
ornaments. An exact reproduction of a $50 
imported coat. Comes in black and castor. 
on ae eee 


lhe catalogue contains scores of other pretty styles to select from, 
at from $5 up. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 


109-115 State Street, CHICAGO 
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“Fate Cannot Harm Me, I 
Have Dined To-day.” 


This expresses the feeling of a 
man who has eaten Cream of 
Wheat. 4 It is a food that is both 
good to eat and “good for you.” 


That is what Cream of Wheat is. 
A Dainty Breakfast Dish. Delicious Desserts. 
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SOAPS 
For the Toilet 
Vioris 
Dactylis 
White Clematis 
Peau d’Espagne 
Mountain Violets 
Cashmere Bouquet 





For the Bath 
Turkish Bath 


For 
Shampooing 
Pine Tar 
For Shaving 
Stick or 
Tablet 


POWDERS 
Face 
Sachet 
Violet Talc 
Antiseptic Dental 














1. Toilet Soap 
4. Shaving Soap 
7. Dental Powder 
























































PERFUMES 
F-or the 
Handkerchief 
Coronel 
Caprice 
Dactylis 
Monad Violet 
Pansy Blossom 
La France Rose 
Cashmere Bouquet 


TOILET 
WATERS 
For the 
Basin and Bath 


Lilac 
Violet 
Caprice 
Dactylis 
La France Rose 
Cashmere Bouquet 














How many of Colgate & Co.’s Toilet Articles are used 
in your household? Stop and count. 


is properly equipped which has not the following nine articles: 


2. Bath Soap 
5. Toilet Water 


8. Violet Talc Powder 


All of these and many more COLGATE & CO. make with the greatest care and skill. 
unmistakable air of comfort and refinement about it, and the provider for such a home has secured, at rea 
Superior articles, made by a firm established in 1806, which was awarded the Paris 1900 Grand Prize 


The names of some of our Toilet Articles are given above 
Please put them on your shopping list 





In these days of comforts no home 


3. Shampoo Soap (Pine Tar) 
6. Sachet Powder 
9. Handkerchief Perfume 





A home equipped with all these articles has an 


on able prices, 





























